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Of the. general cure of fevers, = 


the cold fit in fevers, - = 2 


ſhak ing in fevers, = = = 


anxiety in fe vers 
tharkt in vers, .- -: 
nauſea in fevers, = — 
eructations and flatus in fevers, — 
vomiting in fevers, - — - - 
e ee Ss in fever s 


delirium in fevers, - - = 
a febrile com, ſe - 


pervigilium or watching in fevers, 
convullions in fevers, = = - 


febrile ſweats, 16 ex 1. 2 


a diarrhæa in fevers, 55 


exanthemata, or eruptions in fevers, 
continual fevers, - = = 


continual putrid fevers, =< —_ 


an ardent fever 
intermitting fevers, =. <- = 
acute febrile diſeaſes, * 
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F internal diſcaſes, 4 of fevers in 
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— an inflammatory 8 „ «G ' 
— ſuppurative quin „ 18 c 
— gangrenous 328. 2320 816 
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== a true peripneumon : 2326 820 
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. are now to explain che nature of a fe 
ver, which is the moſt frequent of all 
Aditeskes inſeparable from inflammation, often 
the cauſe of many other diſorders, and of death 


itſelf; and, frequently, an ieee means of cure. 


8 g explained the moſt |; le diſeaſes of the 
ſolid DI as alſo thoſe which 8 from a ſponta- 

' - neous degeneration of the humours ; and, likewiſe, .- 
compleated the hiſtory of external diſorders; we come 
now to treat of 5 ig neon to diſcover their 
cauſes 250 effects, and h functions of che 
Parts. . 

MM... et d, the great =; and wy "of ches 

5 es occaſions * in determinin 
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with which diſeaſe one ought to begin, in laying down 
the hiſtory of thoſe hich are internal. But, to advance 
our doctrine in a methodical, and juſt order, we ſhall 
follow the rule preſcribed in the 4th Ne. of the 16th 
Aph. as it agrees. more with fevers than All the reſt of. 


internal diſeaſes; namely, to begin <vi#b ſuch as are ne- 


ceſſary to be known, in order 10 underfand other diſeaſes. 
Moſt frequent of all diſeaſes.] It will be demon- 
ſtrated hereafter in the comment to Aph. 386, that 
fevers ariſe from cauſes extremely numerous, and very 
different from each other. Errors in diet, the changes 
of air, violent exerciſes of the body, ſtrong paſſions. 
of the mind, &c. frequently excite fevers, even in 
the moſt healthy perſons. 
Inſeparable from inflammation.] This was alfo the 
opinion of Hippocrates, who ſays, that a fever ac- 
companies all 1 e BY but more | clbocitally.; an 
inflammation.1 n a 
The cauſe 2 other 485 Kc. As the ve- 
tocity of the blood 5 increaſed in every fever, all 
the conſequences of an increaſed circulation, enume- 
rated in- Aph- 100, may reſult from a fever, as a 
cauſe. But it may, perhaps, appear not ſo credible — 
tao ſome, that a fever, itſelf a dieaſe, ſhould be a | 
effectual means of curing ather di vet noth 
is more certain than this aſſertion, Which is confnmed 


by faithful, gbſeryations made in all. ages, Hippo- 


crates tells us, that an a oplexy-. may be. 2 by. 
« 2 fever,” though he had goa _— 
lent apoplexy i inchra le, and a, fi Fed very rf 
ficult to remove And, in anot 


; _ 2 .drunke! on ines oy Pay "Is his IS 


we. Reer, or recover bis "dy 
“ ken fit 5 Is:over?* ©: Thar 7 1 
a tetanos, re cored by a fever? that a Wee 
ague, e of 2h, © — is way Gan- 
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Aph. 560. and of FüvERs in general. 3 


ger, and a preventive of many other diſeaſes. There 
are many other ſalutary effects of fevers recorded by 


Hippocrates, a great part of which, is collected by. 
Celſus. Lib. 2. cap. 8. 


They are, therefore, miſtaken, who think that a 


fever is always to be ſuppreſſed by all the aſſiſtance 


of art, as nature, by means of a fever, often ſub- 
dues diſeaſes, that would otherwiſe elude the moſt; 
efficacious. remedies. Sydenham, for this reaſon, 


juſtly calls a fever, an inſtrument of nature, by 
which ſhe ſeparates the morbid particles from the 


ſound, * elle A ee the boa into ſome new. 


N tate. . 5 , 
SE Kong A P H. DLIX.. 


* * 4 ; 


8. Es the nature of a fever is 3 
to be concealed from us, we ought, by all 


means, carefully to 2050 20 error in . 
aut the nature of it. E 


We are not to . any thing; TER "hype: 
W e ingenious it may ſeem, but only to conſider 


the appearances of the fever, and weigh each of 
them apart, that, by afterwards comparing them to- 
gether, we may, by juſt reaſoning, be led to a know 
| leds ge A the PR cauſe of the fever, : 


TRE 1h 


APH. DLX.. 


4 Bur, the g great . of 5 which . 


generally 5 fevers, though they may be 
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15 we eee the . < fevers, it ol be 
185 evident, t I, „ pe _— * 
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likewiſe without them, ane a 82 gg yn; 2 


*. 


4 Of e DrisrAszEs, Aph. 567. 


has not been injured ſometimes during a fever. Seme- 
times it is attended with a vomiting, nauſeas loſs of 
_ appetite, gripes, a diarrhea, &c. at another time, 
there ſhall be extreme hunger. - Sometimes, there are 
pains in various parts of the body, at another time, the 
. Pains ceaſe during the time of the fever, and return 
again, when the fever ceaſes. This great number 
and variety of febrile ſymptoms has led many into 
error, by endeavouring to find out the nature of the 
fever, from only ſome. of theſe ſymptoms; as they 
have more or leſs favoured a preconceived -hypothehis. 

But as tmany-of theſe ſymptoms vary in almoſt every 
| feveriſh patient, and, likewiſe, in the different ſpe- 

cies of fevers, it is evident, that the nature of a fever 
cannot be diſcovered-from ſymptoms, which may be 
ſeparated from the fever. Theſe may ſerve to diſtin- 
guiſh the different kinds of fevers, but never can * 
cover the n nature of one. 


— x 7 
£ 1 8 we þ "x 4 £ 


A P H. ral. A —— 


T® ovoid as ettor,. it will bs: neceſſary to 
E--fdec; fram-innumerable ſymptoms, thoſe 
only Which always attend every fever; and 
whole preſence makes the phyſician ſenfible that 
there is actually a fever, and whoſe abſence 
ew: that the Patient is free from a fever. : 


'T hough ph 7 may differ about che cauſes 
and nature of fevers, yet all of them are able to diſ- 
tinguiſh, Whether a fick ' perſon has à fever or not. 
There are, therefore, ſome ſymptoms preſent in every 
fever, by which they are aſſured that there is one; 
and theſe will be preſent, as well in continual fevers, 
as intermittents; in a eas ephimera, as in the 
moſt ardent fever. All the ocher ſymptoms, which 

ar only in ſome fevets, and do not at all times, are, 
therefore, to be — and, thus, we ſhall avoid 


5 we” 


Aph. 562, &c. and of Fevers in general. 5 
all the confufion ariſing from ſuch a multiplicity of 


ſymptoms; and, the whole e reduced to the 
e ſimplicity. ; 


af H. DLXT.. 


ND then, from theſe ſonkptoms (561), 
1 duly diſcovered, and rightly conſidered, 
the individual nature of the fever will be 
found out. c 


C + -8- 


"bare, after colleding g all the ſymy oms he 
| had obſerved 'in fevers, und, that tae. following 
only, were Pn — every fever. 5 1 


* 3 
4 11 
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. Es A 5 H. DLAI 


N every 8 RES ks, 
there is always a -ſhiveri ig, a quick pulſe, 


"= heat, varying In l at different times | 


of the fever. | 
? Theſe; are the oily ſymptoms common to all FORT : 
This ſhivering, or ſenſe of cold, attends every fever 
. ariſing from internal cauſes. . By an internal cauſe, 
we mean that producing the Eber which pre-exiſted 
in the body before the ever, whether, at firſt, with- 
out the body, and received into it, or generated with- 
in the body itſelf. Thus, for example, the conta- 
gion of the plague, or that of the ſmall:pox,' & c. 
taken into the body, excites a fever, but always pre- 
ceded with a ſhivering, although the "cauſe itſelf is 


not generated in the body; but:conveyed mito it from 


without. "Corrupted bile, alſo, kindles a fever, Which 


always begins, kewiſe⸗ with this ſhivering, Inboth theſe ' 


_ caſes, the fever iS ſaid to ariſe from an internal cauſe. 
r when a e eee then the 


II STS e 


o * * 14 > \ * 
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6 Of IxTERNAL DIS EASES, Aph. 564. 
ſhivering does not always attend: for example, a 
fever from ſudden, and violent anger, has no ſhi- 
vering, but heat only. The ſame is alſo true, in 
acute tevers, excited from ſtrong and long conti- 
nued exerciſe; therefore, it is ſaid in the text, that 
theſe three ſymptoms are preſent in every fever ariſ- 
ing from internal cauſes 3 
The quickneſs of the pulſe is meaſured by the ex- 
ceſs of its gelerity above what it is in health; but 
there is a great difference in the pulſe in different peo- 
ple; and, in infants, it is quicker than in adults. In 
a healthy man, and at reſt, the pulſe beats three thou- 
ſand ſix hundred times in an hour; when the artery 
beats oftener, in this ſpace of time, the pulſe is ſaid 
to be quick. The fibrile heat is meaſured by com- 
paring that with the heat of a perſon in health. 
But theſe three ſymptoms. do not attend together 
through the whole courſe of the fever ; for the ſhi- 
vering begins with the feyer, and, is then, followed 
with heat, gradually increaſing, and molt intenſe in 
the height of the fever, decreaſing again, by degrees, 
with the fever itſelf. But, ſometimes, the ſhivering, 
2 in ſemitertians, accompanies the fever, through 
its whole courſe, a new paroxiſm coming on before 
the firſt is quite finiſned. Fo 


x 


"Yi Ra 

HE fever, in which the three above men- 
A tioned ſymptoms run on ſwiftly, and with 
danger, is called an acute fever. = 
To denominate a fever acute, it is not ſufficient 
that theſe three ſymptoms, common. to all fevers, 

ſhould advance {wiftly » but that, alſo, the life of 
the patient ſhould be in danger, or, at leaſt, reaſon 
to fear it from ſuch a fever: for acute diſcaſes are 
ſhort and ſevere, ſoon killing the patient, or ſoon 


+ AZ. 


terminating themſelves. + 


- 


Aph. 56 5, &c. and of Fx vn ks in general. " 
1 AH D 
Nr when theſe three inſeparable ſymptoms 


of a fever advance ſlowly, with, or with- 
out danger, the fever is ſaid to be flow. 


APH. DLXVL 
B OTH theſe ſpecies of fevers are either epi- 


demical, or common to a whole people, or 
only peculiar to this, or that perſon, and are 
then called ſporadic. | 


We come now to another diviſion of fevers, to 
Which both the other kinds are equally ſubject, name- 

ly, into epidemical, or particular fevers. The for- 
mer ariſe from ſome common cauſe, have uſually the 
fame courſe and ſymptoms, and require the ſame 
method of cure in all; but the latter, ariſing from 
very different cauſes, require a different treatment al- 
moſt in every individual. | 


AP H. DLXVIL 


THOSE are called acute, febrile diſorders 
1 which are accompanied with an acute fe- 

ver (564); but thoſe are called chronical febrile 
caſes, which are attended with a flow fe- 


W .-: dt, 


As all inflammatory diſeaſes are attended with a. 
feyer, the hiſtory of Nen, taken in its greateſt lati- 
tude, would include the greateſt part of diſeaſes, 
which would occaſion great confuſion. And, as in 
theſe diſeaſes, a different method of cure is required, 
ſuitable to the nature of the part affected, it is evi- 
. 4 „„ ; dont, 


7 


pulſe, and heat. 


S Oflurznxar Drier aces, Aph. $68;&c. 


Cent, that the hiſtory of inflammatory diſeaſes ought 
to be delivered .apart, though each of them are at- 


tended with a fever; yet they are attended with ſome 


particular ſymptoms arifing, not from the fever, but 
from the part affected; hence pleuritic, peripneumo- 
nic, hepatic, and other fevers. | . 


AP H. DLXVIIL 


ENCE the explanation of all theſe acute 

- = and chronical febrile diſorders, is founded 
upon a previous knowledge of the nature of 
the fever. „ - 


AP H. HRM. 
Ix | HICH knowledge is to be derived from A 


conſideration of the three ſymptoms com- 
mon to all fevers, namely, a ſhivering, a quick 


See the comment to Aph. 13. But here great care 
ſhould be taken to avoid any pre-conceived hypo- 


theſis. How egregiouſly have thoſe erred, who, neg- 


lefting experience, have endeavoured to diſcover the 
cauſes of natural things by reaſoning only! For, as 

the incomparable Sydenham wiſely obſerves, © If we 
attend to what nature actually performs, and ob- 


« ſerve what inſtruments ſhe uſes in her work, we 
* may diſcover her operations; but the manner in 


* which ſhe operates, will always be concealed.” 
Thus, by obſeryation, we diſcover, in every fever, 
that the velocity of the pulſe is increaſed, that the 


heart contracts more frequently, and thence again, 
that the cauſes which contract the heart are increaſed; 


but, in what manner thoſe cauſes act, which excite 
the heart to a quicker contraction, are hitherto con- 
cealed from all of us. For all we know of the na- 
. . | * > * 


Aph. 570, &c. and of FeveRs in general. 9 


ture of a fever, we diſcover only by its inſeparable 
effects and appearances ; therefore, the three com- 
mon and inſeparable ſymptoms are to be conſidered, 
in order to know the nature of a fever. 


AP H. DLXX.. 


F HESE ſymptoms, indeed, attend 1 every 
fever; but the quick pulſe only is preſent 


throughout the whole time of the fever, from 


the beginning to the end, and by that only the 
phyſician judges that there is a fever. LES 


Neither the ſhivering, nor heat, are obſerved 


throughout the whole time of the fever. In the 
greateſt cold of a quartan there is a fever, though no 
heat is obſerved ; and thoſe ſeem to trifle who ſay, 
that a heat attends during the febrile cold, and that 
it is only latent, and cannot be perceived. See the 
comment to Aph. 563. | | g 


AP H. DLAI: EN 
AND, therefore, whatever. the phyſician 


> knows of a fever, entirely depends upon 
the velocity of the pulſe. 


That an increaſed velocity of the pulſe only, ſhould 
be taken for an infallible ſign of a fever, has, for its 
ſimplicity, been diſpleaſing to many, eſpecially as 
this velocity is increaſed by ſuch ſlight cauſes as give 

little or no diſturbance to the body, ſuch as exerciſe, 


_ paſſions of the mind, full diet, &c. Certain it is, 


that a fever attends in theſe cafes, which vaniſhes im- 
mediately upon the ceſſation of thoſe ſhghter cauſes; 
bur thoſe cauſes, longer continued, may excite the 
| moſt dangerous fevers. Do we not find, that the 

. 8 t | \ molt 


IP 


| 
| 
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to Of INTERNAL DistASEs, Aph. $72, &c. 


moſt ardent fevers have aroſe from two violent exer- 
eiſes of body? Gluttony alſo has often raiſed a dan- 
gerous fever; and many, by exceſs of wine, have died 


apoplectic wich an acute fever. It is not therefore 


to be wondered, that a ſlight fever ſhould be ex- 


cited from light cauſes. 


„* AP H. DLXXII. 


H E proximate cauſe therefore of this ve- 
loſity of the pulſe, is likewiſe the proxi- 
mate cauſe of the fever thus known. 


For the proximate cauſe of a diſeaſe is that, whoſe 


. preſence makes the diſcaſe, and whoſe abſence re- 


moves it. See the comment to Aph. 11. 


* 


APH. DxXII. 
＋ HIS cauſe therefote is a quicker con- 


traction of the heart; and therefore is an 
affection of life, endeavouring to avoid death, 
as well in the cold fit, as in the heat of the 
fever. | 


As in every fever: the motion of the . is ac- 
cellerated, it is juſtly ſaid to be an affection of life, 
endeavouring to avoid death. The truth of this is 
apparent in "the cold fit of a fever, in which the 
coldneſs of the (extremities denotes that the blood 
cannot be propelled to the ultimate extremities of the 
arteries ; and that there are obſtacles in this caſe, 
which were not before. The pulſe is now quick 
2nd ſmall, the irritated heart-endeavouring with all 
its force to overcome the reſiſtances; but when the 
— cold is followed by heat, the increaſed velo- 

of the heart's motion will continue, until the 


cauſe which diſturbed the equability of che circula- _ 
tion 


Va 
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tion is removed, or r elſe ſo ſubdued as to be no longer 
| RUINS | 


.. DEXXIY: | 
| TT HIS quicker action of the heart there- 


fore, infers a quicker reciprocal influx of 
the nervous fluid from the cerebellum into the 
muſcular fibres, as well as a quicker influx of 
the blood into the veſſels, and into the ventricles 
of the heart. 


For the explanation of this aphoriſm, ſee Boer- 
haave s Inſtitut, Medic. Sect. 187. 


A H. DLXXV. 


| AL MOST every fever, hitherto known, 

arifing from an internal cauſe, begins firſt 
with a ſenſe of cold, ſhaking and ſhivering, 
more or leſs, of longer. or ſhorter duration, 
either internal or external; according to the di- 


verſity of conſtitution, and cauſes of the fever 
itſelf. W | 


The firſt perceptible ſymptom of a fever is an 
unuſual coldneſs. Soon after this, the whole body 
begins to ſhake or tremble ; but the degree of this 
coldneſs is various. Sometimes the external parts 
of the body, and eſpecially the extremities, feel the 
cold moſt, which is ſometimes alſo perceived in the 


internal parts, while the external ſkin is only natu- 


rally hot; but in the worſt kind of fevers there is 

an intenſe heat about the præcordia, while the ex- 

tremities are as cold as marble. See Aph. 623. where 
we treat of febrile coldneſs. | 


A PR 
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4 P H. DLXXVI. 
5 AT this time of the ſever the pulſe i is . 


ſmall, and often intermitting; the extre- 


mities are cold; pale, tiff, wretabling, and in- 
fenkblo. 1 3Þ Oh > TE Rs 


f Cold. ] In the comment to A E 100. we demon- 
ſtrated, that heat always proceeds from an increaſed 
motion of the blood, and that it decreaſes as this 
motion is diminiſned. As therefore the force of the 
heart is in this ſtage of the fever ſo much weakened, 
that it cannot propel” the blood to the extreritles, | 
it is evident there muſt be a coldneſs ; for when the 
cauſes of animal heat are deficient, all the parts ex- 
poſed to the common air are reduced to the ſame 
temperature with the air itſelf, and they are then 
faid to be cold, becauſe the natural heat > whe, Roſy 
always exceeds the heat of the air. 

Pale.] The lively colour obſeryed in e 
ople, 1 from — 5 veſſels filled with recl blood , 
Ke the force of the heart being weakened, and un 
able to propel the blood to the extremities, the arte- 
ies at the ſame time contracting themſelves by their 
own elaſticity, the blood is repelled from the {maller- 
into the larger branches, and the ſubcutaneous arte- 
ries, being by this means in a great meaſure emptied, 

A paleneſs will ariſe. 

Stiff.] In the Fendnigg of: a fees; whe: fore 5 | 
the heart being weakened, cannot fill the ſmalleſt 
veſſels in the extreme parts. But beſides this, the 
cold, which contracts every thing, will increaſe the 
cohefion of the ſolid pacts, and conſequently aug- 
ment their ſtiffneſs, in the ſame manner * the win-" 
ter cold ſo ſtillens the fingers, as to render n 
ſcarce able to take hold of any thing. 

Frembling.] This ws: that the two- exuſes of | 

muſcular motion are deficient, namely, the influx of 
: 5 4 A £ % | * 
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the arterial blood into the muſcles, and of the ſpirits 
into the nerves. Theſe cauſes therefore being diſ- 
turbed or interrupted, will produce a trembling, and 
that often ſo violent, as to cauſe pain in the limbs 
| for ſome time after the fit is over. 

Inſenſible.] This only happens in the moſt ſevere 
febrile cold; for then the blood ſtagnates in the 
larger veins and ſinuſes of the heart, as a little of 
it only can be propelled through the lungs by the 
action of the heart, as is evident from the great 
anxiety which always at attend this very inſtant, Tha 


A P. * DLXXVII. 


Hs. EN CE it is ev digt that the blood at 

period of the fever ſtagnates in the 
Me as and that there is at the ſame 
time a caule 1 ine the heart (574-) 


That the fluids may have a free paſſage through 
the veſſels, it is neceſſary that their particles ſhould. 
be leſs than the diatmeter of the ſmall capillary ar- 
teries, that theſe veſſels ſhould retain their due am- 
Plitude, and that the moving cauſes ſhould have a 
force ſufficient to propel the humours through the 


veſſels; but all theſe cauſes are wanting in this ſtage 
of the (Over: 


4 > * - . 
So . A 


* 


A p H. DLAXVIT | 


N OM theſe two Seu namely, 
A ſtagnation i in the capillary veſſels, and an 
. ircitation of the heart, we learn the cauſe of 
all the ſymptoms which then appear „576. 

For . blood ſent to — wn ute 
of the heart through the veins, contracted by 
the eoldneſs of the extremities, will irritate 


22> 2 the 
; * * a : 
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the heart; and the left venticle, unable to over- 
come the refiſtance at the extremities of the ar- 
teries, will indeed beat the quicker, but will 
be contracted with leſs force than in health. 
But the left venticle of the heart, by the inter- 
vention of that wonderful organ the cerebellum, | 
is itſelf the cauſe of its own muſcular motion; 

for the action of the cercbellum on the heart 
by means of the nerves, depends upon the 
action of the heart itſelf on the cerebellum by 
the arteries; for as the left venticle of the 
heart then propels the blood, with leſs force 
through the arteries of the cerebellum, this laſt 
muſt therefore a& with leſs ey N the 
heart by the nerves. 


TA. PI. | DLXXIX. 


7 N every fever, after the Fyonproms enume- 

dared fn in Aph. 575 to 577, there ariſes a heat 
more or leſs, of longer or ſhorter duration, ei- 
ther internal, external, univerſal, or local, ac- 
cording to the different nature of the fever. 


This heat varies in degree, duration, and place, 
according to the different nature of the fever. In 
an ephimera, and the ſynochus ſimplex, or ſimple 
continent, the heart is gentle, and the moiſture a little 
more than natural; bur in the putrid continent it is 
much more intenſe, and in a manner pungent to the 
touch. In a true ardent fever it is burning to the 

and the expired air itſelf feels hot. In a true 
and exquifite tertian the heat continues but for a few 
hours; but in, continual fevers for ſome days, and 
even weeks, and in hectic fevers, for many months. 

It is one of the beſt ſigns when the febrile heat is 
equally diffuſed ; for it ſhews that the veſſels are per- 

VIOUS, 
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vious, and that the circulation is free. In the worſt 
fevers, there is ſometimes an intenſe heat about the 
vital organs, while, at the ſame time, the extremities 
are cold ; this ſhews that the circulation is deficient, 
and that the impervious blood begins to ſtagnate 
about the vital viſcera; while the heart being more 
ſwiftly contracted, propels the blood with a greater 
veloſity through the vellels which are yet pervious in 
the adjacent parts. 

But when a fever is attended with an inflamma- 
tion of ſome particular part, chen the heat is greateſt 
in the part affected, though the body is likewiſe 
violently heated, as the head in a true phrenitis, the 
fauces i in an e . Re 


A P H. DLXXX. 


W HI C H heat, as it. 5 the fever FY 
ready formed, is evidently more the effect 
of one, * A the cauſe or eſſence of a fever. 


It evidently appears from what has been aid, 

a true fever is preſent before there is an in- 
_ creaſed heat, therefore the eſſence of a fever cannot 
confiſt in heat, nor can heat be termed the eauſe of 
a fever, becauſe a cauſe would then follow its effects. 
which it muſt precede ;. yer Galen and his followers | 
formed, tas! it conſiſted i in an increaſed heat. 


— 


AP H. DLXXXIL. 5 
AN D therefore a quicker contraction 4 is : 


heart, with an increaſed reſiſtance at the 
capillary veſiels, compleats the idea, or effence 
of every acute fever. 


We : have already ons that a quick 


pulſe, is The pathognomic ſign of every fever; the 
proximate 


2 
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proximate cauſe of which is a quicker contraction of 
the heart; but when this quicker contraction of the 
heart is attended with an increaſed reſiſtance at the 
extremities of the arteries, we then have the idea of 
an acute fever, which is dangerous as well as ſwift 

in its ee 


e I. DLXXXII. 
B UT both thei, namely, a hacker con- 


traction of the heart, and an increaſed re- 
fiſtance at the capillaries may be produced in a 
living animal by cauſes infinite in number and 


variety; and as they may happen either jointly” 
or ſeparately, ſo when one is produced, the 
other eaſily follows. 


1 is 9 from ka we $22 a1 in the com- 
ment to Aph. 100, concerning the effects of an in- 
creaſed velocity of the blood, that the more fluid 
parts will be expelled, and a dryneſs and inflamma- 
tory vicidity ariſe, by which it will be rendered unfit 
to circulate freely through the narroweſt extremities 
of the arteries. *On the other hand, if the reſiſtance” 
about the capillary arteries is increaſed, the con-' 
traction of the heart muſt alfo be ſoon increaſed 
for the three cauſes upon which the motion of the 
heart depends will be oftener applied in a given 
time, and conſequently the r will be the more 
W contracted. | 


A P H. DLAXXIT, 


FPHEREFORE the n cant 42 a 
fever may have an infinite number of 


proximate cauſes. 5 


APH. 
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A H. DLXXXIV. 


W HIC, however, are divided into ſuch 
3 as are peculiar to every individual, or 
univerſal and common to moſt people; and theſe 
generally depend on the ſtate of the air, on diet, 
and the way of living. 7 1 


The firſt diviſion of theſe cauſes is into thoſe pe- 
culiar to every individual, and may therefore be dif- 
ferent in every one; thus, one has a fever from a 
ſurfeit, another from over watching, a third from too 
much exerciſe of body, &c. The ſecond diviſion 
into ffith as are common to many people at the ſame 
time; thus the cauſe ſpreading a fever, frequently 
reſides in the air, and is attended with the ſame ſymp- 
toms in every patient. Theſe common cauſes of 
fevers are often owing to diet, and bad proviſions. 
_ Hippocrates remarks, that the uſe of ſtagnant wa- 
ters in the winter, excited peripneumonic and ma- 
niacal diſorders in young people, and ardent fevers in 
the old. But how the ſame courſe of life expoſes 
our bodies to the like diſeaſes has been taught = | 
Ramazine, in his treatiſe on the diſeaſes of tradeſ- 


A H. DLXXXV. 

TVHE cauſes therefore of a fever are either 
1 {ſingular or epidemic. „„ 
VwV eee 
23 H E more immediate fingular cauſes of 
>». fevers may be reduced. to certain heads; 


as 1. The ingeſta, or acrid aliments, whether 
*** under 
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under the denomination of food, drink, ſauces, 
medicines, or Ppoifons, having ſuch properties 
that they cannot be digeſted, moved through, 
or diſchanged out of the body; or when taken 
in ſuch qquamtities as to irritate, ſuffocate, ob- 
ſtruct, or putrefy. 2. The retenta, or things 
zetained within the body, which ought to be 
expelled, whether their retention be ewing to 
cold, unctions, ſorrowful affections of the mind, 
meats, trinks, medicines, poiſons, a damp foggy 
air, reſt, a neglect of uſtal exerciſe, obſtruc- 
tions and compreffions of the veſſels, either 
from their contents, or from ambient bodies. 
3. The geſta, or too much exerciſe either of 
the mind, ar the body, heat, Sc. 4. The 
anplicutu, 'os things applied externally to the 
body, chat are aorid, pungent, corroding, burn- 
ing, or ififfarring. 5. Such things us produce 
great alterations in the humours and their mo- 
tiotis, which: many externals as well as internals. 
will do; as hunger, evacuations, matter, wa- 
ter, ichor in thoſe who have a dropſy, or em- 
pyema; a -tharp ſerum collected in any part, 
exalted bile, an inflammation, ſuppuration, gan- 
grene, cancer, overwatching, too intenſe ſtudy 


of any kind, exceflive uenery, &. 


Many of che cauſes here enumerated, do not ex- 
cite a fever in all, but only in thoſe who are prediſ- 
poſed; for, as we have already obſerved, the cauſes. 
of diſeaſes are either ꝓrediſpoſing or occaſional. The 
firſt are ſo called, becauſe they prediſpoſe the body 
to diſeaſe upon the acceſſion of another cauſe, which. 

Would not have been ſufficient of itſelf to produce 
the Uileafe, without the intervention af thoſe prediſ- 
Poſing eauſes. Thus, a difffeult digeſtion 1 
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raiſe a fever in every one, nor in one who la- 
bours hard in the ſcorching heat of the ſummer; but 
in thoſe who are plethoric, or naturally of a hot 
conſtitution. 2 
The Fe or occaſional cauſes of fevers, 
are ranked in four clafſes, that the phyſician may 
better retain them in his memory, and by knowing 
the cauſe of the fever, may determine what een. 
of cure, and what remedies are required to re- 
move it. | | 
1. Ingeſta.] Naturally all the humours of the 
Dog are without acrimony, except the urine and 
the bile. But then ſuch things as have a notable 
acrimony, may be.received into the body from with- 
out. The prime viæ do often contain acrimony, 
which, if it were received into the blood, would im- 
mediately diſturb all the functions. Indeed there is 
a faithful monitor placed here, to prevent any thing 
acrid from eaſily getting into the blood, namely, a 
contraction of the mouths of the .abſorbing veins 
and lacteal veſſels. But yet it cannot be demed but 
art of the acrid ingeſta does ſometimes get into the 
Plod; for the ſucking infant has been thrown into 
convulſiohs by the milk of a drunken nurſe. A 
purge taken by a nurſe, will often have the ſame 
ect in an infam, and the ſmell of garlick eaten may 
be perceived in the milk. A ſlight acrimony in the 
blood may, by the action of the veſſels and viſcera, 
be diſcharged from the body; but while it is in the 
blood, it muſt increaſe the velocity of the circulation 
c 8 . 
Food.] Which is either already acrid, or becomes 
ſo. by Raying too long in the warm ſtomach. Thus 
milk, in weak people, generally turns ſour; and the 
fleſh of animals, which live upon others, eaſily de- 
generates into a putrid acrimouñ. 
Drink. ] Namely, when made by fermentation. 
For new ale, milk, whey, and the like, never offend 
by their acrimony, unleſs they are already ſour, or 
. VVV 
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become ſo in weak bodies. But the acrimony in fer- 
mented liquors does, by its ſtimulus, increaſe the 
motion of the heart; and it is well known, that an 
immoderate uſe of theſe liquors will excite cra ulary 
fevers, though they are x deſpiſed by thoſe w 
accuſtom themſelves to drinking. See inſtances of 
the fatal effects of drinking in the third book of the 
_ Epidemics of Hippocrates. * 

Sauces.] All theſe are uſually made of the moſt 
acrid ſpices, as pepper, garlick, onions, &c. with 
the addition of falt, vinegar, wine, and other things. 
All theſe, as they conſiſt of the moſt ſtimulating lob 
ſtances, may eaſily excite a fever. 

- Medicines.] In chronical and cold difaſes, 2s 
the dropſy, palſy, and ſome kinds of apoplexies, he 
ſtrongeſt ſtimulants are required in order to raiſe a 
fever. But ſometimes vomiting and purging medi- 
cines excite great diſturbance in the body, and too 
much cre: the quickneſs of the circulation,” tho”. 
the diſeaſe to be cured requires the motion-of the 
blood to be ſedate. For this reafon Sydenham ad- 
viſes, that when a purge or vomit 1s neceſſary in acute 
continual fevers, bleeding to be premiſed, to Fm | 
vent the too great agitation of the blood PE 

the operation of theſe medicines. - 

Poiſons.] There are ſome poifons chat are 'mani- 
feſtly acrid to the ſenſes, as arſenick, corroſive 
ſublimate, &c. And it is certain, that not only 
ſudden death, but alſo the moſt obſtinate malignant 
fevers have been raiſed by taking of poifons. But 
there are other poiſons which diſturb” the whole, ex- 
cite acute fevers, and even kill, though -they have 
no ſenſible acrimony, as the viperine Poiſon which 


reſembles in colour and yon” the oil of ſweet al- 
monds. 


Having ſuch properties, &.] Our ingeſta are 
ſaid to be digeſted when they are ſo changed by the 
action of the veſſels and viſcera, as to ber like 
the humours of our body. It is therefore neceſſary 


that 
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that the concoctive powers ſhould be able to over- 
come the coheſion or tenacity of what is taken into 
the body. Two cauſes may therefore impede the 
digeſtion, viz. a weakneſs of the aſſimilating powers, 
and too great tenacity of the aliments taken. The 
hardy plowman eats beef and fat bacon ſalted and 
dried in. the ſmoak, and is even nouriſhed thereby, 
while a weak girl would be oppreſſed and made fe- 
veriſh with the ſame diet. It is likewiſe certain, 
from daily obſervation, that thoſe who eat too much, 
though it be food of eaſy digeſtion, become indiſ- 
poſed, grow hot, thirſty, have a quick pulſe, and 
are really in a fever. Such light fevers in healthy 
| people are indeed eaſily removed; but in the weaker 
ort, a very intenſe fever is ſometimes kindled. 

Or, when taken in ſuch quantities, &c,] The 
aliments we take may not only offend in their quali- 
ties, but alſo in their immoderate quantity: for when 
a healthy perſon eats more than his ſtomach can bear, 
he 1s troubled with loathings and ſickneſs, till at laſt 
the ſtomach being irritated, frees itſelf by vomit, It 
is a very dangerous diſorder, when the ſtomach is 
extremely diſtended by too great a quantity of ali- 
ments rarefied by heat; for both the orifices have 
been obſerved, in this caſe, to contract themſelves ſo 
violently with 2 convulſive force, as to occaſion an 
intolerable anxiety, fruitleſs endeavours to vomit, 
and at laſt a fatal apoplexy, the trunk of the aorta 
deſcendens,: being preſſed by the diſtended ſtomach, 
ſo as to urge the blood with great impetus, and in 
too great quantity upon the excephalon, and ſome- 
times rupture its veſſels. - Add to this, that the ali- 
ments retained long in the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
corrupt ſpontaneouſly, and. produce. the worſt kind 
of putrefaction, as is evident from the vomiting of 
corrupt matter, and the fetid ſtools which follow af- 
ter this ſort of gluttony. 95 

2. It is certain that fevers frequently ariſe from 
a retention of the menſes, and from a ſuppreſſion of 
5 | G3 the 
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- the inteſtinal diſcharge is indeed tole 
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the lochia in lying-in women. Hhues in any part, 
which daily diſcharge a conſiderable quantity of mat- 
ter,, when they are ſuddealy healed up, occafion not 
only fevers, but alſo the moſt dangerous diſeaſes. 
The caſe is the ſame on healirig of old ulcers, and 
drying up the herpes in infants,” unleſs ſome other 
evacuations are ſubſtituted in their room. 

Thoſe parts, which by 100 long retention in the 
body, would become injurious, are chiefly in a ſtate 


of health diſcharged by ſtool, urine, and perſpira- 
tion; for chough there are other excretions in the 


body, yet they ſerve not ſo much to depurate the 
maſs of humoars, as to prefer ve the functions of 
particular parts, as the meicus of the noſe, the wax itt 


the ear, & d. Urine retained long in the bladder, 


and becoming, acrimonious hy bear, may, by diſtend- 
ing and eroding! the bladder, excite an inftammation 
and fever, attended with the worſt h ymptoms, as 
we are aſſured from numerous — A fop- 
preflion of arine from forne defect in the kidnies, or 
from a caleulus obſtrucking the ureters, will exeite a 
fever, and ſooner or later bring on certain death, 


after it has firſt affected the brain. A — tg teſſion o 


longer, though not without danger. 8 

That the whole body is perſpirable, was Known to. 
Hippocrates and the ancient phyſicians ; but that 
the perfpiration alone exceeds all the other ſenſible 
evacuations taken together, and that a juſt propor- 
tion of it is of the laſt moment; as well for the pre- 
ſervation of health, xs for the eure of difeaſes, was 
firſt ranghr by Sanctorius, and afterwards confirmed 


by Keil, and improved by the celebrated de Gorter. 


From the obſervations of theſe authors the reaſon will 
appear why the following Particulars are ranked 
among the cauſes of fevers. - 


Cold.] It was obſerved in the comment to Aph. 


117. that the particles ef our fluids are made more 


* by cold; and that the orifices of final Ts 
els 
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ſels opening in the ſurface of the ſlein, may be con- 
tracted by cold, no one can doubt; therefore both, 
theſe effects of cold muſt obſtruct perſpiration. 'From, 
the. obſervations of the above-mentioned writers we. 
have the following general rule, That perſpiration. 
is leſs at that time the thermometer indicates a 
<< greater cold.” But cold is above all moſt inju- 
rious, when it ſuddenly comes after great heat; for 
then fatal pleuriſies often ariſe. Hence Sanctorius 
-adviſes us to avoid this pleaſing but deceitful cold 


MF. ; | 
_ VUndctions.} It is highly probable that fat ſub- 
ſtances obſtruct the perſpiratory canals ;, and for this; 
reaſon, a flight anointing of the ſkin in ſome people 
even with the mildeſt oil, excites, an eryfipelas, and: 
often a fever. But unctions ſeem to have been.uſed, 
to leſſen too great a perſpiration; yet it may be juſtly 
doubted, whether unctions are always of ſuch ha: 
_ conſequence as to raiſe a fever, ſince they were of 
general uſe among the ancients after bathing, ang, 
were uſed by the athletz to prevent ſweating, with-, 
out any bad conſequence, Reaumur prolonged the 
lives of inſects by leſſening their perſpiration, and 
it is not without reaſon he believes the ſame may be 
tried in the human ſpecies. For in cold countries, 
where people perſpire leſs, we find mare long liyers, 
than in hot countries; and in winter, when the per- 
{piration is much leſs, we ſee people in as 0d 
health as in ſummer. Though it cannot be denied 
that many diſeaſes ariſe from an obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, yet it is not hitherto determined what quantity of 
Per ſpiratule is neceſſary in everyone to maintain heath. 
But it is probable that too much care to defend the 
body from the injuries of the air, increaſes the perſpi- 
ration beyond what is neceſſary. It is certain robuſt 
perſons perſpire but little, and are for this reaſon 
Jeſs liable to ſlight indiſpoſitions; but when they are 
* with prot diſcaſes, their Preſs B more 
langerous, and their recovery more difficult. 
2 EY C4 * Sorrowful 
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Sorrowful affections of the mind.] Sanctorius ob- 
ſerves, that grief and fear obſtruct perſpiration.— 
that being once obſtructed, grief and fearfulneſs of 
mind follow, - and that nothing promotes it more 
than chearfulneſs. 3 | 
Meats, drink.] In what manner theſe may create 
a fever, has been explained a little before. But 
Sanctorius obſerves that perſpiration is much leſſened, 
by pork, muſhrooms, melons, and new figs and rai- 
fins,” &c.- | . 1 Cl e 
Medicines.] Thoſe of the milder kind do not 
leſſen perſpiration, as Sanctorius obſerved of caſſia; 
but thoſe which powerfully evacuate do. 
Poiſons.] For theſe raiſe much greater diſturbance. 
in the body than medicines, and at the ſame time 
weaken the vital powers. . 
A damp foggy air.] This kind of fogs adheres to 
walls and marble pavements, and, being condenſed, 
run down in ſtreaks like oil; and ſometimes an un- 
uſual heat attends, and then every one feels a ſenſe 
of heavineſs and wearineſs ; which are certain ſigns 
of a diminiſhed perſpiration. At this time peripneu- 
monies prevail, the perſpiration of the lungs being 
ceckedl by ue a foggy t . 
A neglect of uſual exerciſes. ] How much exerciſe 
contributes to preſerve - health, and ſtrengthen the 
body, has been before obſerved in the comment to 
Aph. 25. Ne. 2. and to 28, NY. 2. Sanctorius ob- 
ſerves; that by exerciſe the body becomes lighter, and 
that when perſpiration is deficient in healthy people, 
it 15 reſtored by exerciſe.” „FC 
Obſtructions and compreſſions of the veſſels, &c.] 
An obſtruction ſuppoſes that the particles to be tranſ- 
mitted, are too bulky to paſs the capacity of the 
tranſmitting veſſel. (See Aph. 107.) Therefore the 
excretory ducts being obſtructed, thoſe particles will 
be retained which ought to be diſcharged, But a- 
mong the cauſes of obſtruction we reckoned thoſe 
which diminiſhed the capacity of the veſſels by 2 
8 | f na 
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nal compreſſure, which muſt take Place: here. See 
Aph. 112. 5 

3. The geſta, or too much exerciſe of the mind, 
&c.] See Aph. 99, 104, and 571. ; 

Heat.] Sultry heat is one of the moſt frequent 
cauſes of fevers ; for the fluid parts being exhaled, 
the reſt acquire an inflammatory denſity, and its mo- 
tion through the capillaries reſiſted, and from this- 
reſiltance a quicker contraction of the heart, that is 

a fever. 

4. The applicata, Kc. A thorn fixed in the 
fleſh, eſpecially in ſome tendinous part, has often 
excited a violent inflammation and fever. Cantharis 
des applied to ſeveral parts of the body at one time, 
have trequently produced a fever with thirſt, a 

ſtangury, and bloody urine. What frightful mala- 
dies enſued from the application of a plaſter ſprink- 
led with coroſive ſublimate, may be ſeen in Degne- 
rus de dyſenteria, p. 234. Theſe ſuffice to prove 
that a fever may ariſe from the external e 
of acrid ſubſtances. it 

5. The blood has ſome qualities which diſtinguiſh 
it from all other fluids; fee Aph. 92; and it was 
demonſtrated in the comment to Aph. 97, that the 
fabric of the body formed blood which could not be 
imitated by any art known. This power of forming 
blood is poſſeſſed not only by perfect animals, but 
alſo by the tender ſtamen of the chick in the firſt 
days of incubation by the heat of the hen, of which 
there was not before the leaſt appearance. So long 
as the blood, poſſeſſed of all its neceſſary qualities, 
1s moved throu h the veſſels, the animal is in health; 

burt ſo ſoon as it degenerates from its natural ſtate, 
all the functions will be diſturbed, and the heart irri- 
tated by a vitiated blood, will beat quicker, and 
produce a fever. Thus, in the moſt healthy people, 
after eating a more than e, quantity of food, 
there is a manifeſt quickneſs of the pulſe, while a 

| * quantity of crude chyle, mixed with the _ 
WS 
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flows through the veſſels; for this reaſon, weak 
people are immediately ſenſible of the leaſt error in 
diet, and more eſpecially, if the food eaten is diffi- 
cult to digeſt. When the blood, degenerates from, 
ies natural craſis in the pale virgin, a white fever 


_ © _axiſes; becauſe the blood, in theſe tender habits, can-, 


not be elaborated to its laſt degree of perfection, and 


inſtead of good blood, a crude liguor flows through. 
the veſſels. | | 


But to form good blood, there muſt be a due mo- 
tion of the humours through the veſſels ; for the firſt 
appearance of red blood. in the egg, is in that point 
where the pulſation is perceived. In like manner the 


cChyle, farmed from the aliments, eirculates with the 
blood for many hours before it acquires the nature of 


blood. Whatever therefore greatly alters this mo- 


tion of the fluids, may diſturb the office of ſanguifi- 
e e ir more or leſs from its natural 


But very great is the number of thoſe cauſes which 
may alter the motion and nature of the humours, 
and ſome of them fo ſubtile as to appear only. by 
their efſects, and others in no ways diſcoverable by 
the ſenſes, as the virus of the ſmall- pom, plague, &c. 
We ſhall therefore enumerate the principal of theſe 
cauſes, that by the knowledge of them one may be 
able to judge of the reſt ; for it would be difficult 


to xecount them all. 


Hunger.] Hunger is that ſenſation which ariſes 
in a healthy perſon, to give him notice that the body 
requires freſh aliments to reſtore thoſe parts which 
have been loſt by the actions of life and health. For 


when hunger has been ſuſtained for a long time, the 


blood is not ſupplied with ſweet chyle, all the hu- 
mours then become acrid, and incline to putrefac- 
tion, the breath begins to ſtink, the urine turns very 
ſharp, and a fever, with thirſt, ariſes from the in- 
creaſed acrimony of the humours. How long hun- 
ger may be fuſtained without deftroying life, 9 
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be determined; but Hippocrates has told us, That 
if any attempt to faſt for ſeven days, without eat- 
ing or drinking, moſt of them die within that time; 
< bat that even thoſe who ſarvive it do nevertheleſs 
<« die, although they are afterwards perfuaded to eat 
and drink.” An Engliffl woman is recorded to 
have lived only by the ſmelf, without meat or drink, 
for the ſpace of am year, though * under a per- 
petual guard, by order of Henry the eighth; and: 
we are hkewiſe told df a Scotchman living chus for ſe- 
veral months. See Schenchius. | 1 8 


#7 2 


* Fvacuations.} If the quantity of our healthy Hu- 
mours be diminiſhed by profaſe evacuations, the 
proportion of crude chyle will be too great with re- 
ſpect to the concotted healthy humonrs ; whence a 
_ difpoſition of the ffuids to become acrid, and putrefy. 

See Aph. 25. Hence. great weakneſs of body after 
profuſe hemorrhages, for wounds, abortions, &c. 

But when the thinnet Humours ſeparated from the 
blood, are too plentifully difcharged our of the body, 
the remaining maſs is more diſpoſed to run into con- 
cretions, bemg nom deprived of its moft fluid parts; 
from whence an inflammation may ariſe, which is al- 
Ways attended with a fever. 4 
Matter.] Laudable matter long confined in a cloſe 
warm place, is by degrees attenuated and changed 
into a worſe ftate, becoming ichorous and acrid ; and 

then being eafily abforbed, it infects the whole maſs 
of blood with a purutent cacochymy ; which is always 
attended with a ſtow fever. | 
Water, ichor, &c.] An incipient dtoplſy is r 
ever with a fever; for all the parts are cold and 
languid : but an inveterate dropfy is always accom- 
panied with one, the ſtagnant waters at lengeh turn- 
ing putrid, part of which being abforbed and mixed 
with the blood, by its ſtimulus raiſes a fever, and 
greatly increaſes the thirft. 1 DE 
by harp ferum, &c.} If ſcorbutic ulcers are fud- 
denly healed up by drying medicines, without on 
YT, - correct- 
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correcting the ill ſtate of the humours, fevers, and 
the worſt conſequences may follow. _ 

Exalted bile.] When the bile, the moſt 3 of 
all the natural humours, is by any cauſe rendered, 
Kill more acrimonious, it is then ſaid. to be exalted, 
becauſe it frequently produces the moſt ardent fe- 
vers. That the bile is exalted by the ſummer heats, 
we are taught by obſervations from Hippocrates, . 
even to the preſent times; for this reaſon, after. very 
hot ſummers, autumnal bilious fevers are. very com- 
mon. | 

Inflammation.] This evident from what was 
ſaid in the comment to Aph. 558. 

Suppuration.] For is follows a preceding ir in- 
flammation; and while the ſuppuration is forming, 
all the inflammatory {yoptoms are increaſed, | See 
Aph. 387. > 

Gangrene.], For this is uſually the conſequence ce 
of a moſt violent inflammation: beſides the gangren- 
ous matter being abſorbed, often excites a moſt Po- 
trid fever. . . 

Cancer.] See the comment. to Aph. 499. 

Overwatchings. J For this exhauſts the Giri, N 
which cannot be repaired but by ſleep. But as the 

inſenſible perſpiration is obſtructed -: keeping too 
long awake, and as fevers frequently ariſe from an 
obſtructed perſpiration, too much watching may jut. | 
ly be ranked among the cauſes of fevers. ; | 

Too intenſe ſtudy. of any kind.] This has almoſt 
the ſame effect with overwatching ; for the ſpirits are: 
diflipated and conſumed, a wearineſs and heavineſs o 
the whole body fol lows, and often a greater weak - 
neſs than after violent exerciſe; a but this more eſpe⸗ - 
ciallyhappens when the mind is totally fixed upon 
only one object, as we read of Archimedes. 

We have now enumerated thoſe cauſes which ex- 
cite a fever; it now remains for us to conſider thoſe 
changes which happen in the human body from the 
fever itſelf, q 
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* HE effects of a fever are, a quicker expul- 
ſion and propulſion of the fluids, an agi- 
tation of the ſtagnant, and an intimate mixture 
of all; an attenuation of thoſe which reſiſt; a 
concoction, and ſecretion of the concocted hu- 
mours, and a criſis, or critical diſcharge of that 
which, by its ſtimulus and coagulum, produced 
the fever; a change of the healthy humours in- 
to a diſeaſed ſtate, an alteration of the ſound 
parts into ſuch a ſtate as will enable the patient 
to bear things which he was not accuſtomed to 
before; an expreſſion of the thinneſt fluids, and 
an inſpiſſation of the reſt ; a thirſt, heat, pain; 
anxiety, debility, laſſitude, a ſenſe of weight, 


— 


and a loathing of food. 


We ſhall now ſee what a fever will effect in the 
human body, ſo far as we conſider it abſtractly. The 
firſt effect then will be 2 9 
A A quicker expulſion and propulſion of the fluids.] 

This is evident from what has been faid in the com- 
ment to Aph. 573. In the cold fit of a fever, in- 

deed, the blood often ſtagnates in the extremities of 
the veſſels ; but even then the celerity of the blood 
expelled from the heart, is increaſed through the 
larger veſſels about the heart itſelf ; for although in 
the cold fit the heart expels only a ſmall quantity of 
blood at each contraction, yet as it palpitates ſwiftly, 
it moves what was expelled with a greater celerity. 
An agitation of the ſtagnant.] Some humours al- 
ways ſtagnate even in health, in ſeveral parts of the 
body; and it is neceſſary for many, uſes, that certain 
 humours ſeparated from the blood, ſhould be accu- 
mulated and collected into particular cells or cavities. 
OE do 8 W 
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Thus the cyſtic bile ſtagnates in a receptacle proper 
do itſelf; fat is collected in the adipoſe membrane, 
where it ſtagnates almoſt without motion; and in 
mucous cryptæ of the ſtomach and inteſtines, there 
ſtagnates a thick humour, &c.— But beſides theſe, 
chere are many humours collected into the cavities of 
the body, which are in motion, but ſtagnate in diſ- 
eaſes. Phus the cavities of the aborax, abdomen, 
Sar. in the living animal, (contain a moſt ſubtile va- 
pour, which, in a diſeaſerl ſtate, as collected and con- 
denſed, and e the form. af. ſtagnate Water, as 
we are taught By drqpſies. When therefore the mo- 
tion of the 9 is increaſed by a fever, thoſe 
Which in health ſtagnated, are Nikewtf, þ ut in motion, 
as appears daily from practical — A fat 
perfon often looſes half his weight in an acute con- 
_ tinual fever. The bile in its cyſt, which only diſ- 
tis flowly into che duodenum, being put into — 
tian by a fever, will be reſorbed into the blood, and 
tinge the urine and eyes almaſt as in a jaundice. 
From all theſe it is evident, that an agitation of ſtag- 


nant humours is an effect of a. fever. 


An iotimate mixture of all.] For whatever 4 is ab- 
ſorbed by the veins, muſt paſs to / the right ventricle 
ef the ctheart, and from e e {mall pul- 
monary arteries, conveyed by the veins. into the Het 
ventricle of the heart, by which it is drove into the 
aorta, and thus continually circulated. 

An r of thoſe Which reli ] This eit 
of a fever is of 8 e in practice. For 
the adorable 8 Formed the bodies, that 
when. any thing is a 1 to it either as allimutlug, 
or an obſtacle, CY diſturbs the. equable circulation 
of the hymaurs,. e eee new. motion is excited, or 

that already ſubſiſtin When the blood 

ſtagnates in the c walter uri during the cold fit of an 
intermittent, the reſiſting maxter is attenuated and 
ſubdued by the fever itſelf, the fit then terminates, 
and a fret circulation 4s reſtored. Sydenham * ä 
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this, and adviſes not to be too haſty in curing a fever 
by the bark, for fear of ſuppreſſing the motions 
which would remove the obſtructions, 

A concoction.] When that cauſe, which, by 3 its 
ſtimulus or coagulum, produced the fever, is by the 
fever ſo changed, as to be fit to be expelled the bo- 
dy; it is then \ aid to be concocted. This concoction 
is very different from that made by the converſion of 
the aliments into our own ſubſtance, by the action 
of the veſſels and viſcera. One is the preparation of 
things taken into che body, the other a maturation of 
morbid particles, to be expelled the body either by 
urine, expectoration, ſtools, &c. 

A ſecretion of the concocted humours.] Though 
the matter concocted in fevers is rendered mild, and 
leſs capable of injuring the actions of the body; yet 
there is often ſuch qualities in it, as will not permit 
an aſſimilation of it into healthy humours. In ſuch 
caſe then the matter being collected in ſome particu- 
lar part, forms an abſceſs by nnen as will be 
afterwards demonſtrated. 

A criſis, or critical diſcharge, Kc. ] It has been 
often difputed, whether the obſervations, which have 
been handed down to us by the ancients, concerning 
the criſes of diſeaſes, hold true in thoſe which happen 
in our days. Hollerius ſays, that thoſe critical per- 

zurbations, which the ancients called criſes, rarely 
happen among us; and this he believed to proceed 
from the difference of ous climate, an intemperate 
way of living; or, becauſe phyſicians frequently 
weaken nature by bleeding, medicines, &c. Bur, 
alt eee pg op aig in all this, yet, it 
| denied, that, in our days, criſes are com- 
ny obſerved in diſeaſes; and, | ta a knowledge of 
them, is of great uſe NR 

Criſes do not happen in all diſeaſes, Sydenham ob- 
ſerved this, and ſays, There are ſome kinds of fe- 
vers which nature removes by ways peculiar to her- 
« ſelf, without any viſible evacuation, namely, by re- 
2 <: Turning the morbific matter into the maſs of blaod, 
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and aſſimilating whatever was foreign to it.“ Ga- 
En alſo obſerved, that death frequently follows in diſ- 
_ eaſes without any criſis, and gives the ſign by which 
this may be fore- Known. The firſt, and greateſt 
< fign is weakneſs of the faculties of the body ; ; the 
* ſecond, when there is no ſign of the leaſt concoc- 
tion, the diſeaſe itſelf being great, malignant, run- 
* jng with celerity. In this ſtate death will follow | 
_< without any criſis.” 

Many phyficians, alſo, perceiving that been re- 
turned, when the patient ſeemed well, and even after 
a manifeſt criſis; and, finding others, whom they 
have pronounced to be well, ſtruggle a long time 
with the diſeaſe, began to deſpiſe and neglect the 
obſervation of criſes. But the ancients have warn- 
ed us of theſe | diſappointments, and given the 
fiens by which relapſes, after criſes, may be pre- 


_ ited. For, it frequently happens, in very violent 


ers, that nature cannot conquer the diſeaſe at one 
conflict but, after a deceitful truce, breaks out 
again, and cannot be intirely ſubdued, but by raifing | 
new commotions, that the morbific matter, which 
ſtill remains, may be expelled, and that often, not 
by one, but many outlets. Hippocrates ſupplies us 
with a remarkable caſe, which Proves all this. Epi 
dem. lib. 3, Ægrot. 3. 

It is certain, "that the obſervation of criſes is of 
| great uſe; for by them we learn how, and by what 
Ways, nature cures diſeaſes ; and we are admoniſhed 
not to difturb her in that work by the impertinent 
endeavours of art. For when we have learnt, by 
careful obſervation, What eourſe nature inclines to 
take, and by what l ſhe evacuates the morbid 
humours, we may forward thoſe intentions by ſuit- 


able remedies. - We may alſo learn from the doctrine 
of criſes, and critical days, at what time of the diſeaſe 
thoſe alterations are to be expected. But of this we 
ſhall treat more fully. when we come to explain the 
old doctrine of critical days at Aph. 7414. 
Ie is, moreover, to be — that all the en- 


deavours 
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deavours of nature to concoct, prepare, and criti- 
cally diſcharge the morbid matter, may be diſturb- 
ed, either by the fault of the patient, phyſician, at- 
tendant, or ſome unavoidable accident, which no hu- 
man prudence could either foreſee or avert; as by 
ſudden anger, and other paſſions of the mind. Hip- 
pocrates gives a remarkable inſtance of this: for, in 
deſcribing the epidemical conſtitution which then pre- 


vailed; he ſays, thoſe were chiefly ſaved who had a 


large bleeding at the noſe, or a flux of urine, with a 


laudible ſediment ; yet, the daughter of Philo, who 
had all theſe died, becauſe ſhe ſupped unſeaſonably 
oh the ſeventh day. Sydenham often complains, that 
the patient's friends, or attendants, diſturbed every 
thing, and that many periſhed thereby, or, at leaſt, 
were, with great difficulty, preſerved. But it ſeems 


very probable, that thoſe phyſicians. who were, by 


their umpatience, always diſturbing the ſalutary ef- 


forts of nature, did it through ignorance. | Galen 


_ condemns the phyſicians of his time, who did not be- 


lieve they had proceeded according to art, if they had 


not bled, clyſtered, cupped, in all fevers, by which 


always prevent. b CE | 
But there have been phyſicians, in the following 


the motions of nature, at their ſtated periods, were 


ages, who have gloried in doing this with. defign. - 


Helmont exclaims againſt a criſis, and againſt phy- 


ſicians who expected one in diſeaſes; and boaſted that 


it was in his power to ſuppreſs diſeaſes at their firſt riſe. 
The ancient phyſicians have left us many excel- 

lent rules whereby we may diſcover the method, ways, 

and times, in which nature cures diſeaſes. If the 


moderns had uſed the diligence in the obſervation of 


diſeaſes, which the ancients did, we ſhould have im- 
proved and enlarged them long before ; for we are 


certain, that phyſie aroſe from obſervation, and will 


ever be moſt promoted by it. The worthy Syden- 


ham is a proof of this, who, without the help of 


theory, by diligent obſervation only, has collected all 
the phænomena of the diſeaſes yet known to us, and 
Vol HH. D | given 
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given a moſt exact hiſtory of them. Dr. Solano, a 
Spe niſh phyſician, though little acquainted with phy- 
ſical learning, gives us the ſtrongeſt proof how. 
much the medical art may be improved 7 obſerva- 
tion only; for he has, by a careful obſervation of the 
2 predicted various critical eyacuations by urine, 
weating, bleeding at the noſe, &c. and even to de- 
termine the hour when theſe criſes were to be ex- 
| knw It is, lükewiſe, very probable, that a num 
of uſeful ſigns may be diſcovered from the reſpi- 
ration, tongue, &c. if their different appearances 
were carefully obſerved in the courſe of diſeaſes. - 
A change of the healthy humours into, &c.] While 
the. ſound humours, in a healthy man, circulate freely 
through the veſſels, all the functions of the body are 
duly. performed ; but, when their motion is increaſed 
by a {vey their kealthy qualities are, ſooner or later, - 
changed, according to. the nature, violence, and. du- 
ration of the fever. In the variolous fever, a great 
art of the humours are changed into matter, and, 
in the worſt ſpecies of this diſeaſe, into a gangrenous 
ichor; and all this from an increaſed motion of the 
. ; 
An alteration of the ſound parts, &c. ] In many diſ- 
_ eaſes attended with a fever, we ſeethe bodies of people 
ſoaltered, that they afterwards ſuſtain the ſame cauſes, 
though frequently applied, without any detriment. 
Thus one, Who has had the ſmall pox, is not affected 
with it again, though he aſterwards aſſociates with 
thoſe who are ill of the diſeaſe. Sydenham alſo re- 
marks, That thoſe who are ſeized with a quartan, if 
* they were never afflicted with it before, the diſeaſe 
vwilb not fatigue him long the ſecond time; but will, 
<. go off ſpontaneouſly after a few fits. ; SL, 
An expreſſion of the-thinneſt, fluids, &c. ] See the 


comment to Aph. x00. © 2 5 
Thirſt, heat, and the other ſymptoms mentioned 
in the text, will be explained hereafcer under cheir 


particular titles. 


>" KB. 
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2 A P H. DRXXXVITE.” ? 
IE ſooner the lentor is removed, and the 
4 irritation allayed (574,) ſo much the 
ſlighter, ſhorter, and ſafer will the fever be; 
and the reverſe. The fever will alſo vary ac- 
cording to the different degree and concurrence 
of both theſe. , 


By lentor, we mean that obſtruction or obſtacle 
formed in the extremities of the ſmall veſſels, imped- 
ing the free courſe of the blood through them, whe- 
ther it proceeds from a fault in the humours, or vel- 
ſels, or both together, If this lentor, by the increaſ- 
ing force of the circulation in the heat of the fever, 
can be eaſily reſolved, and, at the ſame time, the 
cauſe uritafing the heart be ſuch as will ſoon ceaſe of 
its own accord, or eaſily ſubdued by the fever itſelf, 
it will then be of ſhort duration, and end favourably. 
Thus, if a fever ariſes from too much exerciſe, and 
the blood does not acquire an inflammatory thick- 
nefs, ſuch a fever will be cured, in a little time, by 
reſt, diluents, and a thin diet. For the 2 | 
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too great a celerity and impetus towards the heart by 
the violent motions of the body; but, by reſt, this 


Learn, thit a forth oſten in ares 
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See the comment to Aph. 558, where this is con 
firmed by the teſtimony of the ancients. Nor, will thi, 
be ſurpriſing, if we conſider what has been ſaid of the 
effects of a fever in the preceding aphoriſm; and, 
that a phyſician beſt conſults the intereſt of his pa- 
tient, who conſiders the fever as an inftrument of na- 
ture, whereby ſhe changes, ſubdues, and #4. 6d the 
; cauſes of diſeaſes. 


A PH. DxC. | 
ENCE the begining. increaſe; 4 


. © decreaſe, criſes, changes, and cure of a 
for vary both in acute, and particular f fevers. - 


As che -lentor, and i irritating ſtimulus act, in various 
d rees in fevers, the natural progreſs, ſymptoms, 
and cure of the diſeaſe, may be very different; and 
this is more particularly obſervable, in acute diſeaſes, 
which run through their courſe ſwiftly, and with dan- 
E but, in ſlow fevers, the changes are not ſo ſud- 

and conſiderable, nor are they limited to a defi- 
nite time. In epidemical fevers, which ariſe from 
the ſame common cauſe, there is a greater reſem- 
- blance even in different conſtitutions ; but in parti- 
cular fevers, which ax ariſe from different cauſes in eve- 
ry-perſon, a great variety is obſerved, as the ſeveral 
cauſes, of thele feyers, conſtitution of the patient, 
and the concurrence of different cauſes, may produce 
almoſt an infinite difference of changes; all which 
ought” carefully to be obſerved through the ſeveral | 
ſtages of the diſeaſe. | : 

"Begi inning JL We have already obſerved, that 4 
ere can 991 be known by the quickneſs of the 
pulſe ; therefore the beginning of a fever will be 
when this quickneſs of 'the pulſe begins to increaſe. 
It is of grend; moment to know the time when the 
feyer begins ; but this is very. rarely the caſe, as the 
3 18 ſeldom called in till the diſeaſe: has made 
tore progreſs; fo that he is obliged to depend upon 
the relation of the 3 and his attendants. In- 
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' Increaſe.] All that time of the diſeaſe, which 

comes betwixt the beginning and height of the diſ- 
caſe, is called the increaſe. In this period the func- 
tions are more and more injured, the pen in- 
creaſe, and new ones ariſe. 
_ Height.] This is the moſt dangerous Rate, be- 
cauſe all the ſymptoms have been increaſing through 
the progrels of the diſeaſe, and are now come to their 
anα⁰⏑, or height. During this time of the diſeaſe, 
the ancient phyſicians never diſturbed the body, either 
by diet or m edicines; but carefully. attended to na- 
ture, whether ſhe med to throw off the morbific 
matter by evacuations, or depoſite the ſame upon 
ſome particular part. | 

. Decreaſe.) In this ſtate the general ſymptoms el. 
ſen, and health daily increaſes ; ſo. that life is not 
generally in danger when the fever is paſt its decline, 
Hence Galen will have it, that if any die after this time 
of the diſeaſe, it'is owing either to the errors of the 
patient, or of the phyſician. But the declenſion of fe- 
vers is uſually proportionate to their increaſe, which 
we have ſhewn to be various in different fevers. Theſe 
are the four ſtages which we meet with in all diſeaſes, 
if the malignity of the diſeaſe, or the weakneſs of the 
patient, do not occaſion death, either in the increaſe 
or height of the diſeaſe ; or a perfect criſis happen- 

ing at this time does not prevent its future de- 
clenſion. 

Criſis.] Of a criſis, we have treated before in the 
comment to Aph. 587. But this is various in fevers, 
both with reſpect to time, or its being good or bad, 
perfect or imperfect, made at once, vor repeatedly, | 

by one or ſeveral Og, or elſe by tranſla- 
tions, 8 

Changes. A fever is often 8 into another 
diſeaſe, either of the ſame nature, or of a different 
kind. Thus continual fevers often turn into inter- 
mittents, and i intermittents into continuals. Beſides 

* ſolids and fluids are ſometimes ſo altered by the 


D 3 © fever 


— 


ſum 
and gangrenes in the vital viſcera, the heart, 
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fever as to bring on a new diſeaſe inſtead of health · 

But theſe changes vary according to the cauſe, vio- 
lence, duration, method of cure, &c. 


AF H. DXCE 


Fever terminates either in death, another 


* 


diſeaſe, or in health, 


AP: H. DXCIL. 


I.. terminates in death from a deſtruction of 
the ſolids by a force acting with too great 


violence upon them, or from ſuch a depravity 


of the fluids as to obſtruct the vital veſſels, or 


_ thoſe through which new fluids ought to be 


conreed, in the room of thoſe which are con- 
Hence , inflammations, ſuppurations, 


lungs, and cerebellum ; or aphthous ulcers. in 
the primæ viæ,, which frequently prove the 
capſe of death in fever. 


From a deſtruction of the ſolids, &c.] In a ſtate. 
of health the ſides of the veſſels ought to be ſtrong. 
enough to ſuſtain, without breaking, the impulſe 82 
the humours: for as they are moved through con- 
verging arteries, they muſt act with great force upon 


their ſides. If this force be increaſed, and the 3 ö 
e 


of the veſſels the ſame, it is evident there will 


danger of breaking their coheſion. The larger arte- 


ries indeed can bear a great force without a ropture, 
but the ſmall ſanguiferous arteries muſt be in danger 


of breaking by the increaſed impetus of circulation 
in fevers. Practical obſervations confirm this; for 


the acute fever which attends, the worſt kind of the 


maſk: 
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dmall- pox, is often followed with violent hæmorrha- 
ges either from the lungs, or the kidnies. | | 
Or from ſuch a depravity of the fluids, &c.] In 
a fever the moſt liquid parts of the fluids are expreſ- 
Jed, and the remainder thickened ; and thus the hu- 
mours becoming impervious, muſt occaſion obſtruc- 
tions. But if this happens in the vital viſcera, as in 
the lungs or cerebellum, death muſt ſoon follow. 
Or thoſe through which new fluids, &c.] No new 
liquid can get into the blood, but by the veins which 
open with very numerous and ſmall mouths through- 
out the external or internal ſurfaces of the body, and 
abſorb the fluids contiguous to them. But as the 
fluids in the veins move from the apex towards the 
Saſis, there is no great danger of an obſtruction here 
yet a compreſſure of the adjacent parts, or a drynels 
and contraction of theſe abſorbing veſſels may pre- 
vent the fluids from getting into them. This is the 
caſe in ardent fevers ; for the tongue, the fauces, 
and all the internal parts of the mouth, are dry, the 
voice becomes ſqueaking, the ſwallow difficult, and 
the whole ſkin rough ang ſcaly. Hence the diluting 
liquors that are taken, do not get into the blood, 
but run through the bowels; and for this reaſon 
Hippocrates condemns a profuſe diarrhea in ardent 
OD FO | | | | 
Hence inflammations, ſuppurations, &c.] As the 
- humours may be ſo depraved by a fever, as to ob- 
ſtru& the vital veſſels, it is no wonder that an in- 
flammation in a fever ſhould ariſe from a fever, as its 
' cauſe ; and when it is raiſed, that all the conſe- 
quences ſhould follow. _ _— oP 
Or aphthous ulcers.] We ſhall treat hereafter of 
aphthæ in particular. | 
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A Fever terminates in another diſeaſe, when 
it injures the veſſels by too violent an agi- 


tatich, and dBpatiog the more fluid parts, 


leaves the reſt. of the humours too thick; or 
when, by too weak action, it is unable to re- 
folve the coagulum ; or when it depoſites the 
critical matter in ſome obſtructed, dilated, or 
ruptured veſſels: hence red ſpots, puſtules, 
eryſipulas, meaſles, ſmall-pox, phlegmons, bu- 
bo's, parotids, abſceſſes, gangrenes, mortifica- 
CC 


When it injures the veſſels, &c.] We have ſhewn 

in the preceding aphoriſm, that the veſſels may be 
deſtroyed by the violent impulſe of the humours; 
and the ſame cauſe, in a leſs degree, may diſtract or 
overſtretch the ſides of the veſſels, which will leſſen 


the coheſion of the ſolid parts: hence a great num- 


ber of diſeaſes may follow, as we obſerved in the com- 
ment to Aph. 26. For the aſſimilation of the ali- 

ments, in a great meaſure, depends upon the action 
of the ſolids on the fluids ; and the ſecretions and 


excretions require a certain capacity in the veſſels ; 


when therefore the ſolid parts are too much weakened | 
by long continued fevers, we frequently find that 


they are followed by dropſies, rickers, cacochymy,8&c. 


And diſſipating the more fluid parts, &c.] This 
effect of a fever was proved in the comment to Aph. 
587; and in the preceding aphoriſm it was obſerved, 
that when the inſpiſſated humours obſtructed the 
vital veſſels in > "54 ewes or cerebellum, death muſt 
ſoon follow. When this obſtruction happens in the 


other viſcera, whoſe integrity is not abſolutely re- 


quired to preſerve life, but only health, then the 
5 e fever 
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fever terminates in another diſeaſe. Hence obſtruc- 
tions in the liver, ſpleen, &c. e Bt a. 
Or when: by too weak action it is unable to re- 
ſolve, &c.] A fever is the inſtrument of nature to 
change or expel whatever reſiſts a free circulation. 
When the febrile motions are too languid, either from 
the patients natural weakneſs, or from an improper 
treatment, then they become unable to reſolve the 
febrile coagulum, or morbid matter. In this caſe, 
the fever ceaſes, but health does not return, becauſe 
the matter ſtill remains in the body unreſolved, and 
continues to diſturb the functions. See more of this 
in the comment to Aph. 609. eb | 
Or when it depoſites the critical matter, &c.} 
When the material cauſe of a fever is changed or 
expelled the body by the febrile motions, health is then 
reſtored. But frequently this diſcharge does not hap- 
pen in fevers, but the morbid matter is depoſited 
upon ſome part of the body, where it creates new 
diſeaſes. But if this critical matter is fo thin as to 
flow freely through the veſſels, it will be nei- 
ther accumulated nor depoſited. in any part. Hence 
the particles of the critical matter ought to be large 
enough to obſtruct the veſſels; or elſe to enter the 
dilated orifices of the ſmaller veſſels by an error of 
lace, without paſſing through their extremities; or 
it muſt, laftly, be extravaſated by a rupture of the 
veſſels into ſome natural or morbid cavity. By each 
of theſe three ways the critical matter may be col- 
lected, and thus a fever may terminate in another 
diſeaſe, as will appear by the following examples. 
Theſe critical depoſitions which appear in the exter- 
nal parts are here chiefly enumerated, although the 
like alſo happen in the internal parts, as we learn 
from anatomical diſſections; but when theſe are thus 
affected, we know from the injured functions of the 
: X Red ſpots.] Theſe are generally of no bad con- 
ſequence, -and ariſe. in fevers where the morbific mar- 
C ter 
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ter is evacuated by inſenſible perſpiration or ſweat. 
They are eaſily cured only by diluent and cooling 
remedies. Hippocrates obſerved theſe ſpots about 
the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth day in fevers in the; 
ſummer time, and only in women; and _ that 
none died who had theſe eruptions.  _ 

Puſtles.} Theſe differ from the former, as they 
riſe above the ſurface of the ſkin, and are elevated 
into ſmall tumours. 

1 What this diſorder is, we . ex- 
plained in the comment to Aph. 380. A fever will 

ometimes ariſe in a healthy perſon, without any pre- 
vious known cauſe, and will terminate in one, two, 
or more days; but at the ſame time, large red ſpots 
appear in the external ſurface of the body, which 
often ſpread themſelves ſuddenly into a large com- 

; 1 have ſeen an eryſipelas ariſe in the arm on 
the fifth day of a fever, which, in a little time, has 
ſpread up to the ſhoulders, from thence to the neck 
and 3 and at laſt ſeize the whole head. The fe- 
ver immediately abated while this eryſipelas ſpread 
through the arm. This fever is uſually without dan - 
_ and is cured by a thin diet, and cooling me- 
ines; yet it ſometimes terminates in a gangrene. 
fevers, the 2 of t — i 
Fn mr upon the parts which the eryſipe 
raiſed by the e ne for if it ſeizes ts: = ang 
branes: of the encephalon, and ſuddenly excites a de- 
lirium, it kills the patient. | 

Meaſles.] For the eruption of theſe is | 
preceded. by a fever, and in the lar kind 2 
meaſles always on the fourth day; but in the ano- 
malous, ſometimes ſooner, and eee later. In 
theſe diſorders the morbific matter is determined to- 
wards: the ſurface of the body, and therefore without 
much danger; but when a delirium. or dyſpnœa 
ariſes, there is reaſon to ſuſpe&, that the encephalon 
or lungs are ſeized with the like diſorder, and. then 
the caſe ĩs dee * 


— 
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Small-pox.] What has been ſaid is moſt mani- 

Feſt in chi diſorder. For the infection raiſes a fe- 
ver, which often deceives the moſt ſkilful phyſician, 
unleſs the ſmall- pox be epidemical at that time; the 
general ſymptoms being ſo much like thoſe which 
attend all other acute continual fev eres. | 
 Phlegmons,] What a phlegmon is, and how it 
differs ſrom an eryſipelas, has been ſaid before, in 
the comment to Aph. 370, and 380. But as an ery- 
ſipelas is determined towards the ſurface of the body 
by the fever, or elſe attacks the internal parts, ſo 
does a phlegmon, as we are aſſured by practical ob- 
ſervations. I have ſeen a fever ariſe in a healthy per- 
fon without any previous obſervable cauſe, which has 
_, terminated after rwenty-four hours, leaving a violent 
_ inflammation in ſome part or other; is not ſome-- 
thing of the ſame kind obſervable in acute inflamma- 
a. fevers? Certainly a pleuriſy ſeldom happens 
without a preceding fever, by which the inflammatory 
matter is depoſited on the intercoſtal muſcles. Do 


not acute inflammatory fevers more eſpecially differ 


from each other, according to the nature of the part 
upon which the inflammatory matter is drove. by the 
preceding fever? This indeed ſeems very probable; 
for the general curative indications are the ſame in 
All, and the only difference ariſes from the parts af- 
fected. Thus when a phlegmon ſeizes the leg, a 
prudent phyſician will not diſturb this tranflation of 
the matter by cooling, aſtringent, or repellant me- 
dicines; but endeavour to cure the inflammation, 
either by diſperſing it, or promoting a mild ſuppura- 
tion; but when the matter is depoſited upon the 
brain, the indication is, to derive it from thence by 
all the aſſiſtances of art; and if this derivation cannot 
be obtained, to diſperſe the inflammation by bleed- 
ing, and the moſt powerful antiphlogiſtic remedies. 
Buboes and parotids.] See what has been ſaid of 
theſe in the comment to Aph. 41. 


Abſceſſes, 


” od 
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Abſceſſes, gangrenes, mortifications.] As a fe- 
ver may ſometimes terminate in a phlegmon, ſo may 
a phlegmon terminate into an abſceſs, gangrene, and 
mortification. But we obſerve in fevers, that a large 
quantity of true matter is ſometimes depoſited of a 
ſudden upon particular parts, from whence it has 
been diſcharged, although no inflammation preceded 
in thoſe parts, nor any ſigns appeared; which ſhewed 
that the matter lay before concealed in other parts, 
and was abſorbed by the veins, and depoſited again 
upon others. This I have obſerved ſeveral times, 
particularly in a woman, who had got over the twen- 
tieth day in a continual fever, and ſeemed to be reco- 
yering, when ſhe ſuddenly began to complain of an 
obtuſe pain in each 'arm, which, upon examination, 
contained a large quantity of ſome fluctuating hu- 
mour under the integuments, which were not in the 
leaſt difcoloured, and being laid open, matter was diſ- 
charged, and the abſceſs ſoon healed: yet in the 
Whole courſe of this diſcaſe I could not obſerve any 
marks of a topical inflammation or ſuppuration in 
any part of the body. I therefore believed, that the 
material cauſe of the fever had been, by the fever itſelf, /_ 
ſo changed and concocted, as to acquire the nature 
of pus, though as yet it continued to flow through 
the veſſels with the reſt of the humours, and after- 
- - wards depoſited ready formed upon ſome part, but 
not generated in the parts where it was found col- 
lected. Many paſſages in the ancients favour this 
opinion. Hippocrates tells us, „That whenever a 
«fever is long, and the patient like to recover, 
. Fithour, any pain or inflammation, or any other 
« manifeſt cauſe, in this caſe an abſceſs is to be ex- 
«> pected with tumour and pain about ſome joint, 
« and more eſpecially in the lower limbs. But ab- 
t {ceſſes of this kind rather happen to thoſe who are 
under thirty years of age, and in a ſhorter time; 
and we ought always tõ expect an abſceſs, if the 
STA | x OM Prognoſt. Bb, 1. | : (+ 4 


patient 
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0 patient ſurvives after lying twenty days ill of the 
« fever.” See what has been ſaid of a n. and. 
ſphacelus in the comment to Aph. 423. 

Scirrhi.] Though a ſchirrhus is a dow collefion 
of impervious matter in glandular parts; yet, in fe- 
vers, a like matter is often depoſited on thoſe parts, 
and occaſions tumours, which, unleſs treated Witk 
the moſt emollient and diſcutient remedies, often de- 
generate into obſtinate ſcirrhi. In lying- in women a 
| violent fever often ariſes ſuddenly, which ſeldom 
continues longer. than a day or two, and. then a hard. 
tumour appears in the breaſts, which frequently turns 
to a ſcirrhus. Sydenham has obſerved, © That there 
are no hopes of curing autumnal fevers, Which 
e have a long time tortured children, until the ab- 
« domen begins to ſwell and feel hard, eſpecially | 
about the ſpleen ; for as To SO. 8 
— the FAY goes of off,” * 8 | 
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Fes ever tertninates in heakls,” 4 When tht 
material cauſe.is, by the force of the fever 
itſelf ſubdued, diſſolved, rendered moveable, 
and expelled in the form of inſenfible perſpira- 
tion, and at the ſame time allays the impetus of - 
the fever, by reſtoring an even, circulation. of 
the fluids. This is a method of reſolution. very 
much like that of a particular part deſcribed 
in aph. 386. Or, 2. When the matter of the 

diſeaſe is ſubdued, reſolved, and rendered per- 
vious by the force of the fever, but ſtill retains 

ſome quality which hinders an equal circulation, 
ſtimulates the veſſels, and is expelled by ſome. 
ſenfible evacuation, ſuch as ſweat, n vo- 5 
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miting, diarrhea, and urine, after the con- 
coction and height of the fever, the criſis being 
uſually completed within fourteen days. 


1. Every thing that degenerates from the laws of 
health, whether it exiſted before the fever, or was 
produced by the fever itſelf, is uſually called the 
material cauſe of the fever. When this materral cauſe 
is ſubdued and rendered moveable by the fever itfelf, 
fo as to paſs through the ſmalleſt exhaling veſſels, 
it may then be expelled the body under the form f 
inſenſible perſpiration. But it is apparent that when 
the febrile matter is fo attenuated as to-pafs through 
the exhaling arteries, it can neither obſtruct the other 
veſſels, nor diſturb the circulation; yet there rtiay 
fill remain an irritating ſtimulus capable of raiſing 
4 fever, as was obſerved before in the comment to 
Aph. 586. For this reaſon it is added in the text, if 
at the ſame time, it allays the impetus of the fever, 
whether this be effected by the expulſion of that, 
which by its ſtimulus produced the fever, or by the 
ſame matter being rendered inactive hy the fever itſelf, 
o as to cauſe no manner of irritation, . 


As inf perſpiration is carried on every mo- 
ment in a ſtate of health, without giving any un- 
eaſineſs, this would be the moſt defirable way of ter- 
minating a fever. But this way of curing a fever is. 
very much like that of curing an inflammation, by 
reſolution; of which we treated before, in Aph. 
386. But every inflammation cannot be cured: by 
reſolution ; but only ſuch in which the humours are 
mild; their motion ſedate, and the obſtruction iniall; 
all which is likewiſe true in the cure of fevers: for 
if the fever has diſſipated the thinneſt humous, and 
inſpiſſated the reſt, or has changed them into a morbid 
diſpoſition, it will be in vain to expect a mild termi- 
nation of a fever in this manner. The ancient phy- 
ſicians have therefore very prudenly obſerved, err | 
8 Tp 5 - 4 « \ on y 
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only ſlight diſeaſes go off by reſolution, and the 
more violent come to a criſis, that is, are removed 
by ſome ſenſible evacuation. . 
Hence appears the abſurdity of curing all fevers 
by diaphoretics only, without conſidering whether 
nature tends that way or not, and without endea- 
vouring to reſolve the febrile matter by ſuch attenu- 
ants as do not increaſe the febrile motions. 
2. The other way by which a fever terminates in 
health is, when the matter of the diſeaſe is by the 
force of the fever ſubdued, reſolved, and made 
pervious, ſo as to circulate with the reſt of the hu; 
mours, but not as yet reduced to ſo great a tenuity, 
as to paſs off by inſenſible 1 and at the 
ſame time is poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities as hinder an 
equal circulation, and cannot be aſſimulated into 
healthy humours; but, like a foreign ſtimulus, diſ- 
turbs the whole body, and ought to be expelled by 
ſome ſenſible evacuation, ſuch as ſweat, cc. 
Sweat.] Every ſweat is not of ſervice in fevers, 
but that only which carries off the matter of the 
diſeaſe, Hippocrates has. enumerated the ſigns by 
which a critical ſweat, may be known, © Thoſe are 
* beſt which happen on critical days, and intirely re- 
move the fever. Thoſe are alſo good which come 
from the Whole body, and enable the patient to 
&« ſuſtain the diſeaſe; but ſuch. as do neither of theſe 
« are not uſeful.” And in. his prognoſtics. he ob- 
ſerves, * That if ſweats begin on the third day, or 
e the fifth, ſeventh, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, 
« ſeventeenth, twenty-firſt, thirty-firſt, and. thirty- 
fourth, ſuch ſweats. terminate the | diſeaſe ; but 
ce .thoſe which do not appear on theſe days, denote 
danger, the continuance of the diſeaſe, or re- 
<« lapics,” But fee Aph. 741. He alfo. condemns 
cold ſweats, and thoſe which only riſe. about the: _ 
heads PoSiadack.7 ˙» E ͤdꝑtʃ d 
It would be a great happineſs to know thoſe ſigns 
which. precede. a critical. ſweat, Jacotius ſays, © That 
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a ſuppreſſion of the urinal and inteſtinal diſcharges,” 
* without the ſigns of an hemorrhage and vomit-- 
ing, ſhew that a ſweat will follow, ibut more 
* eſpecially when the pulſe is ſoft and Knotty, or, 
„ -wave-like, attended with a delirium when the 
e fever increaſes, with a heat and redneſs of the 
c external parts, and a hot vapour which was not 
obſerved before.” But this only ſhews,' that the 
morbific matter is reſolved, and put into motion; 
nor do theſe ſigns denote by what munctory the 
matter is to be diſcharged. This ſoft, andoſe, or wave- 
like pulſe is obſerved by Galen as'the ſign of a future 
critical ſweat, eſpecially if it is alſo high and-vehe-" 
ment: but this undoſe pulſe is mote particularly de- 
ſcribed in his treatiſe, on pulſes, where' he ſays, The 
& vermicular pulſe is when the artery gives the ſenſe, 
« as it were, of a creeping worm riſing up in the man- 
<<. ner of waves, and when the whole artery is not 
te diſtended” at one and the ſame time. If, there- 
<« fore, this is accompanied with a ſmallneſs of the 
« dilatation, the ulfe is called vermicular, but, if 
cc with 2 1 it is called ſimply (undoſus) a 
e waye-like, pulſe.” This ſeems to be that pulſe 
Which Dr. "3 calls inciduus, or increaſing, name- 
ly, when two, three, or four pulſes ſucceſſively in- 
creaſe one above another, ſo that the ſecond is ſtron- 
er than the firſt, the third than the ſecond, &c. If 
515 pulſe is, at thei ſame time, ſoft,” he makes it a 
certain ſign that a critical ſweat is at hand; and ſays, 
that only once he obſerved a hardneſs in this pulſe, 
then there was a critical 1 aundice inſtead of a ſweat. 
Spitting. ] A profuſe falivation in the ſmall-pox, 
often ſaves the: patient, and a copious ſpitting in fe- 
vers, attended with aphthæ, is frequently of ſervice; 
but, in other diſeaſes, a critical diſcharge this way ſel- 
Vomiting, diarrhæa.] Theſe evacuations may 
carry off very different humours. It is, therefore, 
wonder if the morbid matter diſcharges itſelf by 
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* 
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theſe ways, eſpecially as corrupted bile is fo fre- 
quently either the cauſe, or the effect, of a fever, and 
may be commodiouſly diſcharged by theſe ways. But, 
as we obſerved of ſweats, it is not every vomiting, 
or diarrhæa, that is critical and ſalutary, but thoſe 
only which carry off the febrile matter, either wholly 
or in part. For this reaſon, Hippocrates ſays, That 
< 1n ſpontaneous purgings and vomitings, if ſuch 
* humours are evacuated as ought to be purged off, 
<<. they are both beneficial, and eaſily bore by the pa- 
& tient, if, otherwiſe, the reverſe,” But there is 
great reaſon to hope that a vomiting or diarrhea, - 
tappening after concoction, or the height of the diſ . 
eaſe, will be uſeful; for thoſe which happen in the - 
increaſe of the diſeaſe are rather ſymptomatical, and 
often do more hurt than good, e 
It is of great uſe to phyſicians to know thoſe ſigns 
which ſhew that nature endeavours theſe evacuations. 
Hippocrates remarks, * That whoever complains in 
„a fever which is not fatal, of a pain in the head, or 
& the appearance of a ſort of darkneſs before the 
< eyes, attended with great pain at the mouth of the 
e ſtomach, bilious vomitings will follow. But, if 
ce there is alſo a rigor, and a coldneſs in the lower 
<« parts of the hypochondria, the vomiting will then 
«© happen ſooner: and, if at that time, the patient 
seats or drinks any thing, it will be vomitted in- 
« ſtantly,” *' But this takes place in a fever not fatal, 
becauſe a pain in the head, and a dark vertigo, is 
one of the'worſt ſigns in a phrenſy, and do not then 
preſage a vomiting. And, in his Coan prognoſtics, 
he ſays, © That anxieties, a pain in the mouth of 
* the ſtomach, and ſpitting, denote a vomiting in 
« fevers; but when belchings, flatulencies, a rum- 
„bling of the bowels, and a diſtenſion of the belly 
c attend, a diarrhæa follows.” In another place, to 
theſe ſigns he adds, tremblings, wearineſs, and pains 
in the loins as ſigns which denote a future evacua · 
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tion by ſtool. Solano obſerved, that an intermitting 

pulſe was a certain ſign of a critical diarrhæa. 
Urine.] The urine naturally diſcharges all acrimo- - 

nious particles from our fluids, We have already 


obſerved in the comment to Aph. 593, that the ma- 


terial cauſe of a diſeaſe being ſubdued, and rendered 
pervious, is diſcharged by urine, or, if that is not 


done, an abſceſs is formed in different parts of the 


body. But whether or no the morbific matter is 
often diſcharged by the urinary paſſages only, after 


critical commotions in acute diſeaſes, may ſtill be 


doubted. When Hippocrates enumerates the eva- 
cuations by which the epidemical diſeaſes, in his time, 
were carried off, he, likewiſe, reckons up a bleeding 
at the noſe, a plentiful diſcharge of urine, with a co- 
pious and laudable ſentiment, and a bilious diarrhea 
or dyſentery; but, at the ſame time, he obſerves, 


that many were freed from the diſeaſe, not by one 


evacuation only, but by a concurrence of all at the 
ſame time. Solano ſays, that he never obſerved a 


criſis by urine only, without ſomething, at leaſt, of 
a diarrhza ; and obſerves, that, if the intermitting 


pulſe, which denotes a critical diarrhæa, be attended 
with a ſoftneſs, that we are to expect a critical eva- 
cuation by urine, together with a diarrhaa. But the 
ancient phyſicians ſought more frequently for the 
ſigns of concoction and crudity in the urine, than to 
have expected a critical expulſion of the morbific 
matter therein. Thus, Hippocrates ſays, That 
<. the beſt urine is that which has a white, light, and 
4 uniform ſediment through the whole time of the 
ce. Aiſeaſe, till it comes to a criſis, for it denotes ſafe- 
<'ty, and that the diſeaſe will be of ſhort.duration.” 

| ee the concoction. and height of the diſeaſe.] See 
Arbe Criſs being uſually completed in fourteen 


days.] Uſually is juſtly added in the text; for it can- 
not be abſolutely ſaid, that all fevers; term inate by a 
criſis within that ſpace of time, as we learn from 


3 7 | practice, 


Aph. 59 5, &c. and of Fevers in general. xt 
practice, that they run out to a much greater length, 
and ou are cured by critical evacuations. 


AP H. DXCy. 


Fr INAL LY, if the morbific matter, ſub⸗ 

dued, reſolved, and rendered pervious b 
the force of the fever, is again aſſimilated . 
the healthy humours, it terminates without a 
criſis, or any other diſeaſe, 

This tefmination of A fever is not to be expected 
unleſs the matter of it is but little different from the 
healthy humours; or, the fever ſo inconſiderable, 
or, of ſo ſhort a duration as not greatly to change 
them. This, therefore, takes place only in the 
lighteſt fevers, and when the febrile matter is ſo at- 
tenuated as to paſs off by inſenſible perſpiration. But, 

when the fever is intenſe, or of long duration, there 
is no foundation to expect that it will thus termi- 
minate. Hence, the ancient phyſicians have ob- 
ſerved, that a return of the fever is to be expected, 
if it goes off ſuddenly, without any ſenſible evacua- 
tion, or without an abſceſs upon ſome particular 
a. See the comment to >» Aph. 587. 
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T H E genius, aaner; ahd duration wy an 
acute fever, being carefully obſerved from 
the beginning to its height, will enable the phy- 
fician to prognoſticate in what manner it will 
| decline, change, and terminate: 


It is of — importance to know the events EY 
A fever. But this is to be N N only by obſerva- 
tion. In every fever there is ſome apparent injury + 

Wo E 2 N the 
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the functions, and the more they are hurt, the worſe 


the diſeaſe. Thus, in the beginning of a fever, if 
the ſtrength i is aboliſhed, the appetite deſtroyed, and the 
urine, inteſtinal fæces, &c. degenerate much from their 
natural ſtate, there is juſt reaſon to fear a fatal event. 

And Hippocrates has obſerved: in his Prognoſtics, 


That thoſe patients are to recover who breath 


40 eaſily, are without pain, ſleep in the night, and 
© have other ſigns of ſecurity. But thoſe who pe- 
<< riſh, breath with difficulty, are W d warch- 


ful, and have other bad ſigns.” : 


But when the genius, or the nature of 1 Soar | is 


known, all theſe particulars will appear in a clearer 


tight ; for, as Sydenham. obſerves, the wiſeſt phyſi- 
cians can neither form a ſure prognoſis, nor hit upon 

a right method of cure, till he has learnt the genius 
of the fever by a careful obſervation of the circum- 


ſtances of the patient, and of the ways en, na- 


ture endeavours to cure the diſeaſes. 
Duration:] The duration of a fever often deter: 
mines the manner in which it may end. For, if the 


fever continues a long time, it ſhews that the febrile 


matter is ſtubborn, and that it cannot be cured by 
a mild reſolution, and even not likely to be removed 
eritical evacuations ; but that it will go off gra- 


dually, after frequent relapſes, and imperfect criſes, 


or terminate in ſome other diſeaſe. On the contrary, 
fevers that are mild, and of ſhort duration, may go 
off by reſolution, or by inſenſible perſpiration. Burt 
if the fever is violent, nature, overcome by the dif- 


_ eaſe, will fink, and the patient die; and, if nature 


conquers the ike critical evacuations may be 
expected. | 


APH. 1 


HEREFORE, from all the circum- 
cCumſtances enumerated 1 in Aph. 558 to 


tk J 


Aphk. 598, &c. Of the general Curt, Ke. 


597, the general rules of diagnoſtics and Prog- 
noſtics in fevers may be eafily dune, 


al Of the 3 CuRE at Fevers. 
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"HE general cure of fevers is beſt obtained, | 

15 By ſupporting life, and the vital powers; 

2. By correcting and expelling the acrid, irri- 
tating matter; 3. By diſſolving and expelling 


the febrile lentor; 2 and, 4. 'By ON the 
ſymptoms. 


Each of chefs four coil intentions, m 4 cure = 
of Tevers, will be hereafrer conſidered. | | 
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H E life, and vital powers, are belt ja 
ported by thin aliments, and drinks of 
55 digeſtion, that reſiſt putrefaction, are pro- 


per to allay thirſt, excite an appetite, and 58 
Ps the known cauſe of the 1 


* of the ancient phyſicians were of opinions | 
that no aliment ought to be given in the . PS. 
of fevers ; but both. theory and practice teach, that 
food and drinks are to be given to ſupport life, and 
the powers of the body. The moſt proper are 

Thin aliments and:drinks.] All our food muſt be 
changed into a fluid before it can nouriſh z for the 
chyle is fluid before it mixes with the blood : and 
the more fluid our aliments are, the more eaſily wat 
* be N into ron 85 
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Of eaſy digeſtion.] The difficulty of digeſtion de- 
pends upon the ſubſtance to be digeſted, or upon 
the quantity of it, or elſe upon ſome property in it, 
which hinders it from being caſily changed and afli- 
milated into our on nature. But, as in fevers the 
functions of the chylopoietic organs are often in- 
Jured, the reaſon is evident why fogd and drink of 
eaſy digeſtion are here neceſſary. Every thing, there- 
fore, that was recommended in Aph. 28, Ne. 1, will 
be proper, milk, broths, panadoes made of well fer- 
mented bread; &c. more eſpecially if thoſe are ſe- 
lected which are known to be contrary to the cauſe 
PPP 
Reſiſt putrefaction.] It was obſerved in the com- 
ment to Aph. 100; that the ſalts and oils of the blood 
become more volatile and acrid by an increaſe of the 
Eirculation, or, which is the ſame, incline to putre- 
faction. Therefore, the diet of febrile patients oughr 
to be ſuch as is contrary to putrefaction. Hippo- 
crates uſed only a Jen of barley, and the juice or 

cream of it. Tot eſe he added oxymel, honey, and 
the like, all which naturally turn ſour, and, conſe; 


gyently, are oppoſite to putrefaction, For this rea- 
Sn Sydenham fe rid the uſe of fleſh-meats, and even 
of their broths in acute diſeaſes, and allowed only 
9794 preparations of barley, roaſted apples, and 
TTT e 
1 Proper to allay thirſt.] Such are all watery, ſub- _ 
acid, and demulcent drinks. 


: - * 


Excite an appetite.] Fo in fevers the appetite is 

often either intirely loſt, or very weak; and the di- 
geſtion of the aliments is, cæteris paribus, in propor- 
uon to the appetite, But the patient naturally de- 
ſires ſuch aliments and drinks às have been before 
recommended. For, if roaſted meat be offered, to 
one in a fever, it will be adhorred; but if ſkimmed 
milk, barley water, with lemon juice, ripe garden 


fruits, or ſuch like be offered, they will be eagerly 
taken. Hence the patient's appetite will ſometimes 
N FE 3 Es 5 in- 
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inform the phyſician what is moſt proper in this caſe, 
For this reaſon Hippocrates ſays, * That whatever 
kind of food or drink is deſired by the ſick, it 
<« ſhould be allowed, if no hurt will enſue.” Thoſe 
phyſicians are, therefore, to be condemned who think 
it a crime to give way in the leaſt to the cravings of 
the patient, which experience ſhews to be ſometimes 
ſalutary. as eee by 

Oppoſe the known cauſe of the diſeaſe.] For the 
cauſes of fevers are various, and from them is de- 
rived the moſt certain and particular indication for 
the diet of feveriſh patients. This will appear more 
evident by example. Thus, in the fevers of young 
children, ariſing from an acid acrimony, jellies of 
hartſhorn, ivory, and the like, are beneficial, be- 
cauſe they correct the acid. But when a fever is 
kindled by food, degenerating into a putrid, alcaline 
acrimony, the jellies, before mentioned, would be 
very pernicious, as they N tend to an alcaline 
putrefaction; in this caſe, the diet ſnould be pre- 
Pere from barley, oats, and the like aceſcent food. 
When the blood ſtagnates in the capillary arteries in 
acute, inflammatory diſeaſes, only ſuch aliment as is 
of the thinneſt, and moſt ſolvent nature, is proper; 
but when the blood is too much diſſolved, the diet 
ſhould conſiſt of things which incraſate and obtund. 


Ar pe. 


ALIMENT is to be given when the feyer 
is off, or, at leaſt, when the violence of 


it is abated. 


Our aliments, before they can nounſh and repair 
the ſtrength, muſt be converted into chyle; but to 
make this change requires all the actions of the chy+ - 
Jopoietic organs to be ſound and intire ; yet, if ſome 
of theſe actions are deficient, we may hope for a con- 

betty £ E 4 5 ceoction 
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coction of light food. The beſt time, therefore, for 

iving food is when the fever is off. In continual 
Eve ers the difficulty is greater; for the vital indica- 
tion calls for food to ſupport the patient's ſtrength, 
though the fever being continually preſent, docs! not 
allow a convenient time to adminiſter it. But in con- 
tinual remitting fevers, the beſt times of giving food 
will be in the remiſſions, becauſe then the force of 
the fever og n it will not ſo much 46 880 
ww ye” 
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i ND they ought to be given in a (mall 
& quantity at a time, and often repeated, 
that the digeſtive powers Fe not be Wa 
nor the aliments changed. 


From what has been ſaid, it is . that 8 
i. patients do not regard their own intereſt when they 
take food only. once or twice a day, when it ought 

be. taken frequently, and in ſmall. « quantities. 
Pic in rhe moſt acute W it is beſt to giye 


N e 8-4 e 
| A H. Del. 


PHE 3 E quantity and quality of the food is 
determined, 1. From a fore-knowledge 
of the duration af the fever, whether 1, 4, 7, 9s 
11, 14, 21, 30, 40, or 60 days; for ſo much 
ought to be given as will ſuffice to ſupport the 
patient through the coction and criſis. The 
ſhorter the diſeaſe, the leſs and the weaker the 
aliments ſhould be, and e contra. 2. From 
the age of the Fat for the younger cle 
Older 
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older people are, with the greater difficul- 
ty they bear hunger. 3. The ſtate and vio- 
lence of the fever, if known, require a different 
diet both in quantity and quality: in the height 
of the fever, it ought to be very thin, and little 
in quantity; but in the increaſe and decline, 
more copious ; and the ſtronger, the more diſ- 
tant the fever is from its height. 4. From the 
place in which the patient lives; for thoſe who 
live near the equator, eaſily bear a thin and ſpare 
diet; but thoſe near the poles, with more dif- 
ficulty. 5. From the ſeaſon of the year; for 
the ſummer requires a thin and light diet, the 
winter a ſtronger. 6. From the cuſtom and 
natural conſtitution of the patient ; for one who 
in health is uſed to high living, and digeſts it 
eaſily, will, when fick, require more aliment; 
his veſſels and viſcera being accuſtomed to it 
before. 7. From the ſenſe of lightneſs or * 
preſſion after the aliments are taken. 


r 


H. 80 we have treated in general of ths quantity 
and quality of the food proper for patients in a fe- 
ver; but when this is to be determined in particular | 
patients, we are led from theſe general rules to parti- 
cular reſtrictions; all which we ſhall examine in os 
Proper order under the preſent aphoriſm. 

1, The quantity and quality of food proper. for 
febrile patients would be beſt known from a fore- 
knowledge of the duration of the diſeaſe ; but as 
continual fevers (of which we here treat) are ex- 
tended to various lengths, it will always be difficult 
to pre- determine the time of their duration, becauſe 
there are at firſt almoſt the ſame ſymptoms in ſuch as 
ſoon admit of a cure, as in thoſe which continue for 

ſeveral Weeks, Nor do'I believe that any one, how- 
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ever well verſed in practice, can tell on the firſt day 
of the fever, whether it will terminate in fourteen or 
twenty days, unleſs he ſhould know this from the ge- 

nius of the diſcaſe then reigning epidemical. Nor 
can any great error ariſe from this. uncertainty ; for 
we can eaſily enough diſtinguiſh fevers of the worſt 
* King, and in thoſe of the milder kind, a ſmall exceſs 
in diet can do no injury, though the fever ſhould 
terminate ſooner than expected; eſpecially if the 
aliments be endowed with thoſe qualities enumerated 
in Aph. 599, and given in ſmall quantities, and fre- 
quently repeated. Add to this. an obſervation of 

Hippocrates, :** One may do more hurt by a diet too 
«© thin and ſpare, than by one that is a little more 
full. For which reaſon a very thin and exact diet 
is generally leſs ſafe than that which is a little 
e e ee eee ene 
From what has been ſaid, it will not be very diffi- 
cult to adjuſt the quantity and ſtrength of the food, 
but an example will ſet this in a clearer light. If Lice 
the violence of a fever ſuddenly increaſe, without 
any bad ſymptoms; ſuch as 3 reſpiration, de- 
lirium, &c. I foreſee that an ephemera or intermit- 
tent will happen ; and therefore I ſhall pay little re- 
gard to diet, as the fever will go off in a ſhort time. 
But if a ſudden increaſe of the fever is attended with 
tze worſt ſymptoms, I foreſee that the diſeaſe will be 
fatal, unleſs relieved by all the endeavours of art; 
and therefore either no food at all ought to be given, 
or only ſuch as is very thin, and in ſmall quanities; 
ſuch as a decoction of oats or barley, with citron 
5E 
2. The age of the patient ought likewiſe to be 
conſidered; for the nearer animals are to their ori 
gin, the more food they require. For this reaſon 
children are leaſt able to bear faſting. Nor will this 
ſeem wonderful to one who cenſiders in how ſhort a 
time they grow up from the leaft ſize to ſo great a 
bulk. Toung perſons, in fevers, have all their = 


— 
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ſels lengthened by the increaſed force of the circula- 
tion; hence that ſudden increaſe of ſtature after re- 
covering from acute diſeaſes ; and therefore they re- 
quire a proportionable quantity of liquids, that by 
filling the veſſels the circulation may be equable, and 
ſupply ſuch elements to tne elongated veſſels as may 
preſerve a due coheſion of the parts. | 
Hippocrates tells us, that old people bear abſti- 
. nence eaſily, and this is true, While they are in 
| health; becauſe they are nouriſhed neither for in- 
creaſe nor ſtrength, but only to ſupport their exiſt- 
ence: beſides, in old people the cavities of a 9 | 
number of veſſels are either entirely cloſed up, or 
very much lefſened, whence a leſs quantity of fluids 
flows through them; and the veſſels being now more 
rigid, yield leſs to che impulſe of the fluids ; and as 
many of the fluids are expelled the body in fevers, a 
drineſs will enſue; therefore the diſorders of old a 
will be increaſed by a fever, without a ſoft- and 
moiſtening diet. given often, and in ſmall quantities. 
Add to this, that abſtinence in great old age often 
gives riſe to fatal ſyncopes; for the quantity of the 
fluids being leſſened, the rigid veſſels do not contract 
themſelves fo frequenly, by which their action upon 
the contained fluids will be leſſened; and thus one of 
the cauſes of the circulation will ceaſe ; whence a 
ſtagnation and death. And thus it is evident why 
abltinence i js ſo hurtful to old people in fevers. 
3. From what has been ſaid, at N'. 1, of this 
Aphoriſm, it is evident, that the ſtrength of the pa- 
tient ought to be ſupported by ſuitable aliments. e 
come how to conſider the > quantity and quality of the 
food proper to be given in the different ſtages or pe- 
Ffiods of a fever. It has been often obſerved before, 
that our aliments do'not nouriſh until they are aſlimi- 
lated i into our own nature by the action of the veſſels 
and viſcera. * This aſſimilation being therefore better 
performed in the beginning of a fever, when the 
functions; are leſs injured, and the hnmours nearer 


their 
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their natural ſtate, more and ſtronger food ought to 
be given in the increaſe and decline of a feyer, and 
leſs, and the thinneſt in the height. All this is per- 
fectly agreeable: to the doctrine of Hippocrates. But 
the abſtinence neceſſary for feveriſh patients does not 
conſiſt in prohibiting them from all food, but only 
; from ſuch as would Increaſe the diſeaſe, or cannot be 
eaſily concocted; for the ſtrength of the patient 
ought to be kept up by ſuitable aliments, and the 
acrimony of the humours allayed wy a conſtant * 
Ply of ſweet chyle. 

It is certain that a thin diet | is the moſt agree- 
able, and the moſt proper, in the ſummer beats; 
and that more ſubſtantial food may be taken, and 
more eaſily. digeſted, during the winter's cold, when 
the drink may be alſo leſs, but ſtronger. The inha- 
bitants of hot countries are beſt pleaſed with a thin 
diet, and live healthy and contentedly on grain, gar- 
den- fruits, and water; while thoſe who live near the 
poles have occaſion to eat fleſh, &c. This. difference 
in the diet of healthy people, may likewiſe require a 
difference in that of the diſcaſed. But Hippocrates 
has ſummed up all chis in the following Aphoriſm: 
Some allowance muſt be made for the ſeaſon of the 

« year, for the curly for the age, and for uſe or 
0 cuſtom.” ? 
5. This number is ſufficiently explained in the 
| above. n 
6. This rule is often neglected in the diet of fe- 
brile patients; for it is commonly believed, that thoſe 
who fill their body every day with the richeſt meats 
and drinks, can bear abſtinence as well as others. 
But ſuch are, of all people, the leaſt able to bear a 
low diet; for the body being uſed to repletion, if 
that is not maintained, all the powers of it immedi- 
ately languiſh and ſink. This is evident in tipplers, 
who, in the morning, are dull, trembling, and inca- _ 
pable of every thing, till they are again filled with 
meat and drink at de accuſtomed time. * 
Zo * 
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therefore, ſuch people are ſeized with fevers, if this 
their cuſtom 1s not a little indulged, medicine will be 
of little ſervice to them. 

7. A careful obſervation of the juvantia and læ- 
dentia, is of the greateſt ſervice; and it ſeems pro- 
bable, that the firſt principles of the art of healing 
were thence derived. If, therefore, the patient ſoon 
finds himſelf uneaſy or oppreſſed, after taking a 
quantity of food, the phyſician may then juſtly con- 
clude, that either the uantity or quality of it ought 
to be leſſened. If he bears it eaſily, it may be |; fately 
increaſed, as the weakneſs and different ſtate of the 
diſeaſe may require. ; 

We come next to treat of the cure of 850 by re- 
moving the ſtimuhas, or lentor, or both, which pro- 
duce the fever. We ſhall begin with ſtimulants, 
which are either ſuch as are applied externally, or 
lodged internally, whether. taken into the body, or 
formed in it by a de of the healthy mum 


AP. H. DCI. 


Eu ERV Aang body adhering mov 
ſuch. as ſharp-pointed fragments of glafs, 
metal, wood, ſtone, bone, or any ſtimulating, 
| inflaming, corroding, bliſtering, cauſtic, putre- 
fying, or pbifonous ſubſtances, are to be re- 
moved as ſoon as poſſible; and the parts where 
they lodged, and which they injured, are to be 
fomented with lenient, mucelaginous, ſoft, 
oily, Anodyne, and N N foment- 
ations. | 


See what has been ſaid in the kiſtory of would 
from Aph. 186, to Aph. Oo Sec alſo Aph. 425, 
and * „ 

. 0 
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Tu E cd irritating matter lodged internal= 
ly, whether it ariſes from inflammation, 

| ſuppuration, gangrene, ſphacelus, cancer, ca- 
ries, ichor, pus, or acrid and ſtagnant lymph, 
ought to be removed or corrected agreeable to 
the rules laid down in the hiſtory of theſe dif. 
eaſes. If any epidemical, or poiſonous conta- 
gion be received into the body, ſo as to ſtimu- 


late. the vital powers, it ought to be treated 


agreeable to the rules laid down for eprieanee 
diſeaſes, 1 in Aph. Hee to 2458. 


When the acrid avitaring: matter is lodged internal 
ly, the cure is more difficult; yet the removal of it 
is abſolutely neceſſary. The principal kinds of this 
acrimony are here enumerated. 

From inflammation.] That a fever is the inſepa- 
rable companion of inflammation, we have already 
ſhewn in the comment to Aph. 558. But this fever 
cannot be removed, unleſs the matter is reſolved ;, for 
when it turns to a ſuppuration, or a gingrene, it ſtill 
continues, and is even increaſed. Hence thoſe have 
been groſsly miſtaken, who have endeavoured to cure 
acute inflammatory diſeaſes by the cortex; for al- 
though the violence of the fever might be thus ſup- 
preſſed, yet the ſame ſtimulus remaining, will ſoon 
after renew the fever again. The only cure there- 
fore for ſuch fevers is by reſolving the inflammation. 

Suppuration.] If matter collected in the internal 

of the body is not evacuated, it turns acrid, 

and putrefying, erodes and inflames the adjacent 

parts, is then abſorbed by the corroded mouths of 
the ſmall veins, infects the blood, and kindles the 

very worſt kind of fevers, which can never be _ 
unle 


e even % 


unleſs the purulent ſtimulus can be corrected or ex- 


pelled. See Aph. 406. This is particularly the 
caſe of conſumptive people. 


Guangrene, ſphacelus, &c.] If laudable matter, 


corrupted by heat and ſtagnation, and abſorbed by 


the veins, is capable of railing the worſt fever, much 


more may the ſame be feared from the gangrenous 


% 


ichor and putrefaction of parts corrupredt by a mor- 


tification. See Aph. 499. 

Acrid and ſtagnant Iymph.] Lymph i is often ac- 
cumulated in the cavities of the body, as in a drop- 
ſy z but being at firſt mild, and without acrimony, 


offends only by i its weight and preſſure upon the ad- 


jacent parts. When it corrupts and turns acrid by 


long ſtagnation, ſo as to erode the containing parts, 


and get into the blood by the bibulous veins, a fever 
of the worſt kind is raiſed, attended with intenſe 
heat; although the dropſy is, in its own nature, a 
cold diſeaſe. The cure of ſuch a fever requires an 

expulſion of the acrid ſtagnant lymph, or a correc- 


tion of the putrefaction already formed. Hence it 


is evident, that bitters, alcalies. ſtrong ſpices, &c. 
which are ſo uſeful in the beginning of a dropſy, do 
great miſchief when the ſtagnant lymph begins to 

tre 

Erfde acrid, &c. ] The different kinds of 
acrimonies before enumerated, which by their ſtimu- 
lus excite a fever, may be reduced to ſome known 

claſs. of acrimony, for which we are provided with 
the moſt efficacious remedies. But fevers ariſing 


from an epidemical acrid, or poiſonous contagion, 


are much more difficult to be underſtood and cured. 


The only method of curing theſe fevers, is by Care- 


ful obſervation to diſcover what way nature, irritated. 


by theſe ſtimuli, takes to deſtroy their force, or expel 
them from the body; and then to imitate and for- 
ward, as much as Fee, me falutary endeayours, 


A PH. 
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T HE acrid irritating matter en into 


the fluids by the uſe of the fix non- natu- 


rals, may and ought to be removed or corre&t- 
ed by various remedies, ſuited to the nature of | 


the acrimony. _ 

1. A fever ariſing from too violent exerciſe, 
is cured by reſt of body, and quiet of mind, by 
ſuch aliments and medicines as moiſten, ſof den, 

and dilute. 


We have ſhewn in the comment to Aph. 586. 


Ne. 3. that acute and mortal fevers may ariſe from 


violent | exerciſe of body, and commotions of the 


mind. 


Tas Fevers ariſing Bom too intenſe 3 of 
the air, are beſt cured by moderating that heat, 


by cooling exhalations, eſpecially of ſome plants 


proper for this purpoſe, by drinking water made 
acid with nitre, with a ſmall quantity of ſub- 


acid wine, by ſubacid and demulcent food, a 


little ſalted, and by medicines of the like na- 


ture. 


"All lie on EI are neceſſary to hats te heat 
ot an air. Water ſprinkled on the 
floor and walls, affords a pleaſing coolneſs. The 


ariſing from too 


branches of willow, elder flowers, roſes, and mea- 
dow-ſweet, anſwer the ſame purpoſe. Nitre, and all 


ſubacids, as they correct putrefaction, which too hot 
an air promotes, are alſo beneficial. Hence nitrous. 


— 


acids diluted in a great quantity of water, that they 


may not injure by their ſtimulus, become the moſt 
i antiſceptics, attenuate the inflammatory 


* | 
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ſpiſſitude of the blood, and relax the veſſels, while 
the water, in which they are diſſolved, will dilute the 
humours, and at the ſame time afford a vehicle for 
the urine ; by which the acrid oils and falts of the 
blood are naturally diſcharged from the body. 
| Phyſicians. often err in debarring the ſick from 
wine in all the ſtages of a fever, becauſe it is ſup- 
poſed to increaſe the heat. Strong wines certainly 
heat, if taken in a large quantity; but wine, diluted 
with a ſufficient quantity of water, fecruits the lan- 
guiſhing powers, and yet does no hurt by its ſtimu- 
lus ; but is even more agreeably cooling than watet 
alone. In ardent fevers, Hippocrates allowed the 
old wine of Thaſos, diluted with twenty-five times as 
much water. But tart wines are here eſpecially re- 
commended, becauſe they reſiſt all putrefaction; for 
boar's fleſh, covered with Rheniſh wine, is preſerved 
from corrupting. Forms of drinks proper here may 
be ſeen in the Materia Medica, under this aphoriſm. 
© Subacid demulcent aliments, ſeaſoned with a little 
ſalt, make an exceeding pleaſant food in this caſe, 
As the ſtronger decoctions of barley, oats, rice, &c. 
with the addition of citron or orange juice. The jel- 
lies of tart ſummer fruits may [likewiſe be added to 
f ee 
Watery liquors are alſo proper, as they relax, di- 
bate, ; and mitigate. acrimony, while at the ſame 
time they afford a vehicle for the ſweat and urine to 
. diſcharge whatever is acrid and offenſive. But wa- 
ter alone too ſoon. runs through theſe paſſages, be- 
fore it has moiſtened the dry parts of the body; 
therefore mealy ſubſtances ſhould be added to it, 
which nouriſh and communicate a mild tenacity, and 
at the ſame time reſiſt putrefaction, as they naturally 
turn acceſſant. But as heat diſſipates the moſt fluid 
parts of the blood, and thickens the reſt, therefore 
aponaceous diſſolvents are given, as rob of elder- 
berries, currants, mulberries, and the like. And as 
the acrimony of the bile is always increaſed by heat, 


ee. F ſuch 
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ſuch things are alſo neceſſary, which by à gentle 
ſtimulus carry off the bilious matter from the primæ 
de, 2 as tamarinds, cream of tartar, ſal tt 0h We. 


„ Fevers which ariſe from too moiſt air,” are 
80150 with large fires, made of reſinous and 
aromatic woods, and ſpicy exhalations. 


Thar the air is always moiſt, even in the daun 
eg: s day, appears from experiments made by 
expoſing to the air oil of vitriol, alcaline falts, &c. 
which always increaſe their weight and diſſolve. As 
this moiſture. in the air is either hot or cold, it will 
produce different effe&ts in the human body. A cold 
and moiſt air will diſſolve and relax, while at the 
ſame time the cold contracts and ſhuts up the mouths 
of the exhaling veſſels, obſtructs perſpiration, and 
produces ſerous defluctions, whence coughs, ca- 
tarrhs, ſerous peripneumonies, &c. But if the moif- 
ture of the air 1s accompanied with great heat, it ex- 
cites. the moſt ſudden. putrefaction; for the fleſh of 
animals expoſed a day or two in ſuch an air, will dif- 
ſolve into a moſt putrid maſs. Hence phyſicians 
have in all ages condemned a warm and moiſt air, as 
containing ſomething of a peſtilential quality. 

As this moiſture of the air is To injurious, it ought 
to be corrected by fire, which dries up every thing 
and particularly by a fire made with aromatic and re- 
ſinous woods, ſuch as guaiacum, maſtic, Juniper, 
cedar, and the like, whe at the ſame time diffuſe 
throuz h the air an excellent antiſceptic acid, reſiſting 
every 7 Of putrefaction. If theſe woods are dear, 
Calc wood — 5 will ſuffice for this indication. Aro- 
matic exhalations, though Fe do not leſſen the 
moiſture of the air, yet they correct a flaps many 
bad qualities in it, and are ee juſtiy directed 


here. It is well Known that abrotanum, abſinthium, 
| BESS, * ſags; and the like herbs, reftrain 
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putrefaction in dead bodies upon which they are 
tprinkled; and a gangrene may be prevented from 
ſpreading by the application of ſuch medicines, a a 
formula of which may be ſeen in our author's Mate- 
ria Medica, under the preſent number. 


| 4. Fevers ariſing from 4 ſharp putrefying air, 
muſt be corrected by firing gun- powder or 


nitre, the ſteams of vinegar, or the ſprinkling 


* 


of common ſalt upon burning coals. 


All the general properties of che air have been 
eaut fully explained by experimental philoſophers; 
but in this ambient fluid fluctuate a great variety of 


different ſubſtances. Every thing which exhales from 


vegetables and animals, — all that flies off from cor- 
rupted dead bodies, from foſſils, and from all other 
bodies, either ſpontaneouſly, or by the force of fire, 
all diffuſe them ſelves throughout the air. Hence the 
air is a chaos, in which the minute particles of theſe 
bodies fluctuate together, and therefore may produce 
wonderful ee Peqgule it is every where preſent; 
but more eſpecially upon the human body, as it ſur- 
rounds nat only the external ſurface thereof, bur alſo 
as it is inſpired every moment into the lungs, and 
conyeyecd into the ſtomach and inteſtines, filled with 
all this variety of particles, as long as life continues. 
Malignity in the air is known only: by its effects, 
and cannot eaſily be reduced to any known ſpecies f 
acrimony. But ſuch an air is ſaid to be ſharp or 
acrid, when it communicates ſtimuli to the human 
body, by which the humours are moſt violently 
moved, and moſt: acute fevers kindled; and When 
there is at the ſame time in ſuch an air a diſpoſition 
to very ſudden and great putrefaction, it is then faid 
to be putrefying. Some, indeed, would have this 
malignity more particularly defined; but they do not 
ſeem to have happily ſucceeded. Thus, when malig 
9 55 | 


nant 
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nant. diſeaſes have been obſerved to ariſe from the pu- 
trid exhalations of the dead bodies after a battle, 
ſome have inferred from thence, that putrid exhala- 
tions diſperſed through the air were always the cauſe 
of the like diſeaſes. But tanners, and thoſe who 
make glue, breathe an air filled with ſuch putrid 
effluvia all their life-time, and yet enjoy a good ſtate 
.of health. Many other different hypotheſes have 
been framed, to account for the cauſes of malignant 
diſeaſes; but all no better than conjecture. Who 
can give a reaſon why the plague ſhould at one time 
invade men only, at another time only cattle, though 
all in general breathe the ſame air r 
Firing of gun-powder.] It will be worth while to 
inquire what phyſic has found out to deſtroy theſe 
latent poiſons in the air, to render them inactive, or 
ſo to defend the body, that it may be either leſs, or 
not at all affected by them. The ancient chemiſts 
bave pronounced fire to be the death of all things, as 
thereby the particular form is deſtroyed. And we 
are taught by the moſt ancient monuments of anti- 
quity, that by fire alone they have endeavoured to 
1 deſtroy this latent contagion in the air. Jachen the 
Agyptian, who lived long before Hippocrates, ex- 
tinguiſhed a ſpreading — — by fire. Vid. Suidas 
ſub voce. The phyſician Acron, as related by Plu- 
tarch, did the ſame. De Iſid. & Oſiride. vol. ii. pag. 
383. Hippocrates, long after, uſed the ſame me- 
\ thod; and Galen adds, that he did not order the fires 
to be made abaut the . city with fimple fuel, but that 
be likewiſe ordered ſweet ſmelling flowers, and fra- 
grant ointments, that the people might breathe the 


= 


But this virus floating in the air may be carried 
along with it by the winds, and conveyed from one 
place to another. Thus Empedocles, by : ſhutting 
up the opening betwixt the mountains through which 
the unhealthy ſouth winds blew into the plain coun- 
try, excluded the plague. Varro did the fame at 

=: . 3 Corſyra, 
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Corſyra, by which means he preſerved himſelf and 
family. Homer alſo tells us, that when Apollo 
freed the Grecian army from the plague, he ſent a, 
violent wind, : Oe | 
But beſides theſe ways of correcting the air, others 
have attempted to do this by diffuſing certain va- 
pours through the air, ſuch as the ſteams of vinegar, 
nitre, and ſulphur, which laſt has been, above all 
other things, recommended as the. beſt corrector of 
all putrefaction; for the very worſt poiſons loſe their 
force only by melting with ſulphur; while arſenic, 
the ſtrongeſt of all poiſons, melted with an equal 
quantity of ſulphur, is ſo much weakened, that a 
dram of it may be given to a dog without damage. 
The fumes of burning ſulphur ſtop the moſt violent 
fermentation, and reſiſt all manner of putrefaction; 
but the fumes of burning ſulphur have this incon- 
venience, that being imprudently drawn into the 
lungs, it may ſuffocate and deſtroy all kinds of ani- 
mals; yet when melted with nitre, it readily turns 
into flame, and does nat yield ſuch ſuffocating fumes. 
For this reaſon gun- powder happily anſwers the in- 
tention; for being made of nitre, ſulphur, and char- 
coal, it readily takes fire, and alſo moves the air 
powerfully by the force of an exploſion, by which 
it ſpeedily diffuſes its fumes, dries and purifies the air, 
and at the ſame time repleniſhes the ſame with acid 
YapOun.” 


* 
no 


11 » 


F. That irritation ariſing from paſſions of the 
mind, are to be quieted by reaſon, by paſſions. 
of a contrary nature, by variety of objeds, and. 
| by anodynes and Oplates. e e 4, tr ls 
7. noio ant kg yO 190 ans 
See what has been ſaid of paſſions in the comment 
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6. That which arifes from acid acrid food, 
is cured by diluting, obtunding, abforbing, and 
changing it into a neutral ſalt by watery liquors, 
Jellies of animals, oily medicines, - chalk, or 
oyſter-ſhell powder, ſtones of animals, 1 earths, 
fixt and volatile alcaline ſalts, either ſimple or 
compound. See what has been ſaid of acrids 
e $56; ang i in Aph. 60, to 6005; 


.By diluting] Which can only be . he 
water, and, watery-means. But when aliments dege- 
nerate into an acid acrimony, from a weakneſs of che 
ſtomach and inteſtines, diluents are then burtful. as 
they weaken ſtill more. See Aph. 66. | 
7 Obtunding, abſorbing, :&c.}] + When we raced 
of diſeaſes arifing from a ſpontaneous: acid. We ex- 
plained the different ways of rendering an ** MW 
ae or e * into rag nature. + 170 
Tbet arifing from: adj: elne d is 
ener by diluting the acrimony with watery 
medicines, and by evacuating the ſame; and 
alſo by ſheathing (Hay: by viſcid and oily. ſub= 
ſtances, and by e MY Fe from 

Wick lime. 5 Ry = 


V's > 


| | Sea-falt and fa-gem are in hind places n— with 

food, to give agreeable reliſh, and to prevent 
its 5 * ſea-falt, when it enters the blood, 
is, hardly changed by the powers of the body, but is 
diſcharged unaltered in the urine. It is indeed ſel- 
dom that wa-falt is taken in ſuch quantity as to ex- 
dne a fever by its ſtimulus; but thoſe who delight in 
falted meats, or are obliged to live upon them, as 
- fatlors, fall into the muriatic furry which. often 

e the worlt fevers. ee . 


8 


E / / 


The chief remedy in fevers from this cauſe is» 
diluting with watery drinks, which nature calls for 
of her own accord, when one has eaten too much alt. 
When therefore a muriatic acrimony affe&s the hu- 
mours, it will be proper to mix oily ſubſtances with 
diluents, as they ſheath and mitigate acrimony ; but 
when ſea-ſalt is ſo intimately mixed with the oily and 
earthy parts of the blood, that it cannot be waſhed 


out, the beſt remedy is a lixivium of quick lime: 


for it is well known to the chemiſts thar quick lime 


. purifies ſalts that have been rendered foul with oils. 


Hence we learn the uſe of lime-water in the falt 
curvy. | AE rat C op Es 


8. That ariſing from acrid, aromatic, and 
heating alimènts is cured by watery diluents ; 
by correcting with acids; by reſolving and de- 
terging with ſaponaceous acids; by mollifying 


and ſheathing with mild gelatinous ſubſtances: 


and as the alkaleſcent acrimony belongs to this 
claſs, the cure of it is hence eaſily to be un- 
235 050.3 Too TD». N 


"Though ſpices are very uſeful in languid and cold 
diſeaſes; yet in healthy people, eſpecially thoſe of a 
warm temperament, the moſt acute fevers often ariſe 
from the: abuſe of them... Oil of cinamon burns the 


tongue, and excites a true inflammation; fo. will 
cloves and moſt other ſpices, though in a leſs de- 


e.. The remedy therefore for fevers ariſing from 


theſe cauſes will be every thing that is capable of re- 


moving or weakening their ſtimuli, which is done by 


Watery diluents.] For if che very ſharp oil f 


cinnamon, be ground with ſugar, it may be ſo di- 
tured with water as to render it at length inactive. 
By correcting with acids.] Acids leſſen the heat 


ariſing from ſpices. © The pods of the burning cap- 


fern, infuſed in vinegar, become” ll, and th 
mY e #3. : — * tie 4 oF — 9 10 2 8 1 : 


a 
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lame 1 is true almoſt of all other ſpices. Hence the 
juice of citrons, oranges, vinegar, and the like, 
given with diluents, are of the greateſt uſe, 5 
By reſolving with ſaponaceous acids.] The acri- 
mony in ſpices is wrapped up in a tenacious oil, which 
adheres very firmly to bodies. This tenacity cannot 


be gafily divided without the uſe of ſaponaceous ſub- 
ſtances, eſpecially of ſuch as are acid, or inclining 
to it, as the expreſſed juices of ripe g garden fruits. 
The juice, of grapes drank plentifully, diſſolves all 
the humours, an- often Jan a diarrhæa, that will 
reduce a fat perſon to a ſtate of leanneſs in a few days, 
almoſt all the fat 1 diſſolved and diſcharged by 
ſtool. See Aph. 3 

T Sheathing KAY mal gelatinous ſubſtances. ] Theſe 
are rocured either fi rom animals or vegetables. De- 
coctions of | barley, oats, and the like, are here- ma 
per, as they-abſorball acrimony by their ede 
and likewiſe ſpontaneouſly incline to acidit . 

Alcaleſcent acrimony.] See what has been kad of 
the alcaline actimony in Apb. 765 &c. . 


0. That ariſing from alcafeſcent foods is Ae 
by the method directed in; Aph. 76, to Aph. 

gi where we have treated af e. hich 
| ariſe from a' ſpontaneous alcali,.': 

10. That which ariſes from too great : a quan- 
tity of aliment, conſtringing the orifices of the 
| ſtomach, is For 90 e ek A 
| ang duns e a e 
) hen es). quantity hg fod 1 is taken i into 
the ſtomac| is does not receive that change which 
is neceſſary for its further elaboration i in the inteſtines, 
hut ſpontaneqſiy tends either to an acid, 1 or 

rancid. acrimony. The cure, in this caſe, wholly 
lifts in N the ſtomach; cr if this cannot 
e 1 one, to allow, ſeme tim e * faſting; * 
5 the 
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the ſtomach may, by degrees, be enabled to digeſt 
the contained aliments, at t the ſame time diluting with 
warm water that they may more eaſily paſs through 
the pylorus. But when the quantity of food diſtends 
the ſtomach ſo much as to contract both its. orifices 
with a convulſive force or ſpaſm, the diſorder” be- 
comes much more dangerous; for the included air, 
being rarefied by the warmth of the parts, the ſto- 
mack will be fill more diſtended, the adjacent viſ- 
cCera compreſſed, and the veſſels diſperſed through 
the ſubſtance of the ſtomach itſelf, will be ſtraiten- 
ed; whence an inflammation, and even a gangrene 
of the ſtomach and viſcera, may ariſe... In this caſe, 
it would be highly dangerous to unload the ſtomach 
by vomit ; for, in the act of vomiting, the diſtended 
ſtomach. is violently compreſſed between the abdo- . 
minal muſcles and diaphragm, and if the ſuperior . 
orifice does not, at the ſame time, relax, the ſto- 
mach may burſt, or, the blood being violently drove 
towards the head in the endeavours to vomit, a fatal 
apoplexy may follow from a rupture in the blood 
veſſels of the encephalon. It is, therefore, more ad- 
viſeable to empty the veſſels by plentiful bleeding, 
ans then to excite, vomiting by irritating the fauces 
a feather. Then yomits, which act quickly, 
Hill be proper, as the yitriolum album, diluted with 
water, which excites a vomitin almoſt as ſoon as it 
is ſwallowed, for here delay is langerous. 

But when the ſtomach has been a. long time dir. 
tended with too great a quantity of food, it often 
loſes its ſtrength, and becomes, as it were, paraly- 

tic for ſome time "after. Nor are the muſcular fibres 

alone weakened, but the orifices are alſo relaxed, ſo | 
that the aliments are lodged as it were in a looſe 
ſack, the ſtomach exerting 1 no action upon them, and, 
in à very little time, by the motion of reſpiration, 
Paſs through the pylorus i into the Inteſtines without 
any conliferile. change In this 0 f the beſt re- 
wah 1s to avoid all diſtenſion of the ſtomach, that 


the 
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the diſtracted fibres wie recover heir for- 
EE | 


11. That which ariſes from FEW 8 5 
or fermenting liquors, whether acid, oleous, aro - 
matic, diſtilled, or ſimple, is cured by the fame 
remedies directed in No. 5, 6 _ 3 ops this 
e No, e mana 


When el gui! as wine; badly 4 ung 
beer, or the like, is drank modetately by one net 
much accuſtomed to it, a great heat ariſes through: ' 
out the body, with chearfulneſs of mind; all the E 
ſes become more ready. — the members more active,. 
the paſſions of the mind quiet and agreeable, corrod- 
ing cares are forgot, and the reaſon becomes moſt 
correct. But when they are drank to exceſs, all the 
ſenſes, both internal and external, with the volun- 
tary motions, ate diſturbed and weakened, inſomuch, 
that neither hands, feet, tongue, nor, even the mind, 
can any longer erform their office. Inflatnmable 
ſpirits, made from ſuch fermented liquors, produce 
all theſe effects much ſooner, but then they ain den 
ſooner, as they are in a little time exhaled again 
the body. But worſe conſequences ariſe Fro drink- 
ing inflammable, than fermented liquors; for the 
former have the power of coagulating the blood and 
_ lymph, and of hardening he ſolids, and the more, 
' the Jedi they are diluted with water. Hence rhoſe 
unhappy people who indulge themſelves in theſe li- 
quors, are troubled with the moſt obſtinate obſtruc- : 
tions, and have all their viſcera ſcirrbous. : 
The cure of ſuch diſeaſes as ariſe from the abuſe 
of fermented liquors is various. For ope method, is 
required in the drunken fit, and another in the cra- 
pulary fever which follows. Again, a different me- 
Thi6d will be required for thoſe who ſeldom indulge 
8 and for thoſe, * "Pliny n 
Fr . 
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15 WhO are teen, as it were, for the deſtruction of 
6 wines ;“ the different acrimony of fermented li- 
quor will alſo require a different Cure, as it is either | 
acid, oily, aromatic, &c. | 
hen, therefore, a fever is kindled from too great 4 
a quantiry of fermented liquors, the beſt method is 
to dilute with a great quantity of water, or watery 
diluents, of any kind taken warm, leaft. their cold-« 
neſs ſhould injure the heated body. Theſe frequently 
occaſion a vomiting, by which a great part of the 
fermented” liquor is brought up, and is, therefore, 
{till more ſerviceable. After the ſtomach is cleared 
by yomiting, quiet fleep is the beſt remedy, by which 
the fibres have reſt. Yet watchfulneſs and a fever 
will remain the ſame day as a puniſhment, together 
with a wearineſs of the whole body, pain in the head, 
ſickneſs in the ſtomach, and often a. giddineſs. In 
this caſe, a gentle vomit is generally neceſſary, and 
afterwards ſtrong wine, in moderation, by which the 
languiſhing powers of the body are raiſed. Hippo- 
crates directs the ſame,” when he ſays, That if the 
head achs from a crapula, let the: Patient 2 
three gills of wine.“ 2 
But miſerable is the condition of thoſe who in- 
| dulge chemſelves in theſe liquors: for they are un- 
der t the neceſſity of repeating them, in order to — ) 
the vital and animal functions. But when one 
habituates himſelf to drinking, the veſſels, which are 
ſo often dilated, become weak, and loſe their con- 
tractile force, and hence a fatal droply. The cure, 
in this caſe, will be to loſe; by degrees, the uſe of 
wine, and inllammabbe ſpirits. In the mean time, 
the diet ſhouid: be of dry bread, well fermented, or 
diſcuit, the roaſted fleſh of young animals, boiled 
river- fiſh, and ſtrong ale for common drink, avoid- 
ing warm, watery liquors, and, at the fame time, 
| increaſing, by degrees, the exercife of body, If there 
are ſigns far an inflammatory tenacity, acid, ſapona- 
ceous — ſuch as the rob of elder-berries, cur- 
| | rants, 
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| rants, oxymel, and the like, will be of ſervice. But 
if theſe drinkers are in years, and inclined to be 
dropfical, the theriaca andromachi, diateficron, can- 
died ginger, and ſuch warm aromatic medicines, will 
be of the greateſt ſervice, as. they excite an agree- 
able warmth in the ſtomach, and recruit the weakened 

powers of the body. This method hardly ever fails, 
unleſs the viſcera are already ſcirrhous, or the tender 
pulp of the encephalon and neryes almoſt deſtroyed.” 


; 12. That which ariſes from too much watch 
ing, or want of ſleep, is cured by the remedies 
Giredted 1 in N'. 1, 2 and Ky of /this aphoriſin.. | 


Son Sling bonnes the ſpirits, diGpates the. 
more ſubtile humours, and dries up the reſt; breeds 
atra bilis, fixes it in the hypocondria, and diſturbs 


the functions of tbe brain. Hence a delirium, ray- 


ing, madneſs, &c. for the ſpirits, which are con- 
ſumed by watching, can be repaired by no art but 
by ſleep. And thoſe who — through their 
reſt from too much ſtudy, either fall into fevers 
of the worſt kind, attended with a delirium, or elſe 
into a moſt obſtinate madneſs. Fevers, from this 
cauſe, are cured by reſt and ſilence, by decoctions of 
mealy ſubſtances, — of the ſame, and by 
anodynes; if theſe do not regu . and nim 
medicines are dle ſerviceable. 2555 id i 
1 13. b That ing from an Gere AR acid, ys 
e. putrid acrimony, produced from 
a retention of excrementitious humours, is to be 
rendered fluid, the paſſages are to be lubricated, 
the emunctories opened, the expulfive powers 
to be ſtimulated and increaſed; and all this is to 


be fans bach ee and a internal . 1 
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We have already obſerved in the comment to 
Aph. 586, Ne. 2, that particles retained in the body, 
which ought to be diſcharged, excite fevers; for as 
theſe cannot. be aſfimilated into healthy humours, 
they ſpontaneouſly degenerate into different kinds of 
acrimony. In infants, and weak people, a long re- 
tention of the fæces produces an acrimony of the 
worſt kind, eſpecially if they feed upon aliments 
which ſpontanecuſiy incline to acidity. But the other 
excrementitious humours rather incline to a putrid, 
alcaline acrimony, or to a rancid corruption of the 
very worlt kind, if they abound with a great many 
uy or fat particles; ; or elle they degenerate into 
aponaceous putrefaction, which 5 hap- 
| pens when the ſalts of the blood, rendered acrid, are 
united with the oils. 
Let a retention of all the excrementitious 3 
is not equally pernicious. A total ſuppreſſion of 
urine may be bore for ſeveral days, though it is ne- 
ver without danger. An obſtructed perſpiration, un- 
leſs it continues a conſiderable time, ſeldom occaſi- 
ons a fever. A ſuppreſſion of the inteſtinal feces 
may be longeſt of all ſupported, and often without 
any hurt, for ſtrong, and even healthy men, diſ- 
charge their fæces only i in three or four days; fo that 
a conſtipation of the bowels is not -always to be re- 
garded, unleſs there are ſigns which ſhew that cor- 
rupted humours ſtagnate in "the firſt paſſages. For 
this reaſon, it 1s not always ſafe to have recourſe to 
purges in fevers, whereby the body is often diſturb- 
ed, and thoſe evacuations ſuppreſſed by which nature 
endeavoured to cure the diſeaſe. Thus Sydenham 
_ obſerved, that, in the cure of the continual fever in 
| London, in the 1661-62, &c. it always fared the 
better with thoſe whoſe bowels were e to- 
- wards.the decline of the Der : 
When, th⸗ refore, any of the excrementitious 5 
| mours by too long retention have excited a diſeaſe, 
they mult be expelled. But to do this, the matter 
muſt 
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muſt be made fluxile, the paſſages lubricated, the 
emunctories opened, and the expelling or vital pow- 
ers increaſed both by external and internal remedies. 
An example will make this more evident. Some lean 
peop'e, of tenſe fibres, have ſuch ſtrong chylopoictic 
viſcera,” as to draw off all that is foluble from the ali- 
ments, and leave the accumulated fæces dry and hard 
in the large inteſtines ; hence ſuch people are com- 
monly coſtive, and frequently to a great degree. In 
this caſe, the beſt remedy is, firſt, to divide the hard 
fæces by ſaponaceous medicines and honey, by emol- 
ent decoctions, to lubricate the fides of the inteſ- 
tines by taking oil internally, and by oily injections; 
or, laſtly, by fomenting the anus with warm fomen- 
rations in order to relax the parts, that they may 
more eaſily give way. And, when all theſe means 
have been tried, ani not before, i it will then be pro- 
per to ſtimulate the expullive powers, of a PIE 
. clyſter, or ſuppoſitary. 


K P. H. devi. od 


TRE emubRories are Genen by cloth 
| the. impacted matter, and by relaxing the 
obſtructed — which is effected by Warm 
bathing, fomenting, friction, ſhaving of the 
hair, and een ys by Kin. Leg: as 87 


3 5 


8 hed of ü OT. 16 | 
Warm b El aner Bennet 8. See SR comment. to 
Aph. 35» Ne. 4, and Aph. 1275 „„ 


Friction. ] See Aph. 133. N'. 3. where We. have 
ſhewn the dene * friction In" the cure of ob- 
ſtructions. . 403.7862 

Shaving the hair, your clas he: ſkin. 1 The ſur- 
face of tlie ſkin is ſmearecl over” with an oily-lini- 
ment which prevents it from drying, and Keeps it 
lax and moveable: It this liniment dries upon the * 

| | ace 


- 
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Face of the ſkin, it will . obſtruct the perſpiration, 
and often produce cutaneous diſeaſes, , In the ſcalp, 
this liniment is more copious, and ſeams eaſily. 10 
thicken, whence that ſcaly ſcurf often abounds in the 
heads of the moſt healthy people. If, therefore, a 
free perſpiration is required through the ſkin of the 
head, ſhaving the head will be very ſerviceable. Sy- 
denham obſerves, that nothing is more uſeful than 
ſhaving the head in fevers when the morbific matter 
. tends to the head: for, by this means, a fre: circu- 
lation of the humours is precured through the exter- 
nal branches of the caroted arteries, and the impetus 
of the blood averted from the encephalon. : 


Ab H. DCVIL. 


HAT which ſtagnates at the extremities of 
the arteries from too great a quantity of 
blood compreſſing the veſſels, is reſtored to 
motion by leſſening the quantity of blood by 
veneſection: this is known from the figns of a 
| plethoradeſcribed in Aph. 106 and 1. 


It was obſerved in. the comment to Aph. 598, that 
the general cure of fevers conſiſted in four indica- 
tions, namely, in ſupporting the life and powers 
of the body, in correcting and expelling the acrid, 
irritating matter, in reſolving and expelling the len- 
tor, and, laſtly, in mitigating the ſymptoms. We 
have already treated of — two former indications ; 
we come now to conſider how the lentor ought to be 
reſolved and expelled. It was obſerved in the com- 
ment to Aph. 598, N. g, that every obſtacle imped> 
ing the free circulation of the blood through the cx; 
tremities of the veſſels, was compriſed under the ge- 
neral term of a lentor, whether it ariſes from a fault 
of the veſſels, or fluids, or of both together. We 
ſhall, therefore, in this, and the following aphoriſm, 
N | | | treat 
| 1 
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4reat of the cure of a lentor ariſing from a fault of 
the veſſels, and in the next following aphoriſms of 
the cure of one from a fault of the fluids. 

A lentor, from a defect in the veſſels, muſt ariſe 
from a narrowneſs of their cavities; but this narrow- 


neſs of their cavities proceeds either from an in- 


creaſed contraction of the veſſels, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak in the next aphoriſm, or from an external com- 
preſſure, of which we · are to treat at preſent. Among 


the numerous cauſes which may compreſs the veſſels 


externally, there is hardly any but the pletboric tu- 
mour that can cauſe a febrile lentor; (fee Aph. 112.) 
for the other cauſes there enumerated injure only 
particular parts. But when a plethora is alſo at- 


tended with a fever, the heat thence ariſing will rarefy 


the blood, and therefore all the evils that follow a 
: compreſſion. of the veſſels will be-conſequently in- 
creaſed. Thus we ſometimes ſee, in ardent fevers, 
the whole body ſuffuſed with redneſs, While the 
roughneſs and 7a of the ſkin, tongue, fauces, 
and internal parts of the mouth ſhew, that the ſmaller 
veſſels are impervious being compreſſed by a true 
thlipſis, the larger veſſels being over diſtended wich 
| red blood, 


In order therefore to reſtore [motion to the fra 
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[7 HATEVER heſitates at the extremites 
of the capillary veſſels, from a ſpaſmodic 
contraction of their fibres, which by their capa- 
cities are diminiſhed, is reſolved by relaxing the 
fibres. in; the. manner directed in Aph. 53 to 
Aph. 58 and by removing the acrimony which 
cauſes the contraction. See Aph. 35, 36, 54. 
66, 67, 88, 102 to 105, 127, and 128. where 
you will be ſupplied with all the means neceſ- 
, IT io TOE IO FR nn 


That the fibres of the veſſels may be contracted 
by a ſpaſmodic force, we are taught by the moſt cer- 
tain obſervations. For if one ſuddenly comes out of 
a ſtove into a very cold air, the cutaneous veſſels 
will be ſo contracted, that the perſon immediately 
turns pale, the red blood being unable to pals 
through them. The ſame alſo happen when one 
is ſtruck with fear; but whether this contraction of 
the fibres ariſes from a ſpaſm, or from any other 
cauſe increaſing their force, the cure will conſiſt in 
relaxing the fibres, that they may more eaſily yield 
to the impulſe of the fluids. Whatever therefore 
hes been directed for the cure of too rigid fibres will 
And by removing the acrimony which cauſes, &c.] 
As the larger parts of our bodies are contracted by 
the application of acrid ſubſtances, it is probable; _ 
that the ſmaller are alſo contracted by the ſame 
means. If the fumes of burning ſulphur are drawn 
into the lungs, they are immediately ſo forcibly con- 
tracted, that they cannot be dilated by the utmoſt 
effort. If the inteſtines of a living animal are but 
lightly touched with ſpirit of vitriol, they will im- 
„Woti, II. — mediately 
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mediately contract themſelves ſo cloſe, that air itſelf 

cannot be tranſmitted. Arſenic, and other acrid 

poiſons have the fame effect, as Wepfer has demon- 

ſtrated. Cecut. Aquat. Hiſt. | 

When there is-reaſon to ſuſpect that the cayities 

of the veſſels are leſſened by a ſpaſmodie contraction 
of their coats from acrimeny, whatever can either re- 
move or weaken that acrimony, will then be uſeful. 
Diluent and oily medicines are here of the utmoſt. 
ſervice. In the 1liac paſſion, linſeed oil, taken to the 
quantity of a pound, has ſaved many out of the jaws 
of death. 'Fheſe are medicines beneficial in all acri- 
mony; but when the particular kind of acrimony is 
known, then medicines which oppoſe that acrimony 
muſt be uſed. But of all theſe we have treated in the 
aphoriſms cited in the text, and in Aj Ms 60 0 * 
whence the proper ee may by 1 257 


APH beh. 


AY HATEVER heſitates at the „ 
of the capillary veſſels from its own viſci- 
dity and lenter, is reſolved by various remedies, 
the chief of which is the force of the fever uſes | 
ſo moderated, as to ſolve the febrile coa 
to do this, the violence of the fever is to be 10 
regulated, as, 3. That it may not produce in- 
flammations, ſuppurations, gangrenes, or ſpha- 
celus; that theſe are at hand, the violence of 
the ſymptoms ſhew, more ef pecially the heat 
compared with the action of the arteries, 2.That 
the fluids may not be diſſipated by too great 
motion; which is known from the dryneſs of 
the noſtrils, eyes, throat, and tongue, a hoarſe- 
neſs, dry and rough ſkin, little 332 and a 
ſmall, quick, and 1 pulſe, 3. That we 
* not ſuffer the — of: the ber to . | 
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too much before the concoction of the febrile 
matter, leſt it ſnould be unable to ſubdue, move, 


ſecern, and diſcharge the matter of the diſeaſe ; 


this is known, if the vital actions become alto- 
pether languid, without any ſign of coction yet 
appearing: | \ 98 


We come now to treat of a lentor ariſing from a 
fault of the fluids. It was obſerved in the comment 
to Aph; 110, that there is a certain degree of co- 
heſion required in our healthy fluids. When this 
coheſion is by any cauſe ſo increaſed, as not to yield 
to the action of the heart and arteries, it is then 
called a lentor, or viſcidity, which ſometimes pre- 
exiſts before the fever ariſes; and ſometimes from 
and during the fever. Thus we ſce N laſ- 
ſitudes, which denote an imperviouſneſs of the hu- 
mours, often precede acute diſeaſes: on the con- 
trary, a fever raiſed by the variolous contagion, com- 
municates an inflammatory lentor in a few days to 
the blood of a perſon, who was before in perfect 
health. But whether this lentor preceded or followed 
the fever, it muſt be 1 in order to effect a 
cure. Many remedies are recommended for this pur- 
poſe; but the beſt and moſt natural is the force of 

the fever itſelf, ſo regulated as to be able to diſſolve 
the frebrile lentor. It may ſeem ſurpriſing that the 
fever ſhould occaſion the coagulum or Jlentor, and 
again diſſolve it; but if we conſider what has been 
ſaid of the effects (ſee Aph: 687, 589.) together with 
the various events of fevers in Aph. 593, 594. it will 
appear, that both theſe effects of a fever are not 
contradictory, but actually take place according to 
the different duration and intenſity of the fever. 
For too violent a degree of fever expels the moſt 
fluid parts of the humours, and inſpiſſates the reſt, 
therefore a lentor enſues, or that already formed is 
mcreaſed. | | OSD 8 

. no - This 
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0 This ſimple method has diſpleaſed many, who 
n it unworthy a phyſician to ſtand by as a ſpec- 
tator in the cure of diſeaſes; and this opinion often 
excited phyſicians to try other methods. Some have 
made it their practice to ſuppreſs indiſcriminately all 
fevers by repeated bleeding, or increaſe the febrile 
motion, already too violent, by the hotteſt medi- 
cines, with a view to carry off the febrile matter by 
a diaphoreſis. Others again diſturb every thing with 
equal audacity and ill ſucceſs, by purges, vomits, 
&c. But the wiſe ancients: following the footſteps of 
. nature, diſcovered that the beſt method of cure was 
to keep the fever under due regulation, and con- 
demned thoſe who believed that they did not act ac- 
cording to art, unleſs they bled, gliſtered, &c. See 
Aph. 5873 for ſometimes, the beſt phyſic is not to 
give any. Sydenham, who ſtudied nature, confeſſes 
that he tried, in vain, to remove a Coma ſomnalentum 
from a lentor of the blood, by repeated bleeding, 
bliſtering, gliſters, &c. but deſiſted from this me- 
thod, and only prohibited the uſe of fleſh meats, 
and ſpirituous liquors of any kind, to prevent the 
inereaſe of the fever, and left the diſorder to itſelf , 
which diſa appeared at laſt ſafely, _ oh ſlowly, to 
his great ſurpriſe. Hence he Y ly . concludes, 
| That we ought to proceed wi leſs haſte, and 
: * commit more to nature than we do at preſent. 
„For it is an error, and not a learned one, to think 
t that nature is always to be directed by art; &c. 
ve alſo the comment to Aph. 558. + | 
a It will be of great uſe to know thoſe "FM 
= which ſhew that the impetus of the fevec is too vio- 
= . lent, or too languid, and the remedies proper to leſ- 
4 5 Len. or raiſe it. That the fever is too high, is beſt 
* 2 from the degree of heat; for great heat de- 
notes a Harro neſs of the veſſels, a thickneſs of the 
78, their violent propulſion, and a great re- 
E abou e e of the arteries *. There- 
os. Inſtt, Med. $. 968. 7 


fore 


Aph. 609. ' of Fevers. . 9 
fore every fever attended with intenſe heat, threatens 
a deſtruction of the ſolids, eſpecially of thoſe which 
are moſt tender. But it is of great conlequence to 
know in what part of the body this heat is perceived ; 
for if it ſeizes the head, there is reafon to fear a de- 
lirium, convulſions, or phrenſy often ſuddenly fatal. 
Hence the ancients De? 3 great heat about the 
breaſt and præcordia, although the other parts of the 
body were moderately warm, and even ſometimes 
when the extremities were cold; for we then know 
that the vital viſcera, the liver, ſpleen, &c. are op- 
preſſed from the fever. | 

2. A ſmall quantity of urine, a dryneſs in thoſe _ 
parts of the body which are naturally moiſt ; as the 
eyes, noſe, tongue, palate, and ſkin ; ſhew that the 
fever is too low, and that the blood is drained of 
its moſt fluid parts, and that it will ſtop in the ſmal- 
leſt extremities of the veſſels; whence inflammation, 
ſuppuration, &c. For this reaſon Hippocrates con- 
demns a dryneſs of the eyes and teeth, with a viſcid 
matter growing about them, and alſo a ſhrill voice; 
which Hollerivs affirms to be always fatal. : | 
3. When the febrile motion is too low, we find 
the pulſe languid and weak, the ſtrength impaired, 
the urine pale, the heat ſmall, as in a healthy cold 
temperature, Under theſe. circumſtances we know 
that the material cauſe of the fever is not yet. ſub- 
dued, and that the force of it is too weak to move 
ſeparate, and expel the ſame. Sce what has been ſaid . 
of concoction, in the comment to 0 . 


APH. bcx. 


Jy aeefors the impetus of the N is too 

exhorbitant, it may be moderated by abſti- 
nence, a thin diet, drinking of water, a cool 
air; by quieting the mind, by bleeding, cool- 
iog glyſters, and by mild, watery, glutinous 
Os WE ill 
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and cooling medicines, with anodynes and opi- 


ates, Sec Aph. 92 to 106. 


By abſtinence.) The patient is not to abſtain 
from all food and drink, but from ſuch as, by their 


quantity and quality, would increaſe the blood's mo- 
tion, already too violent. . 
A thin diet.] Such as decoctions of barley, oats, 
rice, bread, &c. See the comment to Aph. 399. 
Drinking of water.] For the more the blood 
abounds with water, the cooler the body, and the 


weaker the powers. 
A cool air.] It was the opinion of almoſt all the 
phyſicians of the laſt age, that fevers might be cured 
with ſafety and expedition by a diaphoreſis. Hence 
they kept the patient in a very hot air, covered, and 
even loaded, with bed cloaths, Sydenham oppoſed 
this practice, and, in ſeveral parts of his works, 
ſhews the pernicious conſequences of it; for the in- 
ſpired air cools the blood, heated by its quick mo- = 
tion through the pulmonary arteries. | 

By quieting the mind.] We have already obſerv- 

ed, that violent paſſions of the mind cauſe fevers. of 
the worſt kind, and increaſe the quickneſs of the cir- 
culation, See Aph. 586, Ne. 3, and 99. NL. 1, 
In what manner all affectiens of the mid are to be 
moderated, was ſaid in the comment to Aph. 104, 
. Ts 5 

Bleeding, ] For by leſſening the quantity of the 
blood, we weaken. the force of the circulation. See 
Hales's Hæmaſtatu. 2 N | 
Cooling glyſters.] This after bleeding is another 
_ efficacious remedy to moderate the heat and force of 
the feyer. Sydenham affirms, that he could mode- 
rate the too great heat of the blood at pleaſure by the 
uſe of glyſters, and that he ſeldom repeated bleeding 
in gontinual feyers, but in thoſe of a ſanguine tem- 
perament, or in the flower of their age, or who had in- 
dulged themſelves too much in wine, In others, it was 

2 2 En . * p E ſuffici- 


* 


Aph. 610. of FeveRs. . 
ſüfficient to inject a glyſter every day, or every other 
day, as the force of the fever required; and this 
method he continued till about the tenth day, eſpe- 
cially in the common acute continual fever, which 
terminated in fourteen days. But in thoſe whom he 
durſt not bleed, he ordered glyſters to che fourteenth” 
day. Sydenham, at the ſame time, cautions phyſi- 
clans againſt the abuſe of glyſters, left they ſhould. 
too much depreſs the febrile motion, and raiſe irre- 
gular ſymptoms, and new diſturþances. Various 
forms of glyſters are added in the Materia Medica, of 
our author, under the preſent aphoriſm, d moſt of 
which nitre is added, on account of its cooling 
virtue. | . | ; 

Mild, watery, glutinous, &c.] When the fever 
was properly moderated. by the preceding remedies. 
Sydenham gave no other medicines, unleſs he was 

forced by the importunity of the patient, or his at- 
_ tendants. But while theſe are acting, it will be pro- 
per to give ſuch internals as anſwer the fame end. 
How uſeful the drinking of water is in this caſe, has 
been already obſerved ; but water alone eaſily runs 
through the body, either by urine. or ſweat, eſpeci- 
ally when there is an inflammatory lentor in the 
blood. Therefore ſuch things will be uſeful as give 
 aſlight degree of tenacity to the water; as oats, bar- 
ley, and the like, with the addition of honey, fugar 
aß ß . 

Anodyne and opiates.} If the violence of the fever 
does not ſubſide theſe may be ſafely uſed. But in 
the beginning of acute fevers they are not to be gi - 
ven, becauſe alone they are not ſufficient td moderate 

the fever, though given in a large doſe; and Syden- 
ham has ſometimes obſerved pernicious effects from 
them. Yet he remarks, that a phrenſy, in an acute 
' continual fever, has yielded to them after the twelfth 
day, but that if they were given ſooner. they never 
were uſeful. - See what has been ſaid of opiates, in 
the comments to Aph. 202, and 229. No. 2 
* FE AF 
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AP H. Dcxl. 


I F the is motion be too han it may 

be raiſed by a cordial regimen, conſiſting of 
the more generous ſorts of meat and drink, by 
a warmer air, by raiſing the paſſions of the 
mind, and by the uſe of acrid, volatile, aroma- 
tic, and fermented medicines, with frictions, . 


heat, muſcular motion, warm baths, and fo- 


mentations. 


Cordial regimen, &c. J Cordials are ſuch as either 
increaſe the quantity of good humours, or render 


the moving cauſes more powerful. Fleſh: broths, 


ſeaſoned with ſpices, are here proper; but wine is 
preferable to all other cordials, as it raiſes the lan- 
guiſhing powers, and increaſes the too flow motion 
of the fluids, 

Warmer air.] It is evident, from what has been 
faid in the preceding aphoriſm, that a warm air may : 
raiſe a fever that is too languid. 


By raiſing the paſſions of the mind ] That i is, by 


encouraging the bn with the hopes of an ap- 


N cure; for by this the motion of the fluids 
is increa ed, without diſturbing g the mind. 


By the uſe of acrid, volatile, &c.] For theſe | 


1rritate the ſolids by Chair ſtimulus, and quicken the 
circulation of the humours. But theſe ſtimulating 


medicines, are, hardly ever wanted in the beginning; 
but towards the end, when, the impetus of the fever 
declines, and then they: have often very happy | 


| effects. rs 


With, "AS See what 3 been ſaid of theſe 


in the comment to Aph. 133. Ne. 3. 


.. Heat, mu ſcular motion, &c.] 8 heat N 
we treated, a little: before. Muſcular motion increaſes. 
rac circulation, bur 1 1s z ever uſed 1 in this ſtate, . 


2 F As 
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As to baths and fomentations, we have in ſeveral 
places treated of their uſe. 


APH. DCXII. | 
ix Ek 2h Kibromeds {Ok Gon das. 


removes the viſcidity or lentor, the next is 

to reſtore the elaſticity of the veſſels, by leſſen- 
ing the quantity of the fluids, by a copious and 
free blood- letting from a large orifice ; and af- 
terwards, or at the ſame time, increaſing its 
motion by ſtimulating medicines. 


Stifnularing medicines. ] When the veſſels are 
depleted by phlebotomy, ſuch medicines will be pro- 
per, as by a gentle ſtimulus increaſe: the circulation, 
that the viſcidity of the humours may be: attenuated 
by the repeated action of the veſſels. Nor is it a 
wrong ſtep in art, as ſome have raſhly believed, to 
weaken the patient firſt by bleeding, and then to 
Increaſe the blood's motion by ſtimulants. Syden- 

ham allowed the ſtronger cordials in acute diſeaſes, 


after a e bleding, 


APH. DCXI1IL. 


THIRDLY, the fame viſeid matter i 18 ren 


dered fluid by diluting with watery drinks, 
baths, fomentations, and glyſters, and with 
frictions at the ſame time. 


Water is almoſt the only diluent, and if it can in- 
terpoſe itſelf between the cohering particles of the 
blood, the coheſion will be diffolved, and the viſci- 
dity leſſened, or intirely removed. But water and 
watery remedies may be applied to the body, and 


mixed with our humours in all the forms mentioned 
| in $a] aphoriſm. | | 


APH. 
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A D theſe will have a much better effect, if 
they are drank warm, and medicated with 
reſolvent falts, as nitre, ſal prunel, &c. and with 
the aromatic, bitter, and lacteſcent juices of 
plants drank cold. „ 


The febrile lentor is often of fuch a nature, that 
water cannot reſolve the cohering particles; but runs 
off either by urine or ſweat. This often happens in 
acute inflammatory fevers, and 1s always a bad pre- 
ſage, as it ſhews that the inflammatory lentor {till re- 
mains. Suck remedies are therefore here required, 
which being mixed with the water, may, by their at- 
tenuating power, fuſe and divide the viſcid matter, 
and thus prepare the water, that it may interpoſe it- 
felf between the now ſeparated particles, and prevent 
their uniting again. Among the falts, nitre and. its 
Preparations are chiefly recommended; and among 
the ſoaps, the native are preferred, ſuch as honey, 
ſugar, the robs of ripe garden fruits, ſyrups, &c. 
But decoctions of the bitter lacteſcent herbs are 
eſpecially recommended, as they are ſaid to be cool- 
ing, though endowed with a great diſſolving power. 
Theſe plants are enumerated in the Materia Medica, 
under the number correſponding to that of the pre- 
ſent aphoriſm. Half a pound of theſe roots beat in 
a a mortar, boiled in two or three pints of water, and 
{ſtrongly expreſſed, gives a decoction, which affords 
a molt efficacious remedy in this caſe, being ſweetened - 
with honey, and a'dram or two of nitre added to it. 

But theſe liquors ought to be drank hot; for by 
cold the blood concretes, and the veſſels are con- 
ſtringed, fo that obſtructions may ariſe, or thoſe al- 

ready formed may be increaſed. Beſides, the diſſolv- 
ing power of water is increaſed by heat, and * 


Aph. 61 5, &, of FEE K 8. - ll 
by cold; but the heat in which theſe liquors ſhould 
be drank ought not much to exceed that of a healthy 
body; for if it is more than this, it may harden the 
blood and ſerum. See Aph, 117, | 


B UT that the remedies directed in the two 

preceding aphoriſms may operate well, 
quickly, fafely, and powerfully, phlebotomy 
ought. firſt to be premiſed ; for this facilitates 


their entrance into the blood, and forwards their 
due mixture and action, 1 


That the efficacy of diluents is promoted by 
phlebotomy, is evident from what has been already 
ſaid; for by this the thicker parts of the blood are 
drawn off, the too great diſtention of the veſſels is 
removed; and as every thing taken internally, or 
applied externally, is firſt received by the veins, theſe 
being in ſome meaſure emptied, will more eaſily ad- 
mit theſe remedies, and forward their mixture with 


A P H. DCXVI. 
A ſoon as the lentor is reſolved by the fore- 


X mentioned remedies, (609, to 615.) it may 
be drove through the veſſels and expelled, by a 
continuance, of a more plentiful uſe of them; 
but frequently the matter thus corrected will 
not want to be expelled. See Aph. 59. 


When the lentor is ſo reſolved as to circulate 
through the veſſels, then the phyſician ought to ob- 
ſerve whether the functions are intire, and whether 
the impetus ot the fever is allayed, and whether any 
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new ſymptoms ariſe, - becauſe the morbiſic matter, 
though now rendered moveable, yet retains ſuch 
properties as make it unfit for circulation, and ought 
therefore to be expelled. See Aph. 594. But it is 
not ſafe to attempt the diſcharge of, it immediately 
by profuſe evacuations, but to diſcover by diligent 
obſervation towards what parts, and by what paſſages 
nature. mclines to evacuate the febrile matter, and 
. then affiſt her by all the endeavours of art. 
Sometimes indeed the lentor is ſo good conditioned, 
that it is aſſimilated with the healthy humours, and 
circulates freely with them, without injuring the 
functions. In this caſe there is not the leaſt neceſ- 
fity to expel the lentor. See the comment to Aph. 
595 V 

2 r | 
T HE ſymptoms arifing from an acute fe- 

ver are chiefly the following; coldneſs, 
trembling, anxiety, thirſt, nauſea, belchings, 
vomiting, weakneſs, heat, reſtleſſneis, dryneſs 
of the ſkin and mouth, delirium, coma, ob- 
ftinate wakefulneſs, convulſions, ſweats, diarrhza, 
and inflammatory puſtules. 


We have already conſidered the three primary in- 
dications required in the general cure of fevers ; it 
now remains for us to treat of the cure of particular 
febrile N mptoms. The ſymptom of a fever is that 
preternatufal change which happens in the body of 
the patient from the diſeaſe as the cauſe, yet ſo as to 
be diſtingriſhable from the diſeaſe irſelf, and its proxi- 
mate cauſe. It is thus denominated, becaule, for 
any diſorder to be called a ſymptom of a diſeaſe, it 
ought to be preſent during the time of the diſeaſe 
from hence it proceeds, as an effect or conſequence. 
Thus when a quartan terminates in à dropſy, the 

„„ : | droply 
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dropſy is not called a ſymptom of the quartan, but 
an effect of it, becauſe it does not coincidę with the 
quartan itſelf, but follows it. Thus fevers terminate 
in other diſeaſes, yet theſe cannot be reckoned among 
the ſymptoms of fevers. Beſides, it is impoſſible 
that a new diſeaſe may ariſe at the time the fever is 
preſent, though it neither proceeds..from the fever, 
nor its proximate cauſe; as when a feveriſh patient 
is wounded, or put into a paſſion, &c. Theſe are 
not called ſymptoms of a fever, but ſupervening ac- 
cidents (:7+ywucrw) z:for though they aroſe during 
the time of the fever, yet they did not ariſe from 
thence as their cauſe. We are here therefore only to 
treat of the ſymptoms of fevers properly ſo called, 
of which the e are amen in this 

an | i | 21 | | 


AP H. DCxVIEL 
LL the above-mentioned FE Ede N 
from the fever as their cauſe, will ceaſe of 
courſe when the fever is removed; and if they 


can be ſupported without endangering the pa- 


tient's life, they . We Aa Kr 
method of cure. 


\ 


It is W chat the fame treatment that will cute 
the fever, will likewiſe conquer the ſymptoms. Thus 
the vomitings which attend an ephemera may be 
ſafely neglected ; yet, in an acute continual fever, it 


often requires a particular treatment, as will 1 
eh rk | 


A P H. DCXIX. 
BY T frequently theſe ac 8 tbr. 


the vis vilæ, or vital powers, endeavouring 
to form a criſis, and expel the critical matter; 


5 | \and 
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and when they precede, accompany, or follow 
the cr:lis, they ought not to be diſturbed; 


In treating of a criſis in the comment to Aph. 387. 
we obſerved, that wonderful diſturbances, or new, 
and often violent ſymptoms, were then exeited, and 
that even after the morbific matter was ſubdued and 
- rendered moveable; there are often raiſed anxieties, 
wandering pains, ſickneſs, tremblings, ſhiverings, 
&c. and very often the ſame ſymptoms atrend the 
falutary evacuation of this matter. Therefore, be- 
fore we attempt the cure of febrile ſymptoms, we 
ought firft to examine whether they ariſe from the 
diſeaſe increafing, or from nature encountering the 
diſeaſe. For moſt of theſe ſymptoms (617) either 
precede, accompany, or follow a criſis; and then 
they ought neither to be diſturbed nor removed; but 
when they ariſe from an increaſe cf the diſeaſe; they 
often require a particular treatment. 

But the critical ſymptoms are diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe of the diſeaſe, from- their appearing after con- 
coction, and about the proper time for a criſis; and 
they alſo uſually go off in a little time by a ſort of 
critical evacuation, or, by a tranſlation of the mar- 
ter to ſome other part, and ſometimes are attended 
with ſigns which denote that the vital powers have 
overcome. the diſeaſe. The morbid ſymptoms; on 
the contrary, happen at any time of the diſcaſe, more 
eſpecially ar its increaſe, and are manifeſtly attended 

with all the ſigns of crudity z nor do they alleviate 
the diſeaſe. It might be demonſtrated how much the 
fame ſymptoms differ in the different periods of the 
diſeaſe. Thus profuſe ſweats and diarrhzas are al- 
ways of fatal conſequence in the beginning of acute 
_ diſeaſes, and yet they are frequently happily cured 
by theſe evacuations towards their declenſion; In 
the firſt caſe, they ought to be reſtrained, — in the 
laft, not at all. In the increaſe or height of an ardent 
feyer, a coldneſs of the extremities is generall me 
5 | | | oned 
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koned a fatal ſign; yet, in the decline, it terminates 
the diſeaſe. Weakneſs in the beginning of acute 
diſeaſes, is often removed by bleeding, and other 
evacuations; but, towards the end, by cordials, and 
cordial nouriſh ment. 


AP H. DCXX. 


Bur. if cheſe ſymptoms (617) come out of 
f ſeaſon, or are too violent to be bore by the 
ftrength or patience of the ſick, or are like to 
produce ſome greater diſorder, then each of 
them are to be alleviated by proper remedies, 
having always regard to the cauſe and ſtate of 
; the original diſeaſe, The Fr EVER. 


Out of ſeafoy.] That is, in hs increaſe of the 


__ fever, and before the ſigns of coction appear. 


Too violent to be bore, &c.] That is, when the” 
ſymptoms ſhew that ſome principal part is affected, 
which, by being injured, would endanger life. "Thus 
Sydenham freely uſed ROT 6 "olyſters, and 
cooling medicines in a phrenitis, by which the vitab 
ſtrength was fo reduced that the fever ran out to a 
greater length, nor did the criſis ſo happily ſueceed; 
but then the urgency of the ſymptom required this 
particular treatment. As it has been already ob- 
ſerved that a fever may be raiſed by violent paſſions 
of the mind, it is obvious enough, that a ſedate 
_ temper muſt be of great uſe in the cure of fevers. 
Jo produce ſome greater diſorder.] Ardent fevers” | 


are ſometimes happily ſolved by a bleeding at the” 


noſe. A prudent phyſician never obſtructs this diſ- 
charge, unleſs it becomes fo profuſe as to endanger 
life. But if an artery, breaking in the lungs by the 
impetus of the fever, . ſhould occaſion an hæmoptot, 
a vein- muſt. be opened, not on account of the hæ- 
 moptos itſelf, but becauſe there is 3 of its de- 

TY generating 
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generating into an ulcer: of the lungs. if it is neglect- 
ed, or leſt it ſhould afterwards prove difficult to 
ſuppreſs. Thus, when the morbid matter is refolved 
and depoſited on the legs, we then endeavour to for- 
ward this tranſlation by cataplaſms, fomentations, 
&c. but, if the ſigns denote that the matter tends 
towards the liver; lungs, brain, &c. then we en- 
deavour to prevent it by all the aſſiſtances of art. 
But in alleviating the ſymptoms of fevers we muſt 
1 Ea have regard to the cauſes of the fever itſelf. 
For example, when. the ſerum, in dropſical people, 
becomes putrid by ſtagnation, a fever enſues, with 
intolerable thirſt. In this caſe, it would be impro- 
per to allay the thirſt by watery drinks and glyſters, 
which are ſo beneficial in a febrile thirſt—-— When 
a delirium ariſes from exalted bile lodged about the 
præcordia, phlebotomy is of no ſervice; but if the 
ſame is carried off by a vomit or purge, the deli- 
rium is removed, and the fever, at the ſame time} 
leſſened. The mania, which ſometimes attends: ob- 
ſtinate i intermittents, is not to be cured by evacuations 
as all other kinds are, but by cordial, ſtrengthening re- 
medies, and a reſtorative diet, as Sydenham very well 
obſerves. But how different the cure of the ſame ſymp- 
toms may be, as they appear in the beginning, increaſe, 
height, or declenſion e he fever, will be ſufficiently. 
evident from one example. In a phrenſy in an acute 
feyer from heating medicines, Sydenham uſed bleed- 
ing and cooling glyſters, till the violence of the fever 
began to decline, and then he was able to ſubdue 
both the diſeaſe, and this ſymptom, by narcotic me- 
dicines. But narcotics, given in the beginning, in- 
creaſe, or r height of hs RS rurned Every ching for ; 
the worſe. - . 
It now remains for us to then the method of re⸗ 
6 lieving or removing theſe ny . in : fe- | 
ns e. with the © EM 8 jel 
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0 L D, in the beginning of acute Ss 
denotes a leſs attrition of the fluids againſt 
each other, and againſt the veſſels; a leflening 
_ of their circulatory motion, and a ſtagnation of 
the fluids at the extremities of the veſſels, a leſs 
frequent contraction of the heart, a leſs quan- 
tity of blood thrown. out of its ventricles, and 
a leſs influx of ſpirits from the cerebellum. 


e, A tr Deng. 
S la W ) 
| 2.4 mn cold at 18. of long dem gen- it occa« 
ions poly pous concretions in the larger veſ- 
as near the heart; but, in the ſmaller, being 
drained of their fluid, emptineſs; hence many 
0 gout tree in both theſe circumſtances. 
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IENCE it + evident what this dads: | 
notes and preſages, and why, the more the 
cold fit i is, the more dangerous the fever; ; why 
in the: beginning of a peſtilential fever, the cold 
is extreme, l as ages ver g's the heat 
| is the Tone SAT: 16 8 oY CEOS 


- Denotes] h * oh k powers are di 
viniſhibe that the blood is accumulated, ſtagnates, 
and inclines to concrete in the vena cava, and right 
auricle of the heart, the moſt _ * _ 
Ee: Vo el. H ca -able 
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capable of paſſing through the lungs ; to which add 
all the conſequences enumerated in Aph. 621. 
Preſages.] Suffocation and death, after the moſt 
' dreadful anguiſh, or all the ill conſequences enume- 
rated in Aph. 622. But if the blood, which ſtag- 
nated in the ſmall pulmonary arteries, is afterwards 
reſolved, the circulation will become ſtronger, and 
the g intenſe heat will be excited. _ 

The more ſevere the cold fit, &c.] For the greater 
the coldneſs, the weaker the circulation, and the. 
weaker the e the nearer tht Ae . 
We to death. 


Arn DSV. 


N 17 we attempt to remove this coldnefs 52 any 

_  trong, ſtimulating remedies under whate uer 
title or denomination, an incurable inflammation 
often follows. Hence all acrid, ſaline, aroma- 
tic, and oily medicines, de, a the fee 
| * here pernicious. 


As the circulation is pls RO Gurl ring the cold fit, 
many have been of opinion that cordials, and ſti- 
mulating medicines, were neceſſary to accelerate the, 
motion of the humours, and increaſe the force of the 
heart. But, during the cold fit,” the venal blood 
Tapas, and is accumulated about the right ven- 
tricle of the heat. If, therefore, the motion of the 
humours is increaſed by ſtimulants, before they are 
_ attenuated, the — parts of the blood will be 
more forcibly wedged in the extremities of the pul- 
monary artery. Beſides, warm, ſtimulating medi- 
cines 8 ac even. 1 * 3 _ : 
ON, make the patient. Otter While RE: is a 
ready burning with the. febrile heat elf; wa 
2: > phi aan Seth = 
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UT it is beſt cured by DO ERS warm wa- 
ter, with a little wine, honey and nitre; by 
baths, vapours, fomentations, and waſhing with 


ſuch like liquors, and by gentle frictions. 


The cure of the cold fit conſiſts in attenuating and 
diluting the impervious humours that they may eaſily 
paſs through the contracted veſſels z and when this is 
done, the action of the heart may be ſafely excited 
by ſome gentle ſtimulus. A little wine may be ad- 
ded, or mild ſpices, diluted in a great quantity of 
water; becauſe the water, in itſelf too inactive, i 18, 
by theſe means, rendered more penetrating. But theſe 
drinks are to be taken in ſmall quantities and often, 
as every quarter of an hour, leaſt the ſudden diſten- 
fion of the ſtomach ſhould increaſe the anxiety, or 
throw them up by vomit. For theſe drinks are re- 
ecived by the veins, and conveyed immediately to 
the right ventricle of the heart, where they dilute, 

and attenuate the ſtagnant blood, and render it ca- 
pable of paſſing through the lungs. Various forms 
of theſe medicines are given us in our author's Mg- 
_ #eriag Medica under the number correſponding to that 
of the preſent aphoriſm. At the ſame time baths, = 
vapours, fomentations, &c. applied to the ſurface of 
the body are very uſeful. - Frictions to the extreme 
parts of the body, becauſe there the ey is Rn 
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a TT: H E SE medicines being directly applied, 
| the greateſt diſorders are often immediate- 
5 Fi . Ses Aph. 622. 
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For all theſe remedies render the humours fluid, 
and the veſſels perviouis ; and it often happens that 
the febrile cauſe is, by their means, expelled the 
body; and thus ahe W n are ani 3 
their beginning 8 f ging n23 A 
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[TREMOR 1 an *;nftability, or was 

4 X'vering” of the muſcles betwixt their con- 
traction and relaxation, the contracting and re- 
laxing cauſes ſuddenly and involuntary ſucceed< 
ing each other; that the influx of the arterial 
and nervous fluid is preſent at one inſtant, and 
abſent the next, and, conſequently, denotes, i in 
the beginning of the fever,. a ſtagnation. of both 
theſe fluids, and, towards the end, too e 4 
want of them, being before exhauſted. 
—— 23 47a FER | ;Akfr259% ft; EAN. 

os "This is is all theory; and founded upon our — 
unt e of muſcular motion, and the action of the 
nervous fluid, as delivered in his inſtirutes, Which 
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ons impediments to the . cirgulation, and all 
the bad conſequences: thence ; fn 
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FENCE may be derived the diagnoſis and 

prognoſis of a ſhaking in fevers: and hence 
it is apparent why ſhaking and cold accompany . 
each other. Why a ſevere ſhaking is ſo bad; 
why ſhaking accompanies violent paſſions of the 
mind; and why towards the approach of death. 


Diagnoſis.] A ſhaking or trembling is evident to 
the ſenſes,” and the caule of it may be diſcovered ; 
namely, whether it ariſes from a plethora, or an im- 
perviouſneſs, a reſt, or deficiency of the fluids, as af- 
ter great evacuations in the end of diſeaſes. If from 
a plethora, we know from the ſigns enumerated in 
the comment to Aph. 106. If from an imperviouſ- 
neſs of the vital fluid, the actions of the lungs and 
encephalon are injured. If from a reſt, or flow. mo- 
tion of the humours, the pulſe is weak and ſlow, and 
the ſtrength almoſt exhauſted. If from a deficiency 
of the humours, profuſe evacuations. precede, the 
veſſels collapſe, and great weakneſs enſues. | 
Prognoſis.] This teaches, that a violent and long 
continued ſhaking may obſtruct the circulation, and 
produce all the bad conſequences thence ariſing. 
That the cure will be eaſy, or difficult, ſpeedy, on 
ſlow, according to the diverſity of the cauſe; for if 
it ariſes from fulneſs, it is cured by bleeding, and 
other evacuations;—if from an imperviouſneſs of the 
vital fluid, the cure is more difficult and flow z if 
from a deficiency, it is cured by reſtoring the fluids 
which have been waſted; —if from violent commo—-— 
tions of the mind, which do not go off when the paf· 
ſions are quieted, the cure is difficult, and ſometimes 
impoſſible. Hence alſo ix is apparent. 
Why ſhaking and cold accompany each other.] 
For, in the febrile cold, che pulſe is mall, and often 
PE TAN; 158 DEFECT H 3 „ W inter: 
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intermitting, and the paleneſs, with the ſymptoms 
enumerated in Aph. 576, ſhew that the blood ſtag- 
rates in the capillary veſſels, and that the motion of 
7 55 through the nerves is diſturbed. Sce 
Aph. 627. 5 15 . 
5 W 4 ſevere ſhaking is ſo bad.] Becauſe it denotes 
that both the arterial and nervous fluid are either de- 
ficient or impervious. Beſides, ſhakings or trem- 
blings in the courſe of acute fevers, and other dif. 
eaſes, unleſs they pou or accompany critical eva- 
cuations, are of the worſt import; for they denote 
that the morbid matter has ſeized the head, and there 
diſturbs the free motion of the ſpirits in the encepha- 
Jon itſelf. Hence Hippocrates condemns tremors in 
phrenitic patients, &c. 2 2 3 
Why violent paſſions of the mind.] Becauſe 
violent paſſions of the mind diſturb the common ſen- 
fory; no wonder then if a trembling and irregular 
influx of the nervous fluid ſhould thence proceed. 
Great joy, or intenſe anger, will produce trembling 
et it more eſpecially follows from great fear; and, 
therefore, fear is often repreſented by the poets un- 
der the word trembling, as in Homer lib. x. p. 188, 
189. And there are inſtances of incurable tremblings 
only from a fright. RN, 
Why towards the approach of death.] Becauſe 
then the influx of the arterial and nervous fluid is 
Pens one moment, and abſent the next. See the 
comment to Aph. 627. Hence Hippocrates ſays, 
That flight tremblings, and vomiting of green 
* matter, are mortal ſigns in thoſe who are danger- 
04 Wat 3 or 
= Why from profuſe evacuations.] To preſerve a 
free cireulation of the humours' it is neceſſary for the 


veſſels, more eſpecially the arteries, to be full; for 


ve are taught by phyſiology, that there are two cauſes 
by which the blood is moved Rough the veſſels, 
Hamely, the force of the heart, and the contraction 
of the diſtended arteries. But unleſs the arteries 0h 


* 
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firſt diſtended, they do not contract themſel ves; j not 
can the heart diſtend the arteries, unleſs they are full 
when the heart propels: the blood into them. F or, 
if the arteries are empty, or ſo little filled, that 
their ſides do not come into contact in every point 
with the ſurface of their contained fluid, it is evi- 
dent, that the blood propelled from the heart may 
enter the arteries without dilating them, and no con- 
traction follow. But, as the larger arteries are ſtrong, 
.elaſtic canals, they will not coll apſe though there is a 

_ deficiency of their diſtending fluid, but remain in 
the ſmalleſt diameter of Men contraction; and, there- 
fore, if the arteries are ſo drained of their fluids, that, 
in this their greateſt contraction, a due plenitude is 


_ wanting, it is impoſſible for their ſyſtole to act upon 


their contained fluids, and, therefore, death muſt 
ſoon follow. But when a. profuſe evacuation has 
only carried off ſuch a nt] of the humours, that 
the arteries are ſtill a little diſtended by the blood 


propelled from the heart, the circulation will not 
TE but become languid and unequal; and, for 


the reaſons already mentioned, the influx of the arte- 


rial and nervous fluid into the muſcles will be was 
vering, and a tremor follow. 
Why from drinking too much, &c. ] By too much 
drinking the maſs of humours is increaſed, and the 
veſſels diſtended above their natural capacity: but 
200 great a diſtenſion, and often repeated, produces 
a morbid weakneſs in the fibres. See Aph. 25, N'. 155 
Hence the veſſels will act with leſs force upon the 
diſtending fluids, though, upon this action, the mo- 
tion of the humburs enen the veſſels, in ſome 
. depends. Beſides, when the liquors « - 
are 5 by ſweat, urine, &c. the diſtended 2 
weakened fibres do not contract themſelves with a 
force ſufficient to propel the fluids equally in all di- 
rections; hence all * bad 3 of ſe 
evacuations. Hence it is evident, why thoſe Who 
drink too much warm Wyatery liquors are ſeized with 
IH 4 "Sw 
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a trembling of the limbs. But the worſt trembling 
is that which follows the abuſe of wine, or fermented 
ſpirits, for theſe diſtend the veſſels much more than 
_ watery drinks. For this reaſon great drinkers always 


tremble, N their veins are age ae 
with wine. | . 
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A HAK IN G is Val by reſtoring thee 8 
ble flux and preſſure of the arterial fluid 
into the arteries, and of the nervous fluid from 
the brain and cerebellum into the moving fi- 
bres: this is done, in the beginning of the fe- 
ver, by ſuch remedies as diſſolve the febrile 
lentor, and recover the ſtrength (606 to 617); 
dut, towards the end, by ſuch, as ſpeedily re- 
ſtore the loſt humours, and ſtrengthen the Wer | 
_ . a br 46 ane | 


In thang manner this lentor ought to be es; 
and by what remedies, has been declared at large in 
the comment to the aphoriſms cited in the text. But 
à ſhaking, in the beginning of a fever, requires a 
different treatment from one that ariſes: towards the 
end of it. An example will make this appear more 
evident. When in an acute inflammatory fever the 
Jentor renders che circulation difficult and unequal 
through the veſſels of the encephalon, all the func- 
tions of the brain may ee eee 
a trembling. In this caſe repeated bleeding, cooling 

lyſters, antephlogiſtic purges, a thin diet, &c. mY | 
the proper remedies. But if a trembling ſeizes the 
patient towards:the end of the fever, theſe remedies 
_ would increaſe the cauſe of the trembling, namely, 
too greatinanition, the body heing before exhauſted by 
de delt, and the Pee e But fleſh- 
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broths, a moderate uſe of wine, frictions, ſtrengthen- _ 


ing remedies, and ſtimulating cordials, are here 5 
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NxI ETY, or r anguiſh i in fevers, wits from: 
an impediment to the 85 of the blood 
from the heart; which, therefore, cannot poſſibly 
_ circulate through the extremities of the pul- 
* monary arteries, and the aorta ; hence a ſpaſm 


of the contracted veſſels, or an impofſibility 5 


the inflammatory matter to paſs through them. 
Me ſee the like anguiſh ariſe from the blood 
being ſtopped in its courſe through the 'vena 
portarum in the liver, from the fame cauſes ; 
for the venal blood brought thither by the cæ- 
liac and meſenteric arteries, 'being incapable of 
returning, ſtagnates, diſtends the veſſels, and 
reſiſts the affluent blood from the arteries; 
whence all the diſorders that either do or may 
follow from thence. It is, therefore, evident 
that both theſe cauſes of anxiety, in acute diſ- 
eaſes, ought to be ns obſerved, and ſpee- 
by, cured: _— 
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A Ithough we cannot Fehn e that chan 
in the mind which attends anguiſh, yet we may in- 
WE into the changes which ariſe in the. body from 

e perception of anxiety. in the mind; as this is ſuf- 
ficient for the purpoſes of the hyſician, whoſe pro- 
vince it is to take care of LS „and not of the 


mind. * mall, cherefore, care 5 deſcribe the 
i 28 | . 
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corporeal changes which either precede or accom- 
pany the ſenſe of anguiſh, and the remedies proper 
to remove thoſe changes. CO 
When the heart cannot expel the blood through 
the arteries, an anxiety ariſes. This appears from 
the moſt certain obſervations ; for the laſt agonies of 
dying people ſeem to be nothing more than intole- 
rable anguiſh, and thaſe who have polypous con- 
cretions in the ventricles of the heart, or large blood 
veſſels near the heart, ſuffer the moſt dreadful anx- 
ieties whenever the velocity of the blood is accele- 
rated by bodily exerciſe; whereas, when they are at 
reſt, they And themſelves well enough, becauſe the 
blood moving gently, eaſily ſlips by theſe obſtacles, 
and is drove into the arteries, | Is it not, therefore, 
1 2 that as the ſenſe of pain threatens a diſſo- 
| — the nervous fibres ariſing from the brain, 
o does anguiſh denote the vital viſcera, and life it- 
ſelf, to be in danger?) é Er OTE ae” 
But as the right ventricle of the heart propels the 
blood through the pulmonary artery, and the left 
through the aorta, it is evident that the cauſe of 
Anxiety, namely, an obſtructed egreſs of the blood 
from the heart, may reſide both in the pulmonary 
artery and in the aorta: but this obſtacle 1s moſt fre- 
queiitly obſerved in the pulmonary artery, becauſe 
e blood conveyed into it muſt paſs through the 
ſmalleſt extremities into the veins, and thence into 
the left ventricle ; and, therefore the blood would 
immediately ſtop in the lungs, if theſe veſſels were 
not pervious. Beſides, the blood drove through the 
narrow extremities of the pulmonary artery, becomes 
| paſſable through all the other veſiels of the body, as 
de are taught by phyſiology, unleſs it is altered in 
its courſe, either from a ſkraitneſs of the veſſels, an 
| Error of place, or a loſs of its moſt fluid parts, &c. 
Moteover, an impediment about the extremities of 
the aorta; hindering the left ventricle fram freely 
_ diſcharging its blood, will allo prevent the pulmo- 
R | e 
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nary veins. from emptying themſelves into it; hence 
thelungs will be ſtuffed up ina little time, and a greas 
reſiſtance made ar the right ventricle of the heart. 
For theſe reaſons it is evident, that anxiety ariſes 
from ſome impediment to the free egreſs of the 
blood from the heart, and more eſpecially about the 
right ventricle, and extremities of the pulmonary 
= oh we here treat of anxiety as a febtile ſymptoms 
hence the obſtructed courſe of the blood will ariſe, 
either from a ſpaſm of the contracted veſſels, or an 
imperviouſneſs of the blood, which almoſt conſtantly 
roceeds from an inflammatory viſcidity therein, 
For although many other cauſes may impede the free 
egreſs of the blood from the heart, as ſcirrhous tu- 
mours, compreſſion of the veſſels, a mucous cold in- 
diſpoſition of the blood, &c. yet theſe have no ſhare 
in the preſent conſideration, as we here only give the 
hiſtory of a fever and its ſymptoms. It is alſo evi- 
dent, that the ſame effect may follow from a con- 
ſtriction of the veſſels, and an imperviouſneſs of the 
fluids. See the ag © on obſtruction, and the com- 
ments to Aph. 382. N'. 3. and 387. | ps 
Me ſee the like anguiſh ariſe from, &c,] An- 
other cauſe of anguiſh, and a very frequent one, is 
an impediment to the circulation of the blood through 
the branches of the vena portarum. This kind of 
anguiſh frequently occurs in practice: for many 
people, who ſeem in other reſpects healthy, are ſud- 
dienly ſeized with an intolerable anguiſh, attended 
with moſt troubleſome vomitings, and ſoon after the 
whole. body appears yellow, as in a jaundice, The 
ih then ceaſes, and the bile mixed with the 
blood is afterwards diſcharged by urine; the yellow. 
colour of the ſkin vaniſhes, and recovers its healthy 
appearance. Some weeks after, more or leſs the 
ſame ſymptoms return, and in the ſame order. It 
ppears 3 diſſections, that in this diſorder either | 
the ductus communis, or the cyſtic of the bile is ſa 
> obſtructed 


Tos: of "IO in FryfRSO Aph: 6320 
obſtructed by ſmall ſtones, concreted bile, or a tu- 
mour of the adjacent parts, &c. that · the bile ſepa- 
rated from the blood of the vena:portarum cannot 
diſcharge itſelf by thoſe paſſages, but is accumu- 
lated, and diſtends the receptacles of the bile; 
hehce an obſtruction of the blood in the, vena por- 
tarum, from which the bile ou ght to be ſecreted ; 51 
at laſt an anxiety enſues, until x bile is repelled by. 
vomiting, by a falntary effort of: nature, or by. min- 
ing with the blood, produces a jaundice. 

If therefore an anxiety ariſes in acute N it, 
requires the ſtricteſt attention, as it is followed with ; | 
ſo many bad conſequences; for the greateſt. danger; 7h 
attends an anguiſh ariſing from an impediment to the 
circulation of che blood trough the pulmonary ar-, 
| ; leſs from one which ariſes from a ſtoppage. of 
the blood through the vena portarum; but leaſt of 
all from one ariſing from flatulencies, and a ſpaſmo- 
dic contraction of the veſſels produced by an inordi- 
nate motion of the ſpirits: but by what ſigns theſe, 
different kinds of — . be — will 
be declared hereafter. 


1 AP H. DNN. 


1 F. Br ſuch, an anxiety continues long, 
it will produce about the vital organs in- 
flammations, polypous concretions, ſudden. gan- 
gtenes with intollerable oppreſſion, ſoon fol- 
towed” with death. But if the cauſe of the 
anxiety is ſeated in the hypothondria, 1 it will oo- 
caſion the reateſt uneaſineſs and ſickneſs at the 
Kinde the 5 viſcera. DER leſs ſenſible 55 
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If the cauſe of the anxiety is ſeated in the vital 
organs, that is, in the heart and lungs, it is known 
from the pulſe and reſpiration; for the reſpiration is 


difficult; - the pulſe ane, and e 


7 If the RO of the 28 ys ſeated in, &c.] Al- 
though this kind of anxſe not fo fatal as the firſ 
yet'1 it may be attended wit many bad conſequences; 
And likewiſe affects the Patient witk a moſt troubleſome 
ſenſe of oppreſſion. This is diſtinguiſned from the 
former by.an eaſier reſpiration, and a pulſe ſufficiently 
free, though: feveriſn. But it: is remarkable, that 
| though che cauſe of the diſeaſe } is ſeated in the liver, 
vet 5 chief ſenſe of illneſs is perceived at the ſto- 
mach its upper orifice, called cardia. Here are 
 Teatec 92 nerves from the par vagum, or eight 
pal and Thence © diſtributed to all the abdominal 
viſcera; perhaps that ſenſe of anguiſh" in this part 
5 proceeds from theſe nerves, when the circulation of 
the humours *throughs t the abdominal viſcera is * 
turbed. 


If now we e that che blood flagnares | in the | 

vena portarum, and that the whole liver is ſtuffed up | 
with.impgrvious blood, it will eaſily appear how many | 

and how great diſorders may be feared from this 
cauſe. For the blood of the vena. portarum contains 

the immediate matter of the bile; but the veſſels 
containing. the bile already ſecreted are compreſſed | 
by. the adjacent, obſtructed, and diſtended veſſels; 
Frequently. alſo the cyſtic and hepatic ducts are 

ql in theſe. diſeaſes; hence the worſt 1 Er 
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LE ENCE the phyſician certainly knows the 
1 cauſe and nature of ſuch an anxiety, and 


* 


what prognoſtic may be drawn from it, and 
alſo to Gitinguicn an anxiety ariſing only from 
4 diſorder of the nervous ſyſtem without a pre- 
ceding fever, from one that ariſes from an acute 
inflammation, which ſhews itſelf by its proper 
figns; and thence comparing theſe with the 


_ violence, duration, and part affected, will be 


able to form a true judgment of them all: and 
why anxiety almoſt in every diſeaſe cloſes the 
tragedy? Why a ſpaſmodic anxiety is attended 
with little or no danger, an inflammatory with 


the greateſt? Why toſſing, fighing, difficulty 


of breathing, and conſtant wakefulneſs are the 
forerunners of death in inflammatory and im- 
poſtumating diſeaſes ?? FOR 


anxiety y almoſt in every diſeaſe cloſes" the 


Why 
tragedy If we except thoſe diſeaſes which extin- 
guilh life 


in 2 moment, all dying people ſuffer the 


moſt ſevere anguiſh. For the powers of the heart 


are then weakened, and are unable to propel the 


E blood to the extreme parts of the body, whence a a 


| cold the cutaneous veſſels are conſtringed,—the venal 


blood drove to the right ventricle of the heart — 
the arteries are likewiſe contracted, and being no 
longer diſtended with blood by the now weakened 


force of the heart, repel the blood in a retrograde 


motion towards the heart; whence there will ariſe fo 


great a reſiſtance to the left venticle, as to be unable 
o empty itſelf, and therefore the pulmonary veins . 


yill likewiſe be incapable of evacuating their blood 


into 
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into the ſame; hence the lungs will be filled with 
blood, and the greateſt reſiſtance will be at the right 
ventricle, which dying people endeavour to remove 
by the utmoſt efforts of reſpiration : the pulmonary 
arteries remain full, — the right ventricle beating 
quickly, ſtill more diſtends thoſe arteries already full, 
and forces out a humour thicker than uſual into the 
air veſicles of the lungs, fills the trachæa and its 
branches; hence that rattling in the agonies of death. 

Why a ſpaſmodic or nervous anxiety is attended 

with, &c?] Becauſe when a nervous anxiety brings 

on a fainting, the fpaſm goes off; for then the heart 

cannot propel the blood with due force to the ence- 

Phalon, and therefore the motion of the ſpirits through 
the nerves mult be interrupted. This is evident in 
hyſterical women, Who, when the muſcles of the 
Sula are contracted by a ſpaſm, retain the air that 
was before received into the tube of the æſophagus. 
where being expanded by the heat of the parts, forms 
a large tumour, which compreſſing all the adjacent 
Darts, occaſions a ſenſe of inſtant ſuffocation. But 
2 foon as they begin to faint, the ſpaſm ceaſes, the 
confined air is diſcharged by ructus, and the diſorder 
off. In a convulfive aſthma. the caſe is the fame; 
for the ſpaſm terminating, while the patient ſtruggles 
for life, gives him an opportunity to recover; and 
though he ſuffers a hundred fits, he always recove 
un lypous cancretons, or morbid dilations ok 
the vellels near the heart ſhould happen, or in the 
heart itſelf, and then ſudden death muſt enſue. 
Zut in an inflammatory anxiety, the impervious 

| blood heſitating about the extremities of the arteries, - 

and being drove by the heart againſt the obſtruction, 
 -expels the moſt fluid parts, and condenſes: the reſt; 
whence the cauſe of the diſorder is every moment in- 

« creaſed, and death ſoon follows, unleſs the obſtrutt- 
ing matter is ſpeedily diſſolved, _ „„ 
„ 5 hy toſſing, ſighing, &c.] The common beg - 

Rle have abſerved, that a concurrence of all theſe 


ſigns 
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Ggns is fatal, and by an apt phraſe ſay, that the 
patient is taken with death. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that a. reſtleſs agitation of the body i is not 
always a fatal pede unless! it is, attended with a ſhort- 
neſs of breath. | Ow, 


op 2 Ar H.  DOXXXIV. 


H E NC x5 E a6 it appears, 1 Nifferent 
methods of cure are required to alleviate 
the ſeverity of this diſorder ; all which methods 
may, however, be readily known and applied, 
when the nature of the ſymptom itſelf is Known. 
When therefore it is diſcovered that the cauſe is 
{modic or nervous, it is removed by ſoftening 
e acrid irritating matter; (603, to 605.) by 
0 the ſame by vomits, purges, weats, 
diuretics, and abſterſives; by diluting with warm 
watery. liquors ;. by quicting. the affections of 
the mind; by relaxing the fibres, veſſels, and 
viſcera. by So means directed in Aph. 35, 
54, 5535 by reſtraining the violence of the i 
tits with anodynes and narcotics. But if the 
anxiety ariſes from an inflammatory viſcidity, 
tlie cure is effected by diſſolving and diluting the 
fluid, and by felaxing the veſſels, and laſt-. 
ly, by moderating the . impetus of the vital 
fluids; - which is. chiefly. done by . 
drinking of warm water, boiled. with honey 
and the farinaceous vegetables, acidulated th 
nitre, or the juice of lemons, and gently im- 
pregnated with ſpices; 3 fomentations, cata- 
plaſms,” epithems, and p al applied to the 
parts affected, confiitits 17 diluent, relaxing, 
en t, and TY, ingredients; . Maak 


2. 
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made of the like ingredients injected often, and 
in ſmall quantities, in order ts be retained a 
long time, if poſſible; by vapours of warm was 
ter mixed with emollients, and often drawn 
into the lungs, through the mouth and noſtrils. - 


horiſm wants no comment, being ſuffici- 
922 by what has been ſaid before. 


A'P th” " DEXXXY. 


= if at any time the ſeverity of a dif: . 
order 8 a BY and ſafe cure, it is 


andy a 
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of Tias in „ 
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1 for its cane age of th s 
body; and imperviouſneſs of the fluids, a 


ſaline, alealine, bilious, and oily * 
Pute, excrements retained in the prime vic. 


Dr ryineſh. of the body In a healthy perſon che 
wii ſurface of the ſkin; the eyes, noſtrils, and 
internal parts of the mouth; &. are moiſt; When 
this moiſtufe is wanting, dryneſs a which 2 
abways accompanied with thirſt. 
| An inperviouſneds of the fluids.) The fide are 

fait e be impervious when they cannot freely p 
through the veſſels; In this ſtate of the fluids, 7 
is always perceived, and the perſon is admoniſhed, 
from an healthy inſtinct of to take Soc 
luting and avenuating drink. 


Wer. II. 1 4 
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A ſaline, alcaline, '&c.] All our humours (as 


was obſerved before) are naturally inſipid, except 


” 


the bile and urine, which are partly excrementitious; 


and when they degenerate from this mild diſpoſition, 


they are not only uſeleſs, but even pernicious, and are 
therefore by anatural law expelled the body, by the in- 
teſtinal, renal, or other emunctories. If our humours be- 


ccme acrimonious from any cauſe, thirſt enſues, which 


calls for ſome watery drink to dilute the acrimony, 


that it may be ſpeedily N by the uſual paſ- 


ſages. Thus any thing very falt eat for dinner, will 
decaſion a thirſt during the afternoon, until the mu- 
riatic acrimony is waſhed out of the body by diluent 
liquors. The like thirſt ariſes from eating too much 
ſtrong pickles, ſauces of garlick, onions, muſtard, 
horſeradiſh, and the like, things that are already al- 
caline, or at leaſt inclined to it. But when acrimony 


is wrapped up in an oily tenacity, it occaſions the 


moſt intenſe thirſt, and is with difficulty waſhed out 


with watery drinks, as is evident in thoſe who have 
eat much fat bacon, or the beſt meats preſerved with 


ſalt. Oils alſo, howſgever mild in themſelves, may, 


by the heat of the body, be changed into the moſt 


_ Yancid acrimony, and then the moſt intenſe thirſt fol- 


\ 


lows. Thoſe who eat too much fat mea, if the 


firſt receive, contain, and 
4 | 37 3 6 er 
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alter the aliments, and draw from them nouriſhment 
for the whole body, the uſeleſs remains being after- 
wards: diſcharged by the anus. Putrid excrements 


are frequently accumulated in theſe paſſages, either 
from humours conveyed thither, or trom a ſponta- 
neous putrefaction of the aliments. That great thirſt 
may ariſe from this cauſe, we are aſſured from prac- 
tical obſervation, although there be no great acri- 
mony in the blood and other humours, nor putre- 
faction, nor even any ſigns denoting great dryneſs, or 
an impreviouſneſs of the humours. But putrid bile 
excites both thirſt and other febrile ſymptoms of the | 
_ worſt kind, all which are ſoon removed, when it is 
diſcharged by a ybmit. This thirſt is known by a 
foul tongue, a bitter and diſagreeable taſte, a licks 


Wally at ie a and a loathing of oC; 
45 A P H. DCXXXVIL 


TE N C E 8 chirſt ! dag 
denotes the Pas of « one or more of 


the woe cauſes. | 
| by 6 Pp H. DcxXXVII. 


Ta! HI I R 8 T therefore points out all thoſe in 
conſequences Which may . from the 


| cauſes mentioned in Nb. 636. 


N "The. bebe here varies od fo the clo 
which produces the thirſt, that is, if the thirſt pro- 
ceeds from 2 it ſhews, a deficiency of the 
thinner humqurs, and that all the ill conſequences | 
ariſing from thence may be feared, If from an im- 
Ei of the fluids, the lungs and the * 
will firſt be affected, hence anguiſh, e 

breathing, delirium, 5 may be expected. * If from 
SANE eee of LE there is e 


, 
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hæmorrhages, pains, &c. from an eroſion of the 
ſmall veſſels : Fr from an alealine, oily, or bilious 


acrimony, all the ill conſequences of a ſpontaneous 
3 158 e e 
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| Tur 1 R 8 T erative ovght ge bn to be 
immediately ers more e in 
e ene 1 5 


APH pcxi. 


HCH is effected, * By wrinking * 

watery, ſubacid, nitrous, and demulcent 
liquors, made warm, aud taken frequently, but 
in ſmall 2 at a time. 2. By fomenting. 
waſhing, and gar the Bſttile, mouth, and 
fauces with 4 0 0 the fame kind. 3. By 
fomentations, epithems, and cataplaſms of the 
like kind applied to the hypochondria. 4. By 
glyſters of the fame reer erer as long 
as wal 728 e Fo 74 — * 


1. r in een * PR ad vi &f de Blbad be : 
come acrid, and incline to putrefaction, ſubacids 
are very properl 8 to watery liquors, as they 
| ok 3 25 | 4 e e edi 

againſt * t ftom 1 7 eau : hence the Juices of 


E ad, bene, fre Eximcrom gjai 
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are boiled in water, which are likewiſe correftors of 


| putrefaction, as they ſpontaneouſly turn ſouc. oy 

As many people in fevers deſire cold drink, it 
would ſeem reaſonable to indulge them with it ſome- 
times. It is indeed true, that cold drink is the moſt 


pleafitig and refreſhing; but then it has many bad 
- conſequences. For cold drink conſtringes the in- 


tercoſtal and diaphragmatic veſſels as it paſſes through 
the æſophagus, and when it gets into the ſtomach, 
may by its coldneſs do great miſchief to the liver. 
The moſt fatal pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and ſud- 
den death, have often followed, when people over- 
heated have drank freely of cold liquors. Yet it 


cannot be denied, that the drinking of cold water 


has ſometimes removed fevers. Galen had often ſeen 
many patients freed from an ardent fever by drinking 
of cold liquors; but then this happened when the 
humours were concocted, and therefore at a time 


when the violence of the fever was going off. But 


Celſus adviſes a great quantity of cold water to be 
- giveh, even in the greateſt increaſe of an ardent fe- 
ver; but ſoon after adds, that this remedy ſhould 


only be given to thoſe, * who have no pains, nor 


any (tumour of the præcordia, nor obſtruction 
either in the lungs or fauces.” * It ſometimes hap- 
pens in continual fevers, eſpecially thoſe of the pu- 
trid kind, that the blood tends to a putrid diſſolu- 


tion: in this caſe, the drinking of cold water would 


not be ſo injurious, as there is leſs reaſon to be 


afraid of coagulating the blood. But all that has 
been ſaid only proves, that drinking of cold liquors 


has been ſometimes uſeful, when the patient has de- 
fired them; and that we cannot conclude, from ſome 


extraordinary cales, that could drink ought to be 


given to. feveriſh patients, no more than ſalted; her- 
rings, bacon, and the like, becauſe ſometimes fevers 
have been cured by theſe, when the patient has had 
à ger dene for hem. 
5 ub. ii. pag. 137. 
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It is highly neceſſary for the patient to take his 
drinks in a ſmall quantity at a time; for by drink- 
ing too much at once, the ſtomach is often ſo far 
dittended as to occaſion ſickneſs and yomiting, where- 
by all the liquor is thrown up again. Beſides, as 
an imperviouſneſs of the blood is often the cauſe of 
thirft, ſmall quantities taken at a time, mixes with 
the venal blood, and is, as it were, ground by the 
action of the veſſels ; hence the impervious particles 
are more readily broke and divided. Put when there 
is a great quantity of water poured into the veins, 
and mixed with the blood at once, it is common! 
diſcharged again, either by urine or ſweat, before it 
is intimately mixed with the blood by the action of 
the veſſels. Various forms of axreeable drinks, for 
allaying thirſt, 'may be ſeen in the Materia Medica of 
our author under the preſent number. 
2. By fomenting, waſhing, &c.] This admoni- 
tion is of great moment in the cure of fevers ; for 
by keeping theſe parts continually moiſt, moſt hap- 
Plly allays the thirſt. If the tongue, and internal parts 
of the mouth remain dry, though the patient drinks 
ever ſo much, the thirſt will continue. In dropfical 


people, the thirſt is uſually beſt allayed by often. 


waſhing the mouth with water, and a ſixth part of 
vinegar, A | Heme eas RG 
3. By fomentations, epithems, &c.] All theſe re- 
medies give the humours a more free and eaſy paſ- 
ſage through the veſſels, and, at the ſame time, con- 
tribute towards leſſening the thirſ. 
4. See what has been ſaid of glyſters in the com- 


| ment to Aph. 634, 636, and cliewhere, | 


- 


„ 


„ A IL CALL 3g 


D UT if intenſe thirſt is alſo accompanied 
with great weakneſs, then may rich wines, 


and often ſpirits, be ſafely mixed, and given 


with the above mentioned drinks. 8 
„„ 


riſm conyey a great quantity of water into the blood; 


but if. weaknels attends, theſe liquors cannot be pro- 


pelled Miel doe force through the veſſels, whence the 


patient will be oppreſſed, as the maſs of fluids to be 
moved is too much increaſed by theſe liquors; or 
the water will be collected in the cavities ef the bo-" 
dy, and occaſion a dropſy. In this caſe, ſuch a quan- 


tity of wine is to be added to theſe. drinks as 


will ſuffice to renew the ſtrength, and not hurt = ; 
too great a ſtimulus. See A ph. k 605, No. 2. Even 


> pines themſelves, ſuch as brandy, and the compound 
P 


irits of the ſhops, will be here proper, if they are 


diluted with water. Forms of the like drinks ale in- 
ſerted in the Materia Medica under _ number of 
oF 11 9 . 
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mit, attended with a ſenſe of horror; it, 
has, therefore, ſor its -proximate cauſe a ſlight 
convulſion of the muſcular fibres of the fauces, 


cſophagus, ſtomach, "inteſtines, and abdominal 


mulcles; 1. This ariſes from an acrid, putrid, 

bilious matter, which propelled into the emp- 
ty ſtomach, and 1 inte the fauces, ſti- 
- mulates and irritates. both; whence the other 
parts are, by conſent, drawn into the like mo- 


tions. This caufe of a nauſea is known by pre- 


vious faſting, by a ſtinking breath, and by a 


foul mouth, tongue, and faucesF or, 2. It ariſes 


; from a thick, . iſcid, 1 717 nl matter, velli- 
| | „ cativg 
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All the remedies mentioned in the preceding apho- 


1 


the Of Navsr« in Pevers.' Aph. 492 
cating | thoſe parts. This kind of nauſea is 
known. from the ſigns of 1 glutino ofity.. See 
Aph.. 69 0 55; or, 3. It ariſcs s from; g ſlight 
inflammation of the dee , inteſ- 
tines, and adjacent viſcera, - which is known 
from the: ſigns peculiar to inflammations of theſa 
parts; 4. 5 rom the remembrance of ſomethin 8 
formerly taken, which occafioned the like-nau- 
ſea ; and, laſtly, from an irregular motion of 
the neryous fluid, from whatever caufe excited; 
which is known 2 a ad e ver- 
Figes and trembli ing. 


A Waden differs fm eig only in 1 Rey 
Falten, all the cauſes which produce a nauſea may 
- alſo produce a vomiting, if they are increaſed; and, on 

the contrary; all the cauſes gf yomiting in a leſs de- 
gree, will leave a nauſea, as their effect. As vomit- 
ing is a violent expulſion of what. is contained in the 
2 by Is eee the Sp ah fibres of 
the fauces, S, &. ſo is a nauſea ghter 
con vulſion of dee de r being 2 780 0 
effect that forcible exploſi6h of what is connained in 
the ſtomach. We _ yy” r 


7 An ger pri matter Jodg 31 in gs bo 
| mach, 4 THY HIPRent cauſe of a 3 or fic 


neſs ; for F SEE arates 1 85 uanti f bile 
From t A i 4 8 i. difchar 85 BY 


duct i into But * "ſtomach is 
, the e 15 e thareſebe; humours - 

ted in the duodenùm from the pancreas, liver, 

and gall-bladder, may regurgitate into the ſtomach z 


8 hence a great quantity of acrid humours is collected 
in the ſtomach of a healthy perſon, If now the bile 


11 more © thin uſually actid, Fr is ce 


6 


Aphe 642. Of à Navsta in Fevers. 12x 
in the ſtomach, an irritation may thence ariſe ſuffi» 
cient to produce a nauſea; and, alſo, if the ſame hu- 
mour regurgitates into the fauces? But as the bile 
naturally inclines to putrefaction, and, as the air has 
ffee-acceſs to the bile, and other humours in the ſto- 
mach, it is very evident that a putrefaction of thieſe 
humours may follow in a very little time. But if 
the cyſtic bile, already in ſome meaſure corrupted 
by the febrile heat, is conveyed into the e all 
theſe diſorders muſt be increaſed. : 
2. The prime vie are by nature bow with a mu- 
cus, which not only lubricates the parts, but like 
wiſe defends them from being eaſily injured by rough 
bodies, or acrid ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, 
and when it has anſwered theſe purpoſes, is, together 
with the fzces, diſcharged by ſtool. But when this 
mucus is tougher than uſual, or the bile weaker and 
Mallet in quantity, ic oppreſſes the ſtomach, excites 
an irritation and nauſea often of long continuance. 
| This diſorder frequently happens to men of letters, 
and thoſe who lead a ſedentary life, more eſpecially 
if they: are advanced in years; for the abdominal 
viſcera being leſs agitated by reſpiration, the bile be- 
eomes inactive, and is often ſo inſpiſſated as to be 
unable to paſs through the narrow neck of the gall- 
bladder. In many people alſo the prime viæ are diſ- 
to produce tuis mucus, and a very great quan- 
tity is often collected. Aliments that are too gluti- 
nous or viſcid will produce the ſame, eſpecially if the 
ſtomach is weak, and the bile inactive, But whether 
this mucus adheres to the fauces, or œlophagus, or 
fluctuates in the ſtomach, it will have nearly the ſame 
effect that a feather has in-irritating the parts 
| whence a perpetual- nauſea fo long as the mucus re- 
mains, It is likewiſe probable that a nauſea will 
follow from too great à quantity of mucus adhering 
to the inteſtines; for when theſe are irritated by 
wounds, a nauſea and vomiting enſues. Worms; 
Ereeping 1 in 55 parts, * the like effect, * 
om 


a b 
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from à mechanical irritation. This diſorder is di- 


rectly oppoſite to that ariſing from acrid, putrid 


matter; for a nauſea, produced hy a tough mucus, 
is often cured by bitters, and the bile of animals; 
but all theſe remedies would rather increaſe the nauſea 
ariſing from too acrid or putrid bile. 

ſometimes even a vomiting, much more ought the ſame 
to be expected from thatirritation which ariſes from a 


Might inflammation of theſe part. 


4. It is certain that a nauſea may be excited only 
from the remembrance of a thing which before occa- 
— d 


8. That an inordinate motion of the nervous fluid 


may produce a nauſea is evident from hyſterical wo- 


men, and from men Who have the ſame weak ſyſtem 
of nerves, eaſily ſuſceptible of irritation, But even 


robuſt people cannot long ſupport the 3 of a 


ſhip at ſea, if they have not been accuſtomed to it, 
without being troubled with a giddineſs, and ſoon 


after with a nauſea and vomiting. Many are ſeized 
with the ſame, if they are carried in a coach with 


their back towards the horſes, and alſo from a ſwift, 
circular motion. There is, moreover, a wonderful 


conſent between the ſtomach and encephalon, inſo- 


much, that the latter being affected eaſily produces 


a nauſea and vomiting in the former. From the ſame 


cauſe a nauſea ariſes when one is diſordered with vio- 


Tent paſſions of the mind. Nor does it matter from 
what cauſe this inordinate motion of the ſpirits 
ariſes; for a nauſea may ariſe from an irritation of 

the nerves in parts very diſtant from the ſtomach. 


A plentiful diſcharge of limpid urine is a moſt cer- 


tain fign that the nauſea, proceeds from this cauſe, 
and this is. ſtill more eſpecially evident, if a delirium, 


convulſions, vertigo, or tremor are preſent at the 


fametime: - But it muſt be remembered, that ſordes 


or foul humours, whether exiſting in the ſtomach or 
adjacent viſcera before the fever, or collected dur- 


1 * 
ms 


3. If an inſipid mucus can excite a nauſea, ang 
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" the fever, may diſturb all the functions of the 
brain, and excite all theſe ſymptoms, though the 
Cauſe is not in the brain, but in the ſtomach itſelf. 

See more of this when we come to treat E a deli. 
rium in Auen a 13257 Gt 


10 ws rk NO INTER DEXLM. 


* this ſymptom continues Ls it . 
ons a loſs of appetite, an averſion to drink 
and medicines, and at length a vomiting, with 
the numerous diſorders that may follow from 
thenee ; of which the chief are weakneſs, a 
PR or alcaline actiinony and dryneſs. Sat wk 


A flight — is eaſily tolerable, but a led con- 
tinued one may produce the worſt conſequences, for 
as the body cannot be recruited while this ſymptom 

lafts, a weakneſs muſt follow, and'the Alorders men- 
tioned in the text. See Aph. 80. This febrile ſymp- 
tom ought, therefore, to be immediately relieved, 
but in What manner will be 2 291 in the, e 


8 2 e . 


. 1 9 AP . Dcxluv. 


K n ariſing from thi fiſt . 
1X Aph. 642, is cured by acids, ſaline, and 
Feen with food and medicines of the 
ſame kind, and alſo by lenient purges of the 
ſame nature; and by ſtrengthening the fibres 
with acid, auſtere corroborants; or, if it does 
not yield to theſe, by giving an emetic. But 
that which ariſes from the ſecond cauſe is re- 
moved by diluting, attenuating, purging, and 
e Wlbines. But if it ne, its ori- 


%* „ Foo I - k * ” * * # 
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from the third cauſe, then it will not yield 
till thoſe diſeaſes are cured according to the 
dittections hereafter given. The fourth ſpecies 


of nauſea is removed by forgetting and avoi 
the objects which occaſioned the nauſea. But 


the fifch kind is cured by auſtere or aſtringent 


* 7 f teſt, narcotict. and cold Rs. | 


Kel, 7 5 r 


444 *® i 


_ cauſe, and then a Juſt meh 
ſecuted. 

. When, Wereore, a hauſeas proceeds. From, a 
ſharp, putrid, bilious matter lodged in the ſtomach, 
it is cured by acid, ſaline, and watery drinks; and 
thoſe recommended before for 3 thirſt will be 
here likewiſe ſervi 
lemon and citron juice, ſpirit of ſalt, vitriol, and 
falphur become ſo uſeful; for by theſe the bilious hu- 
mour is not only diluted, but "Ms prevented from 
putrefaction. Lenient purges of the ſame nature, 
which, by a gentle ſtimulus, diſcharge the offending 
matter by ſtool. Here cream and cryſtals of tartar, 


by the gi 3 in RD « the p 


pulp of tamarinds, ſimple oxymel, &c, either given 
Auone, or mixed with the former remedies, hold the 


firſt place. But as the tone of the ſtomach is often 


weakened by a nauſea, ſuch remedies will be uſeful 
s are auſtere, or have a roughneſs joined with their 


_ Kidity, ſuch as marmalade of quinces, the juice of 


| ripe mulberries boiled with 40 , pome ranates, 
— th &c. 5 . A b 

. But when there is ſo great a quantity of putrid 

bile, or when it has acquired fo great a malignity, 

that it cannot be corrected by theſe means, nothing 


* remains but to * it 88 a gentle emetic, 


leaſt 


able, Hence je SF ly of NaN 
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leaſt a ſtrong one ould increaſe the force of the 
fever. 

3. But if the ſigns "na that the nauſea ariſes * 
from a tough, viſcid matter, fluftuating in the ſto- 
mach, or adjacent paſſages, it muſt firft be diluted | 
before it can be carried of by yomits and purges. 
Water dilutes and diſſolves all forts of mucus in the 
body; but thoſe who are troubled with this redunt: 
dant mucus, have always a weak ſtomach, and 2 
las habit of body, ſo that a great quantity may 
prove injurious. In this caſe we muſt endeavour to 
diſſolve this glutinous matter by Venice ſoap, the i in- 
ſpiſſated bile of animals, by alcaline ſalts, and by 
bitter and aromatic medicines, ſuch as e 
the leſſer centaury, gentian, or elicampane, &c. When 
it is diſſolved, and rendered moveab it may 117 ea 
| fig carried off by a vomit or purge.” ö 

4. It ought always to be inquired, with great arten. 
. whether the nauſea ariſes from an inflammation 
of che ſtomach; or adjacent viſcera; for a vomit 
given, in ſuch a caſe, muſt do great miſchief, Bur 
à pain in theſe parts, with an acute fever, and a hard 
: pulſe, give juſt reaſon to ſuſ 855 an inflammation-. 

5. That kind of nauſea which ariſes from an in- 
ordinate motion of the ſpirits is cured by reſt and 
opiates. A nauſea, from this cauſe, is generally 
attended or preceded: with a —— But to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, which, in the tients -is 
generally weak, and very irritable, the aulbe ere medi- 
eines will be beneficial, as they o happily corrobo- 
rate the too weakind lax Abe! See Aph. 28, Ne. 3 

to which add ns of cold: e HFere eva 
cuations, either by purging or vomiting, are almoſt 
| ED Pons the cauſe of bar ene 
not m Aa rom a. 
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Her we may under OY a vomit 


or a purge is ſo uſeful when there is a 
nauſea, if given in the beginning of acute diſ- 
kaſes, and in what kind of acute diſeaſes? Why 
patients, in acute fevers, have ſuch an abhorrence 


to any thing fat, to fleſh, eggs, and fiſh ; while, 


on the contrary, they sovet water, acids, ſum- 


mer fruits, and cold drinks ? Why medicines 
are of no ſervice to the patient, until the nauſea 
is removed? Why this ſympton is often incu- 


rable? And why ſuch diſcafes go off, at laſt, 


with a tg al, and wonderful * 


r * 


Why a vomit or à pu Ke Du; in theſe 
ies the nauſea ariſes \ffom a. corrupted, acrid bile 


| : ſtagnating in the ſtomach, or adjacent parts, which 


ey. il acc 
s more eſpecially uſeful in acute, autumnal fevers, 


daily acquires a worſe degree of malignity by the 
oa: of the fever, and the free Wen of the air 
into theſe parts: hence vomitings, and, ſoon after, 


2 Annex diarrhæa, often fatal, the patient's ſtrength 


ſo much exhauſted'in the progreſs of the fever, 
N is no longer able to per the diſcharge. 
Bur if the putrid; bilious matter is evacuated in the 
beginning of Pt. diſeaſe by à vomit or purge, all 
will be prevented. FTbis method 


when the bile db been exalted by the ſummer heat. 


But in acute, inflammatory fevers, which appear in | 


the beginning, or height of the:fummer; this me- 


| .thod is often deceitful, becauſe the nauſea here ariſes 
from an inflammation of the ſtomach, and adjacent 


parts; in which caſe vomits ſpecially make every 
Bag worle. © | i 
Why 


Aph. 155 Naben in Fxvxks. 127 
Why patients in acute fevers, &c.] Becauſe all 


theſe ſubſtances ſpontaneouſly degenerate into a pu- 

trid acrimony; and, as moſt of che functions are in- 
jured by the fever, the injeſta are either, with diffi- 
culty, or not at all, converted into good chyle, but 
follow their own ſpontaneous corruption. See Aph. 

100. Hence provident nature urges the patient to 
crave watery liquors, acids, and every thing that can 
abate the febrile heat. Beſides, theſe alſo allay the 
_ thirſt, waſh out, and correct the putrid humours 
lodged in the prime viz, and diſſolve the rene 
fluids by a mild {aponaceous force. 

Why medicines are of no ſervice, &c.] For as long 
as the nauſea continues, every thing 1 is thrown up by 
vomit. 

Why this ſymptom. is often incurable ?] This is 
ſometimes the caſe when the cauſes of the nauſea 
cannot be removed. For if the ſtomach, and adja- 
cent parts, be inflamed, and the inflammation fo 
violent that it cannot be reſolved, the nauſea thence 
ariſing will be equally inſuperable. Thus alſo a pu- 
trid vomica, or abſceſs in the liver, by a continual | 
drain of its putrid matter through the hepatic duct 
into the duodenum, will excite a erpetual nauſea, 
until the abſceſs is firſt cured, which is often impoſ- 
ſible. Vomits are here dan erous; and although the, 

utrid matter ſhould be Qiſcharged, it will ſoon 

collected again, and the nauſea return, which 

will continue in defiance of all remedies, except 
acids, eſpecially the ſpirit of ſea falt, by which it 
may be often à little mitigated. Old people, and 
men of letters, are often troubled with ſuch a nauſea, 
hen the internal ſurface of the fauces, celophagus, 
ſtomach and inteſtines are loaded with mucus. , The 
like kind. of nauſea, eſpecially ; in the morning, is often 
obſerved in thoſe who daily. accuſtom themſelves to 
ſpirituous liquors. 
And why ſuch diſeaſes, &c.] This 1 is confirmed: i 
numerous obſervations. See Tulpius 9 le 
5 Ws" 190, 135. 5 | | 
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I KUCTATIONS 1 5 for 2 2 att 
elaſtic matter dilatable by heat, efferveſ- 
doe and fermentation, which one moment is 


confined, the next ſet at liberty,, by a relaxa- 
chen * exploded with a noi. 8 en 
ee e +: . DCXLVIL 
nature, fipe-garden fruits, outs. 
1mours, aid fermenting vegetables ſup- 
& and il ſmel of which vary according to 
the different Hathre of the bodies which To 
oP iter. 5 Fͤĩð ?;ĩʒnU˖ e 
zd 5 vill all weß ap) bers af 
eld as loſion, i if they Can freely a 
conſtrattion and relaxation of the ſphincter gu- 
iz; the eſophagus itſelf, of the upper and lower 
cur to produce eructations, flatus, farts, and 
e 1 7,48 28548115 8 vice bn 
oP 304) 1 3 L 8 1 » Sten 


| fon of the parts wherein it was confined, and 
wx CE Wen een a air, A of = op- 
. matter of eructations ae flatus, the 
8 A e peil vn: 9 
Fs atis, Ore, evident, that * ſpaſmodie 
ce of the ſtomach and inteſtines Always con. 
enn 

6 A 
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I F theſe two cauſes concur (647, 648) they 
act powerfully, and continue a long time; 
and then the elaſtic matter being expanded by 
the heat and motion of the parts, and confined 
in a cavity, whoſe fibres are ſpaſmodically con- 
ſtringed, it dilates, diſtends, and excites pain 
in the confining membranes, compreſſes the 
adjacent parts, hence pains and intolerable anxi- 
eties, which preſently ceaſe when the flatus is 
diſcharged. See Aph. 220 to 227, and 631 to 


634. But if to theſe is added the force of a 


fever, it occaſions the moſt inexpreſſible torture. 


If, therefore, plenty of air, or ſuch ſubſtances as 
ſuddenly produce a great quantity of elaſtic matter, 
are confined: in theſe paſſages, and, at the ſame time, 
this elaſtic flatus is intercepted by a ſpaſmodic con-. 
ſtriction of the fibres, either from ſome acrid irrita- 
tion, or a diſturbed motion of the ſpirits, the rare- 
faction will be increaſed by the heat and motion of 
the parts, more elaſtic matter will be added to the 
firſt, and the membranes gradually more and more 
_ diftracted; whence the moſt dreadful diſorders will 
enſue, But if we conſider what was ſaid concerning 
pain at Aph. 220, it will be evident, that this gra- 
dual diſtraction of the membranes muſt produce 
intolerable pains. Beſides, the blood veſſels, diſperſ- 
ed through the diſtended membranes, being com- 
preſſed, or ſtraitened, will occaſion a violent inflam- 


mation, and ftap che circulation, whence a ſudden 


and fatal gangrene. See Aph. 432. So = 
But if a fever attends when air is pent up in theſe 
membranous parts, contracted by a ſpaſm, it is evi- 
dent enough what bad conſequences may thence fol- 


low; for the air may be rarified immenſely by an 
Vor. 8 K in 
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130 Of ExvcTaTIons and Aph. 650. 
Increaſed heat. Beſides, an inflammation may ſoon 
be raiſed by the fever, 4s the fluids are urged with an 


increaſed velocity through the veſſels greatly c. com- 
| bre by the diftending flatus. 


APH. Dc. 


i T 11 E eure of this diſorder is effected, 1. By 

carrying off the matter (647), by diluents; 
by diſſipating. the fame with warm watery 
drinks, im regnated with ſpices ; z by rendering 
the efferveſcent ſalts perfectly neutral; by re- 
medies which correct putrefaction, and ſtop 
fermentation; 2. By ſuch as aſſwage convul- 
| fions, deſtroy acrimony, and quiet the ſpirits, 
of which the principal are opium, and mild anti- 
hyſterics; 3. By warm, relaxing, anodyne gly- 
ſters, fomentations and epithems, made ſome- 
What aromatic, and by the application of cup- 
r to the abdomen, without e 


1. When the air is intercepted by a paſmodic 
conſtriction of the parts, it cannot eſcape until thoſe 
ſpaſms are removed. But the flatulent matter, ariſ- 
ing from a fermentation, or putrefaction of the ali- 
ments, may be removed, or, at leaft, corrected by 
watery diluents taken warm; for, by hear, their di- 
lating and attenuating power is increaſed. - To theſe 
drinks it is uſual to 200 agreeable ſpices, which, by 
their mild imdb, gently irritate, the ſtomach! and. 
mteſtines into more even contractions, by which their 
contents are urged forwards, * But it is to be obſerv- 
ed, rhat all aromatics, eſpecially choſe made by diſ- 
lltion, if they do not immediately relieve, may be 

injurious, by increaſing the ſpaſms by their too 
| rio Its and often 1 repeated ſtimulus; and, It the 


dit- 


Aph. 650. Fr Arus in FR VERS. 131 
diſorder is attended with a fever and gripes, the uſe 
of theſe will be much more dangerous. : 

By rendering the efferveſcent ſalts, &c.] Oppoſite 
falts, when they are mixed and ferment together, 
generate a great quantity of elaſtic air, as appears 
by many experiments ; but it is rarely that belching 
and flatus arife from this cauſe. Yet, if too great 
a quantity of alcaline ſalts be given to infants trou- 
bled with an acid in the prime vie, the ſtomach 
may be ſo far diſtended with flatus, as to conſtringe 
both its orifices, and produce fatal convulſions. It 
is, therefore, much ſafer to diſſolve the acid coagu- 
lum in the ſtomach by Venice ſoap, and afterwards 
diſcharge it by a gentle purge. But the uſe of the 
acid abſorbents, ſuch as crabs eyes, coral, and the 
like, is much better than theſe ſalts, as they do not 
ferment ſo ſtrongly with acids. If the cauſe of the 
flatus ariſes from oppoſite ſalts fermenting in the 
primæ viæ, the only remedy is to drink a large quan- 
tity of diluting liquors, or, to take oil of ſweet al- 


* 


monds, by which their acrimony is obtunded, and 


their action, upon each other, leſſened. 


By remedies which correct putrefaction.] For pu- 


trid humours generate elaſtic air, which ſupplies the 
matter of flatus. Acids are, therefore, here proper, 
eſpecially the ſpirit of nitre and fea ſalt, united by 
a long continued digeſtion, with alcohol of wine; for 


this reaſon. ſp. nitri dulcis has been recommended by 


— 


ſome authors as a powerful carminative. 1772 
And ſtop fermentation.] Aliments, apt to ferment, 
are often the cauſe of flatus, ſuch as garden fruits 
eaten in large quantities, which immediately begin to 

ferment by the heat of the body, and more eſpecially 
when wine is drank after them. Nor are theſe hurt - 
ful only becauſe they generate a great quantity of elaſ. 
tic air, but, alſo, becauſe. the ſpirit, produced by fer- 
mentation, is apt to raiſe ſpaſms. -. The,;beſt remedy, 
in this caſe, is immediately to expel the, fermenting 
ane ien ac Of dee if chis can», 

'I | 2 e 


/ 


not 
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not be done ſafely, the fermentation begun muſt 
be ſuppreſſed as ſoon as poſſible by the ſpirit. 
ſulphur. per campanum, or elſe by the earthy ab- 
ſorbents. r v 
2. Opium, and the mild antihyſterics only are 
here proper; becauſe the more acrid and heating, 
ſuch as fpt. ſalis Ammoniac. the volatile, oily falts, 
and the like are apt to inflame. 

3. When emollient glyſters have been uſed ſeveral 
times withont fucceſs, recourſe may be had to the 
more acrid, that by irritating the large inteſtines, the 
ſpaſms may be removed from the other parts, which 
de happens. I remember myſelf to have ſuc- 
ceeded in this caſe, by injecting an ounce of ſal gem 

diſſolved in a pint bf water ; and I have ſometimes 
uſed glyſters prepared from black hellehore, colo- 
cynthis, and' the like, with happy fucceſs, when 
there were no ſigns denoting an inflammation already 
formed; for by theſe acrid ſtimuli a great quantity 
_ . of flatus has been diſcharged; together with feces. 
But when theſe have been tried, and the diſorder not 
alleviated, the diſturbances raiſed muſt be immediately 
compoſed by narcotics.  ' . 

But the moſt effectual remedy to remove theſe 
ſpaſms, is the application of cupping-glaſſes. Galen 
long ago obſerved, that by 5 pains arifing 
from flatulencies, are immediately relieved, as if 
by a charm. The ancients were of opinion that 
cupping-glaiſes draw the air, or material cauſe of 
fatus from the deepeſt parts of the body. But 
modern obſervations evince, that air cannot paſs 
through the coats of the inteſtines, peritonæum, 
muſcles, fat, &c. into the cavity of the glaſs; for 
their efficacy ſeems to conſiſt in revelling the humours 
into thoſe parts of the body to which they are imme- 
| dey applied. At the fame time, the nerves diſ- 

perſe 3 the part under the cuppingsglaſs are 
often irritated by which means the ſpaſms raiſed in 
other parts may be removed. The method —— ; 

5 1 O 
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of burning the ſoles af the feet with hot irons, uſed 
in Aſia to eaſe ſevere pains of the cholic, does not 
ſeem unreaſonable. The acupuncture of the Ja- 
Poneſe, aad the burning of Moxa upon various parts 
of the body, ſeem to operate in the ſame manner. 
See Ten n de Arthritid. pag. 119, bee. 


AP H. DCLL. 
PR ROM all that has been ſaid, e may 


given to theſe otherwiſe obſcure quel< 

Bo ; pee what food, drink, poiſons, and 

medicines are flatulent? Why they are parti- 

_ cularly fo, when the firſt paſſages are empty? 

Why when they are wounded ? Why when the 

abdomen is tight bound? And why hypochon- 

 driacal, hyſterical, convulſed and N po. 
| ple are ſubject to flatulencies? 


| What food 2] Malpight has ed that 
true air-is contained in the air- veſſels of plants ; ; and 
Boyle and Dr. Hales have ſhewn,. by many experi- 
ments, that a great quantity of elaſtic air is con- 
_ tained in many parts of animals, vegetables, and 
even foſſils. As therefore our aliments conſiſt 
of animals and vegitables, there will be a plen- 
tiful ſupply of the matter of flatus; and if they 
are alſo ſo acrid as to irritate the fibres of the 
ſtomach and | inteſtines into ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tions, both the cauſes of flatus will concur. Hence 
garlick, onions, turneps, and raddiſhes produce ſo 
great a quantity of flatus, becauſe they contain 
2 great quantity of air, and irritate the prime 
vie by their acrid ſtimulus. But all theſe become 
much leſs flatulent by boiling, the elaſtic air which 
al contain being expelled by the heat of the water. 
ING which incline to fermentation or putrefac- 
K S | 2 
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ion, and all Entinous ſubſtances, are likewiſe, fla- 
e 

i Oft all drinks water is the leaft flatu- 
lent, —and the moſt flatulent are. thoſe taken in the 
act of fermentation. Next to theſe are ſuch as have 
not yet fermented, bur; ſoon ferment by the heat of 
the body, as tuft, new wine, or ale without hops or 

ſome other bitter. 

Poiſons.] The moſt corroding poifors are flatu- 
lent, not becauſe they generate air, but becauſe they 
excite the moſt yiolent ſpaſms. If they have allo a 
power of producing a ſudden putrefaction in the hu- 
mours, they are the worſt of all. Hence arſenic and 
the ſharp cauſtic N cauſe the abdomen to well 
to a monſtrous de + 

"Medicines, | 1 lich are acrimonious are 
atulent, under whagever denomination, eſpecially 
when given to thoſe whoſe nervous ſyſtem. is cafily 
irritable, Hence acrid purges and vomits excite 5 
gripes and flatus, and many things uſed under the title 
'! of medicines are flatulent, ſuch as ſummer fruits, g gar- 
155, en Kr. 

ment particularly 1 when, &c 21 Becauſe 
then * e air ers gory. through the primæ viæ, 
5700 the influent bile and relicks of the ingeſta being 
rendered acrid, gently ſtimulates theſe parts, whence 
the air is here and there intercepted by ſlight ſpaſms, 
which afterwards going off, wanders with a murmur- 
Ing noiſe; hence borborygmi. This acrimony of 
the” bile is probably the cauſe why the empty inteſ- 
tines of Buff ry people murmur, | 

Why when Thy are wounded?] From the pro- 
fuſe kemotthager which occafions ſpaſms and con- 
vulſions, as Was obſerved at Aph. : 32; but more 
eſpecially when the abdominal viſcera, and particu- 
larly * meſentery have been wounded. Be. A ph. 
170: % 

Why ZR the abdomen is bound tight? Be- 
cauſe the inteſtines are then compreſſed, and the free 
motion of the claſtic flatus intercepted. pore 

2 Why 
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Why hypochondriacal, &c.] There are two kinds 
of diſorders uſually comprehended under the deno- 
mination of hypochondriacal. One ariſing from an 
atrabiliary feculence depoſited in the abdominal viſ- 
cera, diſturbing their action, and preventing a due 
elaboration of the chyle. For this reaſon the chyle 
degenerates into a crude, acid, oily, or a putrid al- 
caline acrimony, whence flatus, ſpaſms, &c. The 
other ariſing from an inordinate motion of the ſpirits, 
without any ſigns of an atrabiliary cacochymy, by 
which ſpaſms are excited, and the air contained in 
the prime viz intercepted ſo as to produce eructations 
and flatus. This is often the caſe in men who exer- 
ciſe their minds much, but their bodies little. For 
the ſame reaſons hyſterical women are alſo ſubject to 
A N 2 
Convulſed?] For by convulſions all the functions 
of the brain, and the nerves ariſing from thence, 
may be wonderfully convulſed, no wonder then that 
the like diſturbance happens to the nerves diſperſed 
through the abdominal viſcera, wheace ſpaſms and 
conſequently flatus, &c. TIS _ : 
_ Colicky people ?]. Thoſe who are troubled with 
frequent pains in the colon are ſaid to be colicky, 
Theſe pains return often, and commonly ariſe from 
faces collected in this inteſtine, and intercepted -in 
their free courſe through it. See more when we come 
to treat of an inflammation of the inteſtines in 
 Ap& 90%. - % SCLC | 


of VomiringG in Favsss. 


OMITING is a violent expulſion, firſt, 
of the contents of the ſtomach, then of 
the inteſtines, and laſtly of the viſcera, which 
Fane es "He empty 


een e e e ene 


- » 
* 
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empty themſelves into the latter. Its imme- 
diate cauſe is a convulſion of the muſcular fibres 
of the fauces, . ſtomach, inteſtines, 
diaphragm, and abdominal muſcles ; its. re- 
mote cauſe, whatever ſtimulates the fibres 
above mentioned, or thoſe. viſcera which are 
_ eaſily convulſed. TRE bins 


Galen indeed aſſerted, that, in vomiting, nothing 
is diſcharged but what. is contained in the ſtomach ; 
but experience proves the contrary : for both the 
biles paſs through the common duct into the duo- 
denum, and are frequently diſcharged by vomiting ; 
hence it is evident that there is a free paſſage for the 
contents of the inteſtines to get into the cavity of the 
ſtomach. But it is even certain from obſervations, 
that the contents of. the more diſtant inteſtines may 
alſo come into the ſtomach, as in the iliac paſſion, &c. 
when the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines is in- 
verted. If therefore the inteſtinal contents can make 
their way into-the ſtomach, it is evident that all the 
viſcera, which pour their ſecreted humours into the 
cavity of- the inteſtines, may afford the matter ex- 
pelled by vomiting, as the liver, ſpleen, and pan- 
creas, the meſeraic and cæliac arteries. Hence the 
matter of vomiting may be various; for bile, phlegm, 
lymph, matter, ichor, -atrabiles, &c. and even blood 
itſelf have been thrown up by vomit. 
But although a convulſion of the æſophagus, 
fauces, and ſtomach excite a vomiting; yet theſe of 
themſelves do not ſeem ſufficient to expel all that 
is contained in the ſtomach; but requires alſo the 
reffure of the diaphragm and abdominal muſcles. 
This ſeems probable from horſes, who never vomit, 
as the farriers unanimouſly teſtify, their ſtomachs be- 
ing ſeated at a great x7 ha from the abdominal 
muſcles, and conſequently without the ſphere of their 
action. But in dogs and cats, animals which eaſily 
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vomit, the ſtomach is very much expoſed to the 
action of theſe muſcles, as it is likewiſe in ruminating 
animals. Add to this, that the 1 is of a 


weaker fabric in horſes, as it has been found ſplit 


through its whole lengh in ſome of theſe animals, 
which have died ſuddenly after violent labour. 


Moreover, the upper orifice of the ſtomach in a 


horſe is furniſhed with a valve, which renders the 
return of what is contained in the ſtomach difficult; 
but as it only fills two-thirds of its diameter, it can- 
not prevent the more fluid parts from being expelled 


by vomit. Whence I think it is evident, that a 


| light kind of vomiting may arite from a convulſion 
of the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach , but that 
| ſtrong vomiting requires a convulſion of the dia- 
phragm and abdominal muſcles, and all this ſeems 
to be further confirmed by the appearances which 
we obſerve in a perſon vomiting.” 
Theſe appear to be the proximate cauſes of vomit- 
ing; but the remote cauſes may be numerous, and 
very different, as we ſhall ſhew 1n the two following 
aphoriſms. 7 283 
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; V OMITING therefore happens ſometimes 


from a fault in the ſtomach, either con- 
vulſed, inflamed, ſuppurated, ſcirrhous, or car- 


tilaginous, joined with an acute feyer; it is 


often very ſtubborn, and may be known from 


a knowledge of the diſeaſe itſelf, which being 
remoyed, the vomiting ceaſes likewiſe. 


5 AP H. DCLIV. 


| V OMITING may again proceed from a 


fault in the viſcera and circumjacent 12 
affected in the like manner, and irritated by 
= | Po x; the 
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the ſtomach diſtended with food : hence a very 


obſtinate vomiting, without any manifeſt Fant, 
accompanied with a fever. 


The tuation of the ſtomach is ſuch, that on the 
| ehe ſide it is covered with the liver, on the left by 
the ſpleen; behind it is ſeated on the pancreas, and - 
the colon is in contact with its fundus. If therefore 
the diſorders enumerated; in the preceding aphoriſm 
ariſe in thoſe parts contiguous to the ſtomach, it is 
28 evident that the moſt obſtinate vomiting 
thence ariſe, even though there is no diſorder 
in the ſtomach icſelf, nor any 7 thing i injurious lodged 
in its cavity. This ought, therefore. to be thought 
of in every chronical obſtinate vomiting, and whe- | 
ther any ſigns 1 which denote this or that viſcus 
to be affected. We obſerved before, at Aph. 642. 
Ne. 3. that a nauſea and vomiting ariſe from an in- 
flammation of the liver. When the gall - bladder is 
turgid with bile, and its excretgry duct obſtructed, 
profuſe vomitings enſue. A ſtone ſticking in the 
ureter occaſions the ſame; and vomiting likewiſe 
follows an inflammation of the inteſtines, and ſup · 
purating tumours. of theſe parts, all which Gforders 
wall __ Aron if A fever attends. 


y 
3 


AR. DCLY. 


Ab: D. uh, a vomiting may proceed " | 
all the cauſes of à nauſea increaſed, (Aph. 
642 ) from whence it is known how it ought te 
be treated and wears : 


* 


7 
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4 5 A H. DCLVI. 


1 F a vomiting continues Jong! it occaſions 
an atrophy, the iliac paſſion, convulſions, 
and all the effects of a great and obſtinate nau- 
ſea enumerated at Ah. 643. : 
We come now to conſider what diſorders are to be 
feared from vomiting, in order to form a prognoſis. 
The matter ejected by vomit ought to be here con- 
ſidered, becauſe the prognoſis varies as that differs, 
Hippocrates obſerves, that vomiting is beneficial 
when the matter expelled conſiſts of bile and . 
and not very thick; but a vomiting of unmixed 
mouts is bad. He condemns a vid, pere 
or blackiſh matter; and that which confiſts of all 
theſe colours he obſerves. to be fatal. He likewiſe 
pronounces a ſubputrid and foul-coloured matter 
bad; When it is livid and offenſive, ſpeedy death. 
Moreover, if the vomiting continues, all the nouriſh- 
ment taken into the body is expelled, and conſe- 
quently will eaten with ) true atrophy for want 
of nouriſhment. 
| Thac paſſion.] | Sydenham 5 3 ia. : 
vomitings, in the beginning of fevers, have ſome. 
times been the cccaſion of this diſeaſe, the fever de- 
poſiting ſharp malignant humours in the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, which, by irritating their i ſenſible em- 
| branes, invert the riltaltic motion. 47 
Convulſions.] Vo omiting itſelf is a convulſion of 
the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach, &c, as was obs 
ſerved at Aph. 652, It is therefore no wonder, . if, 
by theſe repeated convulſions, the whole nervous 
ſyſtem ſhould be diſordered, and excite convulſions 
in other 2 of the body; more eſpecially as the 
neryes diſperſed through the ſtomach, inteſtines, and 
were 5 have ſo great an influence upon all 3 
RI other 
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other nerves of the body. See the comment to Aph. 
233. Add to this the effects of vomiting, and there 
will be juſt reaſon to fear convulſions and — other 
diſorders from it, when violent. 26h, 


Z 


AP H. DCLVIL 


I. the vomiting ariſes from the cauſes enume- 
I rated in Aph. 653 55 and 654, the cure is to 
be taken from the iſtory of theſe diſeaſes. 


No general method of cure can here take . * 
but if the vomiting ariſes from a fault of the ſtomach 
itſelf, its ſubſtance being diſeaſed either by inflamma- 
tion, ſuppuration, ſcirrhus, &c. or from the like 
diſorders in the adjacent viſcera, the cure is to be taken 
from the hiſtory of thoſe diſeaſes, of which we ſhall 
treat hereafter, under the title of mr) diſ- 
caſts _ the viſcera. 1 . 


A p H. DELVIL | 


F the vomiting proceeds from the 8 
mentioned at Aph. 653 to 655, then ought 
the remedies directed at Abh. 644, to be given, 


eſpecially opiates and corroboratin g ee, 
and difnipating 2 Bt 1 


of all theſe we treated under a Bates, and dif 
ed the ſeveral cauſes of loathing into five 
claſſes, with the 11 5 method of curing "each. But 
ſometimes putrid, bilious, or thick viſcid humours 
fluctuate in the flomach, or are collected in the ad- 
jacent parts; and though expelled by emetics and 
cathartics, yet vomiting immediately enſues, becauſe 
the ſtomach is eaſily irritated after ſo many repeated 
convulſions in frequent vomitings. Opiates are here 
the chief remedy, with the ſaline of Riverius. 
5 Such 

2 
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Such medicines as will ſtrengthen the over-weakened 
ſtomach are allo uſeful, forms of which are inſerted 
in our author's Materia Medica, under N'. 644. 
Epithems and fomentations of the like ingredients, 
applied to the region of the ſtomach, are alſo ex- 
tremely beneficial ; and fo are cu pping-glafſes, with- 


out fc 5 for the reaſons eren at Aph. | 
650. R | 


AP H. DCLIX.. 


ENCE the nin is evident 55 it is ſo 
difficult to ſuppreſs vomiting in many acute 
fevers ; hence alſo 1 7 the falſity and dan- 
ger of. the rule which aſſerts, that vamiting ts 
cured by vomiting ; why ſudorifics frequently re- 
move vomiting, as in the plague ; why it fre- 
quently ceaſes when a criſis happens, as in the 
ſmall-pox; why it is often removed by bleed- 
ing, as in acute inflammatory diſeaſes; why | 
| thoſe who continually vomit in the beginning of 
an acute fever, not of the inflammatory kind, 
have a critical diarrhæa towards the end, which 
might have been prevented by an emetic in the 
beginning of the diſeaſe; why a vomiting of 
every thing as ſoon. as taken i is one of the worſt 
ſigns in acute diſeaſes: A ſingultus may ariſe 
from the fame cauſes, which produce a nauſea, 
and may be cured by the fame remedies. dar 


80 diffcult to pen vomiting, Sec. Becauſe 
in acute fevers the ſtomach, inteſtines, and adjacent 
viſcera are often inflamed; and from an infamma- 
tion a vomiting enſues, which cannot” be removed” 

until the inflammation is cured, which often cannot 
be done, or with great difficulty. Injuries done to 
* brain occaſion a vomiting of eruginous bile 3 4 
when 
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- when. the functions of it are greatly diſturbed in in- 
- flammatory diſeaſes, a vomiting attends, which can- 
_ removed, unleſs the original cauſes are firſt 
cur ] 
Falſity and danger of the rule, &c. ] That vomit- 
ing is cured by vomiting, has been eſteemed a general 
rule in practice, is paſt all doubt; but, from what 
has been ſaid, the danger of giving emetics in all 
- kinds of vomiting is ſufficiently | evident. 
Why ſudorifics, &c.] This was obſerved by Sy- 
denham, who always ſtopt vomiting in the plague, 
by the uſe of ſudorifics; but when a ſweat once be- 
gun Was interrupted, by any cauſe before the peſti- 
lential matter was perfectly expelled, and the ſymp- 
toms returned worſe than before. 
Why it frequently ceaſes when a criſis, &c.] Be- 
cauſe the variolous contagion affects the ſtomach in 


the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe; till it is depoſited on the 


ſurface of the body by the fever, whien the vomiting 
and other ſymptoms: ceaſe. See more when we treat 
of UI ſmall- pox. 
hy b / bleedir in, el, "Bocwaſe in theſe diſ-- 
4. e vomiting often ariſes fi rom an inflammation | 
either of the EAN or adjacent parts. * 
Why thoſe who continually vomit in, &<cJ] Be- 
cauſe in acute fevers the ſtomach is continually irri- 
tated by a redundant acrid bile, which being rendered 
more — | oy ſtagnation and the fever, Is af. 


4 


: nt bad quay; 
| par progreſs of the diſcaſe, a | great — of foul; 
bibous matter *. often expres by which che pate: 
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is relieved, the fever quietly going through its courſe 
without any bad ſymptoms, and the diarrhea, ſo 
often fatal, prevented. The only difficulty here 1s, 
to diſtinguiſh whether the fever is inflammatory or 
not; but the ſeaſon of the year, and an exact ob- 
ſervation of the juvantia and lædentia will afford con- 
ſiderable light: for theſe diſeaſes prevail moſtly in 
autumn, the ſpring and the ſummer being more com- 
monly productive of inflammatory diſeaſes. 
Why a vomiting of every thing as ſoon, &c.] Be- 
cauſe it always denotes an inflammation of the ſto- 
mach, diaphragm, or adjacent viſcera: at the ſame 
time ſuch a vomiting prevents the uſe of cooling 
liquors, which are ſo neceſſary in the cure of ſuch 
A SIP | 2 1 
A ſingultus may ariſe, &c.] What a ſingultus is, 
fee our author's inſtitutes, ſect. 808. We yen 
conſider a ſingultus, or hiccup, ariſing from thoſe 
. cauſes which may produce a nauſea, or vomiting, be- 
cauſe it maybe cured bythe remedies. If it ariſes from 
profuſe evacuations, they are to be quickly ſuppreſſed, 
and the loſt humours ſupplied by nouriſhing diet; 
if from fulneſs, evacuations will be ſerviceable. More- 
over, meat and drink haſtily ſwallowed, frequently 
_ cauſes a hiccup, by irritating the interior ſurface of 
the æſophagus: acrid ſubſtances have the ſame ef- 
fect. But the moſt troubleſome hiccup ariſes from 
aphthæ invading the æſophagus, which the phyſician 
frequently knows to be there, by the hiccup which 
attends, even before they appear in the fauces, or 
internal parts of the mouth. When the aphthæ fall 
off, a moſt painful hiccup follows, almoſt from every 
thing that is ſwallowed, and frequently even from 
the ſaliva itſelf ; but the oil of ſweet almonds freſh 
drawn, and gradually ſwallowed, is the only remedy, 
| as it eaſes and defends the excoriated æſophagus. 
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G RE AT dal 40858 from an I 
ſtructed influx of * nervous fluid into 
the muſcles. 5 | | 


We have 1 treated at ans of weakneſs of 
the ſolid fibres, and alſo of the ſmaller and larger 
veſſels, and viſcera. But here, by a febrile weak- 
neſs, we underſtand an impotence in exerciſing the 
muſcular motions, which depend upon the influence 


of the will, as when one ill of a fever can hardly 
- raiſe or turn his body, or move his limbs, even al- 


though he endeavours it, and although thee is no 
impediment from pain, &c. in the parts to be moved. 
See Bocrhaave's Inftir . Sect. It 27. 1. 


A H. Dell. 


TP HI q obfirudiion may proceed from an 
3 emptineſs of the veſſels exhauſted of their 
fluids, from an imperviouſneſs of the fluids, an 

obſtruction of the nervous tubes, or a compreſ- 
ſion of them, eſpecially at their origin, in the 
oerebrum and | cerebellum ; or laſtly, Ws. a 


N ee 3 
Af H. erat. 
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11 1 gel RE of FLY is et OR 
profuſe evacuations, either previous or 
preſear, from the 5 continuance of the * 
bw. | — 


Aph. 662. Of OMG? in FeveRs, 145. 


eaſe, from morbid or artificial loſſes of blood, 
ſweats, diabetes, ſalivation, or diarrhæa. From | 
a defect in taking, retaining, digeſting, and con- 
veying the aliments into the blood. From a 
paleneſs, leanneſs, a ſmall pulſe, collapſed ra ; 


ſels, and flaccid muſcles, - 


As a wealktieſ may ariſe from ſo W ee | 
cauſes, it is neceſſary to know the particular cauſe, - 
in order to regulate the method of cure. But here 
we treat of weakneſs from an emptineſs of- the vel- 
ſels, and a waſting of the fluids. + 

From the long continuance, &c.] Diſeaſes of: 
long continuance weaken the body, leſſen the quan- 
tity of the fluids, and waſte the ſolids; but if a fe- 
ver attends, there will be a much greater waſte : for 
fat people often loſe half their weight in a fort- 
ni r's time by fevers. Beſides, many of the func- 
tions are injured, which ought to aſſimilate the 
food ʒ hence à reſtitution | of What 1 is loſt wil op 
either deficient or unperfect. | 

Morbid or artificial loſſes of. blood. Fe or he > 
by theſe the quantity of blood is greatly diminiſhed, 
there will be a deficiency of the nervous fluid, as a 
lefs quantity of arterial blood will be ſent into the 
veſſels of the encephalon ; hence it is evident that, 
weakneſs muſt fallow.” See Ap h. 610. 
 Sweats.] What diſorders may ariſe from profuſs 
| ſeats, has been in part declared at Aph. 594. N'. 2. 
and will be farther penn when we come. to treat 

4 febrile ſweat. .. wr ; "IN of of "OE, 
Diabetes.] As this is a profuſe diſc u | 
it is . the 1 ma args carri wins 
and the greateſt weakneſs follow. This kind of 3 


detes frequently occurs in acute inflammatory fevers, 


in which the liquors taken are very ſoon diſcharged 
| 2 very ittle altered, and is ofen of the worſt 


e,. 


al-. e ee 
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Saliration or diarrhæa. ] How much the boi, 
may be exhauſted by ſpitting, we are taught from 
à falivation raiſed by mercury. In the confluent 
' ſmallpox there is often a great quantity of humours 
diſcharged this way; and in aphthæ, when the 
aphthous crult falls off, a great 1 of lymph 
is poured forth from the mouths of the dilated veſſels, 
whence great weakneſs enſues. We ſhall, hereafter 
ſhew how many different liquors may be carried off 
from the body by a diarrhæa, at Aph. p19. 
From a defect in taking, &c.] Wben the ingeſta N 
can neither be retained nor r digeſted, it 1s very evident 
that great weaknefs will follow. 
Paleneſs, leanneſs, &c.] For all theſe are Gens that 


the veſſels are ee, aſh; rg the: © weakneſs ariſes 
from ie 44, | 


z = F 


„ K 


Lane 2 Ar H. DCLAIL 
ole $800: 


A immeability of the fluids Hom: a gluti- 
nous, or inflammatory lentor, is known 

from the ſigns of a 8 98 op ot 1 12 
rated in 5 id to 3 | 


4 
1 4 
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2 ee die are o cauſes of WI or wreak ity, in * 
flüids, one from a defect of the vital motions, at- 
tended with 5 coldneſs, paleneſs, and a leucophleg- 
Hater ſwelling; the other from an increaſed. Lircu- | 
ation whereby the fluids are rendered denſe, and pals 
with difficulty i the ultimate extremities. of 
5 yells.” * ws laſt is called an ns 7 
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Aph.664,&c. Of Wzarxess in Fevers. 147 
A H. DCLAIV. 


BY T the 3 ariſing from an obſtructi- 

on of the veſſels, may be known from what 
has been ſaid in the hiſtory of een un- 
der Aph. 197, "a _ 


4 p H. DCLXV.. 


THAT: a en of the brain and 3 
lum is the cauſe of weakneſs, is known 
from thoſe functions being injured, which cer- 
tainly depend upon their healthy ſtate ; as when 
a delirium, ſleepineſs, trembling, vertigo, and a 
ringing" in the re ae at 1 . time. 


It ſeldom happens that the vital powers are wea⸗ 
12 0 by a re of the cerebellum, as it has 
no cavity herein the humours might be collected 
ſo as to compreſs that only; and then the fourth ven- 
tricle, which lies under the cerebellum, cannot be ſo 
filled as to compreſs the cerebellum without comprel- 
ſing the medulla. oblongata, which contains the me- 
dullary fibres both of the brain and cerebellum; and, 
aii in this caſe the functions of the brain 


R 


8 "firm. Suan the cerebellum. But that preſſure 
which ariſes from a diſtention of the blood-veſſels, 
muſt act equally,” if not more upon the brain, as it 
ſeems impoſſible for diſtended veſſels to affect that 
part of the encephalon which ſerves to the voluntary 
motions of the muſcles, without affecting the reſt, 
upon which the other functions of the brain depend; 
and there the ſigns of this weakneſs are beſt known 
from the injured functions of the brain. If, there- 
fore, there are none of the ſigns of too great evacu- 

. a2 | ations 
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ations enumerated in Aph. 662, we know that the 
diforders mentioned in Aph. 661, pen from a 


. þoR of the encephalon. 


AP H. DCLAVE. 


zur that whicts . frakd tn l of 
the heart is known from the f gns of a de- 
ficient Finuſanon. See Aph. 106. | 


Arn DeLxvn. s 


Laie foods: comin near to Pap nature 
of the blood, digeſted by. art, gelatinous 


and ſoft, prepared either from animal or vegeta- 


ble pate $A and mixed according to art with 


wine and ſpices, given often and in ſmall quan- 


tities at a time, with gentle frictions of the ex- 
tremities, _ ar 4 exhauſted veſſels; and 
more eſpecially ey. are prepared of ſuch 
things as are I to the nature of che diſeaſe. 


een wow to treat leit ente of 'different 
kinds of weakneſs, begianing with that ariſing from 


an emptineſs of the veſſels exhauſted of their fluids. 


Hippocrates ſays, that diſeaſes from fulneſs may be | 
eured by wn yes and thoſe from evacuation by 
repletion . But the difficulty lies in the reſtitution 


of the ſame matter which has been diſcharged from 


the body: for we may fill weak bodies Wich food 


and drink, but, to reſtore the loſt ſubſtanee, t 


ought to be changed by the powers of the bod HRS 
healthy humours. But in this kind of elk els 
there is both a want of healthy humours, and force 
in the veſſels and viſcera to rere the” Aimenis 
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Aph. 667. Of WRARKxNxESs in FEVERS. 149 
The food ſhould be, therefore, liquid, becauſe it 
is more eaſily converted into chyle ;—it ſhould alſo 
contain a great deal of the ſame matter which comes 
near to the nature of the loſt ſubſtance, and may be 
eaſily ſubdued by the languid powers. Broths of 
beef, veal, mutton and poultry, are here proper, but 
not made very ſtrong and thick; the fat ſhould be 
carefully taken off, and a little ſalt or citron juice 
ſhould be added, partly for the agreeableneſs # the 
taſte, and partly to prevent putrefaction, to Which 
broths ſpontaneouſly incline. The like liquid nou- 
riſhment may be 10 prepared from milk, decocti- 
ons of bread, the white, of eggs, &c. Nor will it 
be injurious to add a ſmall quantity of wine and mild 
ſpices to raiſe the languid powers. But, in profuſe 
hemorrhages, where there is reaſon to fear a return, 
it is better to abſtain” from all ſtimulants, and give 


people, frictions of the extre.nities happily ſupply 
this defect; but, after profuſe hæmorrhages, mei 


of their opening again. By theſe means the exhauſted 
body may be fille 


Rheniſh wine, and fach like, will taken matter for 

filling the body. On the contrary, if a woman, na- 
y weak, has loſt a great quantity of blood by 

abortion, fleſh broths are preferable to all other nou- 
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A P H. DELAVINL 


F the man proceeds from. an impervi- 
ouſneſs of the fluids, thoſe: remedies are to 
e uſed which we have mentioned at Aph. 75 
and 1 e to 237 for N elſe can cure this 
kind Weakng TED IE: on 
There are two Kinds of itil in our guide hy 
| which they are rendered impervious; the one, cold 
god. mucous; the other, hot and inflammatory. The 

viſcidity is reſolved and attenuated by the means 
FG at Aph. 751 the inflammatory. by thoſe men- 
tioned 1 in the cure of obſtryQion at Aph. 132, & 2 
Ki for r remo n n at N . 
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| Weakneſs, wing from an obfirucion of 
ih veſſels, is to be cured in the manner 

directed! in the e of obſtruction from Ab | 
124 to . 
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KPH. bclxx 


c 55 U 115 Ka weakneſs which er Rö a com- 
| preſſure of the encephalon (665); is, for 
— by ſuch applications to the 

— as may remove the obſtructing matter, and 
diyert the impetus to other: parts. This is done 
by moiſtening the noſtrils, head; face, mouth, 
and neck, with emollient es and 55 


applying bliſters to the feet, WATTS - : 


In what manner the i impetus I the umd Fall 
be — from any part | of the body to another, has 
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Aph. 671. Of WAR xRSS in FevERs: 151 
been explained at Aph. 396, No. iv. where we alſo 
ſpoke of the efficacy of bliſters, and other remedies in 
making revulſion. „ . 
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HAT which ariſes from a weakneſs in the 
| heart is ſeldom removed, but ſlowly ; yet 
the general methods of removing weakneſs men- 
tioned in Aph. 667 to 671, may be ; here ſer- i 
viceable. To r ee 5 l 


If the weakneſs of the heart ariſes from a cauſe 
not reſiding in itſelf, as when the heart, as well as 
the whole body, languiſn after. profuſe evacuations; 
or, if the cauſe, being lodged near the cerebellum, 
compreſſes the cardiac nerves at their origin, then the 

' remedies recommended in the above aphoriſms cited 
in the text, will be here equally ſerviceable. But, 
when the cauſe reſides in the heart itſelf, how ſhell 

vue diſtinguiſh it? It will certainly be very difficult; 
and although we ſhould diſcover it, what curative in- 
dication can be found where the heart itſelf is only 
deficient? When the muſcular fibres of the heart 
have. once loſt their due ſtrength, they will not ſuf- 
ficiently reſiſt the diſtending blood, whence they will 
be more ſtretched, and thus the weakneſs, once form- 
ed, will be continually increaſing. A weak heart 
ean, therefore, rarely be cured, ſince it never ceaſes 
to labour: the only hope is, that by a gentle cir- 
culation, ſuch as may ſuffice to continue life, the 
weak fibres may recover their ſtrength gradually by 
being diſtended with a leſs force. Cordlials are of no 
ſervice here, as they irritate and excite the heart into 
more frequent contractions; and, when-they are given 
to ſtrengthen, we ſuppoſe the heart to be in its natu- 
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152 Of WIAxx IGS inFzvers. Aph. 672. 
FFF 


FRO what has been ſaid on weakneſs in 
L fevers it appears to us that few underſtand 
the uſe of cordials in acute diſcaſes, and how it 


happens that weakneſs in fevers is often an in- 


fuperable evil. 


No remedy can be abſolutely termed a cordial in 
fevers, as the uſe of it depends upon the knowledge 
of the various cauſes of the weakneſs. In the begin- 
ning of acute diſeaſes it may ſuddenly ariſe from too 
great a quantity or rarefaction of the blood, or from 
an imperviouſneſs of it through the veſſels; in this 
caſe, ſuch things as leſſen the quantity or impetus of 
the blood, are truly cordials. Hence veneſection of- 
ten recovers the ſtrength in the beginning, when it 
would be very injurious; in the end of the diſeaſe; 
and, on the other hand, ſuch things as by a gentle 
ſtimulus increaſe tlie languid motion of the humours, 
would, nevertheleſs, increaſe the weakneſs which at · 
tends in the beginning of theſe diſeaſes. Thoſe 
things which, by filling the body exhauſted by pro- 
fuſe evacuations, might be uſetul, would be inju- 
rious, if no ſuch loſs of the fluids had preceded. 
Even after ſuch acute diſeaſes as violently attack the 
head, the remaining weakneſs, though the force of 
the diſeaſe is already over, will not yield to ſtimu- 
lating cordials, but can only be cured by time, as 
we have already obſerved. For theſe reaſons great 
attention is required rightly to determine in acute 
diſeaſes, when cordials are uſeful, and what kinds are 
That weakneſs in fevers is often an, &c.] Name · 
ly, if the cauſe of the weakneſs cannot be removed, 
which frequently happens; as colliquative ſweats in a 
confirmed phthilis, a diarrhæa towards the end 5 
. "< Us | LIC. 
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the ſame, and profuſe evacuations which cannot be 

reſtrained: here all cordials are in vain adminiſtered. 

If an artery burſt by the violence of a fever, pours 
out its blood into the ventricles of the brain, and 
compreſſes the adjacent parts, the uſe of medicine is 
to no purpoſe, That this may happen is evident, as 
the arteries in the membranes of the noſe, which are 
much ſtronger than in the brain, are often burſt, and 
ſo are the veſſels in the lungs. and kidnies,as appears 

from medical obſervations, hence a fatal hæmoptoe, 

or bloody urine, | EE pay 


Of Hear in Fevess.' 
„ , eie 
H E external heat in fevers is known by 


che thermometer, the internal by the ſen- 
_ fation of the patient, and redneſs of the urine. 


In this aphoriſm we conſider how the febrile heat 
may be known, which though it may be perceived 
by the touch, yet one cannot thereby exactly diſtin- 

" guiſh its various degrees of intenſity. Therefore, 
the moſt certain method of meaſuring the febrile 
| heat is by the thermometer held in the hand, or the 
| bulb put into the mouth, or applied to the naked 
breaſt, or put under the arm- pit for a few minutes. 

: L t-this only ſhews the external heat in the ſurface of 
he body, or internal parts of the mouth, which, 
having a free communication with the external air, 
my. e always leſs hot than the internal parts 
of the body. And ſometimes the external parts of 
the body are not hot, while the internal are burnt 


The 


ot Hrar in Frvrks. Aph. 674, &c 
The other ſign of internal heat ĩs the redneſs of the 
urine, It is demonſtrated in our chemiſtry and in- 


ſtirures that: the colour of the. urine; Þraceeds: many | 
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Thus, wh: a phlegmon ſeizes the hand, there is 
a burning heat perceived in that part, much greater 
than in the other parts of the body, as manifectly 
appears from the thermometer. For, in the worſt 


kind of ardent · ſevers 1 in which there is a coldneſs in 


the extremities, but a burning heat about the præ- 
cordia, if the thermometer be! frſt applied- to UT 


tremities, and then to the naked breaſt; it will æx- 


hibit to the eye the difference in the quantity of fire 


contained in thoſe parts. It now remains to inquire 


what the cauſe is by which a jr gs == of fire 


may be collected in the body of a febrile patient, 
a E *. whole, or ſome, particular part, 
Ann ee en CHEE 
91170 2 4A 2 H. DELXXV, 43.4 H $5 ert 947 
2841 45 35 127 l % Ma 2531; 
EIS greater quantity of beg, td dp 
14 more violent attrition” of the fluid Parts 
a each other, a againſt che veſſels, . 
or veſſels ag the fluids.” n ju 115 a ll. 

* 2 den 
As heat 8 the' motion of the ins Mok 
the veſſels, and is | deſtroyed" Wen that motion 
. ceaſes, one may thence conclude” this motion to be 
Ithe cauſe which produces heat: and in this we are 
"Mm more 2 becauſe the motion of the hu- 
en 
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and to retain it when it is raiſed, For the more denſe, 


Aph. 675. Of Hear in FevERs.. > 55 


mours being increaſed, the heat is alſo increaſed, and 


e contra. That fire is produced from the attrition of 
ſolid bodies is proved from experiments: but it like- 
wiſe appears, that oil, water, or any other liquor 
interpoſed between the bodies to be rubbed, there 


will hardly any heat ariſe, even from a violent attri-- 
tion. From he 


ce ſome phyſicians of great fame 


: blood is heated by motion. 


- But heat is not raiſed by every kind of motion in 
bodies, but only by ſuch as mutually act upon each 


other, more eſpecially if they are ela I but, if they | 


are not, it will be difficult to produce heat. Hence 
water ſo difficultly grows hot by attrition. Yet milk 


grows warm by agitation when butter is made of it. 


Bur fujds, nor elaſtic, urged with a great force thropgh 


very ſmall veſſels, will grow warm by attrition, an 


much more if the tubes through which they are drove 
are elaſtic. See H. Boer. Elem. Chem. tom. 1. pag. 


197. Beſides, it appears from the obſervations &. 
Leeuwenhoeck and others, that the blood is compoſed 


of elaſtic particles, and moved through elaſtic canals. 
All this is fairly confirmed by the appearances ob- 
ſervable in diſeaſes; when the fluids: or ſolids or both 


degenerate from their healthy conditions, For when 


the red blood is-exhauſted, by. profuſe hemorrhages, 


che heat of the body decreaſes; When the native 


heat is diminiſhed in thoſe, who, inftead of firm blood, 
have their veſſels filled with inactive water, as in 


girls afflicted with the green ſickneſs; and likewiſe 
in thoſe who have weak ſolids, there is a leſs action 


of them upon their contained fluids, and, conſe- 
quently, a leſs attrition. For the red part of tf 

blood, confiſting of the largeſt" globules containec 
in our humours, and moved through: che largeſt yeſ- 
ſels, are beſt diſpoſed, to produce heat by attrition, 
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16 Of HxAT in Fevexs. Aph. 676, &c. 
and the more ſpherical a body is, ſo much the more 
it is diſpoſed to retain fire or heat a longer time in it- 
= But all theſe f properties reſide ' chiefly in the 
RE e of the blood, if compared with the other 
ituent parts or elements of our humours. For 

this reaſon the veſſels full of red blood are placed 
in thoſe parts where the thineſt humours pervade the 
ſmalleſt veſſels to ſupply the deficiency o heat in the 
— As therefore the natural heat depends upon 
* attrition of the articles of the fluids 
ainſt each other, and againſt the ſides of the veſ-⸗ 

heat in fevers is juſtly aſcribed to the ſame 
2 We ir f er n 
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Rur = ie attrition une gon a greater 
motion of the particles of the fluids ſent 
from the heart, and a great ie e The 
veils OG the heart. 291 
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from the heart, is eſtimated from the den- 
fity of the fluid, znd its velocity through the 
veſſels. ' The truth of theſe two ee is 


de in phyfics. 
AF H. Der 


| HE K nc oe the blood © dan” CIT 
4 the appearance of it out of the. veſlels, 
from a previous: diflipation of its N 
— from the hardneſs of ERS. 
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The ſtronger” the action of the veſſels i is upon the 
fluids, - the more denſe the blood. For this reaſon ro- 
buſt and hard labouring men have their blood more 
ſolid and denſe than weak and idle; hence we 

may foreſee the denſicy of the blood from a known 
habit of body. If the more thin and fluid parts of 
our humours are carried off by vrine, ſweats, a 
diarrhea, &c. then the remaining blood muſt of 
neceſſity become more denſe. The hardneſs of the 
pulſe is alſo a ſign of the denſity of the blood; os 
it then-violently Tells r . me opt 


APH. DCLAXIX. 


T ** of the blood is computed from 
| the number of the contractions of the 
heart, ee a omar * e of hs 


ie GS, 


As the ality bY \-dilared ES 
5 contracted, and the artery contracted: when the heart 
is dilated, it is evident that a greater quickneſs of 
the pulſe denotes a more frequent action of the heart. 
Sy therefore a quick pulſe, that is alſo * ſhews 

| e e e DW 
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eat S to the zeart is e es : 

ane ggiſh humours to be 
e and from the ity, narrowneſs, or 
immobility of the veſſ orcs nne a 
ue to be tranſmitted. 


© The greaer the een A ee ef ths 
_ arteries is, the greater reſiſtance will be made to the 

blood expelled How the heart into the arteries, and 
x their di meters r e or 


4 
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| enden jeſſened, it is again evident that the res 
ſiſtance muſt increaſe; or if their ſides are ſo firm as 


not to yield eaſily to the blood im pelled from the 


| heart, the reſiſtance; vill thence again be increaſed, 
Hence appears the | reaſon, why weak people are ſo 


often oppreſſed with anguiſh, after a large quantity 
of aliment; for the maſs. of humours being ſuddenly 
increaſed, augments the reſiſtance to the heart. But 


when the heart has force. enough to overcome this in- 


creaſed reſiſtance. there ariſes a feveriſh. heat from 


the great attrition after a lange meal. 


AP 1 DCLAXXI. 
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% 
HAT the maſs of fluids to be ei 18 7 k 
bulkys is perceived by the ſigns of a ple- 


Pera, (126) cacochymy, or of a ſudden lo- 


lution of liquids, which were before ſtagnant, 
48 in pong people; but more efpecially by a tur- 
ſcence of the A ret witle a gw we NE 
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1540 860 2 too great 2 Was to be 
N is. 4 gina "and quick FT of the artery, 
while at the > wg time the veins are, turgid ; for then 


we know that the veſſels are extremely full. But 
| the ? gar of the arteries may be beate and quick, tho 


mean time chere is no increaſed quantity of g 


E to be moved, namely, when the blood; theke. 


ened by an inflammatory denſity, paſſes more diffi- 


cultly through the extremities of the arteries; but 


then the veins are emptied, becauſe they received leſs, 


and almoſt all the blood is pg omg in the arte- 


ries. * But in languitl diſeaſes, the humours are often 
aceumulated i in the veins, which are more eaſily diſ- 


ended, while, in the mean time, a leſs quantity flows 


thro” the arteries. But when both the arteries and veins 
err turgid at the ſame time, we know for certain that 
„ ; | | the 


fluids. is almoſt ſuffocated by the great maſs to be 
moved, whence the heat and quickneſs of the pulſe, 
ate ſcarcely obſervable; an inſtance, of this kind is 

„ Cont Ss 4 4 . 2 74 . 224 48 * a. © 2 . #4 
given us by Sydenham, in his Schedula Monetoria, 
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PHE. paucity of the veſſels;is-known from, 
1 the hiſtory of obſtruQion, and of wounds, 


See the comment to Aph. 120, and alſo the com- 
ment to Aph. 382. NO. 8. | 
anne e e Det N 
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A NarrowndBoF the veſſels is known by in- 

ſpection, by: the touch, and the patient's. 
dry habit, with a great increaſe of heat from a 
e eine do noten | 


LOR * * 
EC 
— — * — 4 


In many parts of the body the veſſels are ſo conſpi- 
cuous, that we may judge by inſpection of the increaſe 
or diminution of -eapaciy ;-for-the-veins, even very 
large ones, are placed on the ſurface of the body, and 
in the lips, internal parts of the moutk; Flite b 
the eye, &c. the arterial veſſels, however {mall; a 
expoſed to VIeW3 5 but the i larger. arteries are; more 
Air dor thels eure Wears ene e 
diſtinguiſh the greater or leſſer capacity of the arte- 
ries in many parts of the body by touch; eff cially if 
they lie upon bones, as in the wriſts and temples. 
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But as the capacity of the veſſels is meaſured by a ra- 
tio compounded of the force of the impelled fluid 
directly, and of the reſiſting ſides inverſely, it is evi- 


_ dent that the veſſels may be ſtreightened, if the im 


ing force is diminiſhed; or the reſiſtance increaſed. 
Fre firſt cauſe of narrowneſs is known from the 
of a weakneſs in the heart, the latter by thoſe. 
ich attend an increaſed elaſticity of the rr . 
But we here treat of the latter kind of narro 
namely, when the contractile force of their ſides is 
ſo much increaſed, as to leſſen their capacity; for 
then a dry habit attends, which is uſually accom 
panied with greater heat, and always with leanneſs. 
Boerh. Inſt. Med. 5. 892. Beſides, when the veſſels 
are narrow, the velocity of the circulation is in- 


cCreaſed, becauſe 3 do not ſo eaſily dilate ; whence 


* great attrition, and a an increaſe of 
Kat. 
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N immobility of the veſſels 1 reſiſting 

their dilatation, is known from the ſigns 

of rigidity in the. fibres, veſſels, and owes of 
R to 34. and e ed 


The ioubotitiy of the veſlels- oe beck conkdes, 
ariſes from a greater coheſion of the ſolid parts, of 
MM | Nh ae PO een, 


oh 12/8 wade PH. DCLAXXV, TW. 
FROM e many proximate cauſes 2 95 
685, does the origin of Gu i fevers: 
proceed; which again may proceed from an in- 
finite” number and n * 2 ether demos 
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Aph. 686. Of HrAr in F EVER. 161 
We have now conſidered the proximat: cauſes of 
heat in fevers, and diſtinguiſhed their ſeveral kinds, 
in order to deliver the cure of each; and it appears, 
that however different they are, yet they all agree in 
this, that they produce a more violent attrition, and 
conſequently a greater degree of heat. But theſe 
Proximate cauſes again acknowledge others for their 
proximate cauſes, which, with reſpect to the febrile 
heat, are only remote cauſes. Of theſe there is a 
great number, and almoſt infinite variety; and there- 
fore an enumeration of them would be of no uſe, as 
it is ſufficient for the cure of the febrile heat to re- 
move the proximate cauſes of it. Thus the maſs of 
humours to be removed being increaſed, has been 
reckoned among the cauſes of heat in fevers, which 
again may be various, as it may ariſe from a plethora 
cacochymy, or ſtagnant humours put in motion. 


But the cure of febrile heat from this cauſe, requires 


only a leſſening of the maſs to be removed, without 
any regard to the remote cauſes of the plethora, or 
cacochymy. The ſame is alſo true of the denſity, 
velocity of the blood, &c. As heat in healthy peo- 
ple ariſes from attrition, the increaſe of healthy heat 

in fevers is to be aſcribed to the ſame cauſes, only 

more violent. Hence heating medicines do not 

render the body hotter, becauſe they contain more 

heat in themſelves, but becauſe, by a powerful ſti- 

mulus, they increaſe the motion and attrition ef the 

humours: for the moſt fiery, pepper, oil of cinnamon, 

and the like, examined by the thermometer; have the 
ſame heat with the ambient air; and though they are 

applied to a dead body, do not produce any heat. 


ern excl. 
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BUT the febrile heat may increaſe from g 

=. augmentation only of one of theſe cauſes, 

and then the increaſe of the heat will be in pro- 
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portion to the augmentation of the cauſe. 
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Tbe comment to this aphoriſm is more curious 
than uſeful, as the proportional augmentations of 
the particular cauſes of heat, and their effects, afford 
room for much diſputation; but in the general we 
may affirm, that heat is augmented when the parti- 
cular. cauſes of it are increaſed, other things con- 
tinuing the fame ; and when we conſider 7 cauſes 
abſtractedly, a computation may be made; but in 
the concrete it will be extremely difficult, if not 
wholly impracticable. It is enough for the phyſi- 
eian that he ean judge of the various intenſity of the 
febrile * from * La enumerated Ap . 
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1 p again two. of theſe cauſes TIO the- 
1 ther, the increaſed heat will be as the pro- 
duct of the Increments: of the ee n 
by each e. NN} | 
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HIGH ealeulation may alſo rake « plac 
Er of the cauſes. 2 


Boe if\ Sperl pauſes: inciials — . 
will doubtleſs be increaſed ; but it Will be very dif- 
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we 2 1 DELAXXTE. 


; ws ee the avaſt de 
from our blood, that is to fay, the 


. moſt i wee watery. fline, and oily par- 
ticles; it dries, condenſes, and inſpiſſates the 
. ning > into Kay 3 irreſolvable 
NE G matter; 3 


Aph. 689. Of HearTinFzvas. 53 
matter; it ſets at liberty the ſalts and oils, at- 
tenuates and renders them more acrid, and alſo 
exhales and puts them in motion; hence it 
wears away and breaks the ſmalleſt veſſels, dries 
up the fibres, and renders them rigid and con- 
tracted; and hence of a ſudden it produces 
many quick, dangerous, and fatal diſeaſes, which 

are eaſily deducible from an increaſed heat as 
the cauſe. W 


Me come now to treat of the effects of an in- 
creaſed heat both in the ſolid and fluid parts of the 
body, which, if duly conſidered, the reaſon will evi- 
dently appear why it may produce many and ſud- 
denly fatal diſeaſes : for the integrity of all the 
functions depends on a free motion of the humours 
through the veſlels ; but by an increaſed heat thoſe 
motions are diſturbed, or intirely aboliſhed, whether 
this happens from a rupture of the ſmaller veſſels, or 
from a diſtention of the larger by impervious mat- 
ter, and compreſling the ſmaller, When theſe. in- 
juries: happen in thoſe parts upon which life more 
-ummediately depends, ſpeedy death enſues z and moſt 
ſuddenly, when the ſerum of the blood begins to 
coagulate by the immenſe degree of heat: for in a 
little time it will, heſitate impervious in the ſmalleſt 
Veſſels of the lungs, whence a moſt acute and fatal 
peripneumony. The ſame thing will happen if the 
6 Fabe of the \ cerebellum is either deſtroyed, or fo 

ſtuffed up as to hinder the influx of the vital ſpirits to 
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"AT ROM nir has Perft id: We may at 
3 length. be able to under ſtand what it re- 


quired to mitigate heat, and 5 various re- 
: medics Song thereto. eg 


Ak a; 
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1 F an . ace only 8 heat, 
the remedy wall be every thing that leſſens 

it, ſuch as reſt of the muſcles, and quiet of mind, 


blood-letting, a gentle and ſhort compreſſure 
of the veins in the limbs; the application of 
things moderately cool, both internally and ex- 


ternally, together with 2 N aſe of dia- 
codiates. es e re Fe.ci | Marte 


; Th 7 - +3 
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Reſt of the Eh &c. 1 For Re theſes move, 
they ſwell and compreſs the adjacent veins, and by 
that means accelerate the motion of the venal blood 


towards the heart. See what has been ſaid of paſſions 
ol the mind In the comment to Aph. 99 104, 605, 


Ni. | 
Bled Kalt The increaſed velocity of the 

blood, and bad conſequences of it, are by no | meats | 

ſooner relieyec and prevented than by. blood. letti n 
See the comment to Aph. 610. ares 

A gentle and ſhort compreſſure of, &c.]/ 11 i 

| this means the. a of, the blood to Ihe heart is , 
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Aph. 692. Of Hear in FR VERS, 165 
- The application of things which moderately cool, 
&c.] Great caution is neceſſary here; for the den- 
ſity of the blood and conſtriction of the veſſels is 
aften increaſed by the indiſcreet application of cold 
things, and therefore the cauſes producing heat are 
alſo; increaſed. See the comment to Aph. 640. Ns. 1. 
Diacodiates.] When the above means are tried, 
and the too great velocity of the blood ſtill continues, 
then theſe medicines are often ſerviceable, as Syden- 
ham has obſerved, eſpecially towards the declenſion 
of the diſeaſe, See more relating to this in Aph. 609. 


- 


boot ok RAE DNC 
T F the febrile heat ariſes from too great den- 
1 fity of the blood, it is cured by ſuch things 


as diminiſh its velocity, (69 f.) by drinking water 
with oxymel, and by ſuch means as relax the. 


Whatever increaſes the velocity of the blood, in- 
creaſes alſo the condenſing cauſes, ſo that this ve- 
locity muſt Ie opened... in order to remove the | 
preſent, and prevent the future too great denſity of 
the bloed. Add to this, that the molt fluid parts of 
the blood are diſſipated by an increaſed velocity, and 
conſequently the remaining part inſpiſſated: but the 
moſt fluid and moveable part of our blood conſiſting, 
. almoſt intirely of water, it will be one of the beſt, 
remedies to reſtore what has been, loſt, eſpecially 
when ſuch things are added to it which cool and re- 

ſiſt putrefaction. Hence oxymel was in great eſteem, 
hieb recommended by the aycients in the cure 

of acute diſeaſes. See the comment to Aph 398, where 


err 


1 * * 0 


we treated of thoſe remedies by which the obſtructing 
matter might be tendered fluid. Decoctions of bar- 
ley or oats with oxymel, emulſions of the mealy. 
Reds, decent ef man matih-mallows, and. 
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166 Of HxAr in Fevsrs. Aph. 693. 
the like, anſwer all theſe intentions; for they dilute 
by their, water, attenuate and reſiſt putrefaction by 
the addition of oxymel, and at the ſame time relax 
the veſſels by their ſoft glutinoſity. But the alca- 

line ſalts, both fixed and volatile, ſhould not be uſed 


here, as they hurt by their ſtimulus, and incline: the 
RS to an alcaline W | 


A . k N 
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HE too great maſs to be er in a mere x 
plethora is eaſily leſſened (106. N'. 6.) 


but in a cacochzimy'it is to be removed ſlowly, 
by repeating evacuations at intervals, and by. 
the bumours at the ſame time. But 
when the fat is diſſolved and put into motion. 
which was befere ſtagnated, there is the 
difficulty: here watery drinks, with acids, ho- 
ney, the yelks of eggs, and ſugar are of the 
greateſt uſe, t 292 with agen. e | 
conſtantly ufc 
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| Too. grest à quant of good blood is ' eably 5 
removed by v Se. „ but if a redundant ca- 
cochymy increaſes the maſs to be moved, we cannot 
remove it at once, as in a lechora, For although we 
bleed... largely ih this caſe, the morbid. humours are 
Kill left in the veſſels, while the good, blood is di- 
miniſhed! by, the evacuation, which is always. defi- 
cient in a cacochymy, notwithſtanding. there is too 

at a maſs of humours to be moved. Sur the great. 
| Aae is, when the cacochymy i is joined with | 1 
| as in a bad feurvy, or when, the: atra ils 
= . Ned and put in motion; for there is at 
reaſun to "Fg 71 the veſſels diſtended by acri hu-. 


mours moved If the fever, may be ruptured; and 


28 the whole mals is tainted with. the ſame acrimony, | 
low much ſoever you lefſen- the maſs 1 evacuation, 


yet 


Aph. 693. Of Hear in FeveRs. - 167 
yet the ſame malignity remains, and may, by its 
ſtimulus, continually increaſe the circulation; hence 
the moſt acute fevers are often excited, as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter, when we treat of the ſcurvy and atra- 
biliary melancholy. | |; ag a. 
But the maſs of humours is never more ſuddenly, 
or more dangerouſly increaſed, than when the fat is 
diſſolved by an acute fever in corpulent men, and 
mixed with the blood. This fat being diſſolved, 
enters the veins, and mixes with the blood, and there- 
fore we cannot, even by profuſe bleeding, evacuate 
ſo much of it as is daily diſſolved, and mixed witk 
the circulating humours. Hence all the effects of a 
Plethora' are renewed every day. Moreover, when 
the blood is loaded with fo great a quantity of dif- 
ſolved fat, the worſt inflammations are to be feared ; 


3 


becauſe this oil paſſes with difficulty through the 


ſmalleſt veſſels, and hinders the paſſage of other hu- 
mours. If we alſo conſider that this oil inclines to a 
rancid acrimony from an increaſed heat, it will readil 

appear what diſorders are to appear from it. 


The curative indication is to remove the fat as 
much and as ſoon as poſſible. But in this caſe we 


find the urine very red, frothy, and ſaponaceous, 
the ſweats of a ſtrong ſmell, and almoſt greaſy. 
Here plenty of watery drinks, to afford a vehicle for 
the urine and ſwear, will be proper; but fince by 


f . 


urine only ſuch a quantity of the oil can be diſcharged 
. 4B axed with the fats of the blood, it will be con- 
venicnt to give, with watery liquors, ſuch things as 
render water and oil miſcible. Sugar and honey have 
this power, being a kind of native ſoaps. The yelks 


of eggs will do the ſame; but we muſt uſe them 


more ſparing, becauſe they are cafily changed into 
the worſt kind of putrefaction; or if they are uſ 


they ſhould be corrected by acids. But ſugar and 


honey, or medieines prepared of them, may be given 
in great quantities, even to a pound and upwards, 
in a night and a day, if they are plentifully diluted 

= * M4 | with 
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166 Of Ld in, Fevers. Aph. 694, &c 


with water, and the addition of acids. The ee of 
violets, juice of citrons, elder- beſbies, currants, fim- 
ple oxymel, and the like, are of the greateſt uſe 
here, when the fat, diſſolyed by an acute bo OC- 
caſions this oily plethora. 
But as this fulneſs ought to be lefſened,. evacua- 
| rions are required at the "fame time, either by bleed- 

ing when the veſſels are over: diſtended, or by p 
ing. Cream and cryſtals of | tartar, ſal ROT 
nitre, tamarinds, manna, rhubarb, &c. which by a 
gentle ſtimulus ſollicit the humours towards the in- 
teſtines, are chiefly uſed for this intention. Whey 
made of ſkimmed milk, drank in great quantities, 
is alſo very uſeful, and by — an my be Fe 
| . n Mer food. 
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Axa PE of the veſſels creatin g * 
(682.) may be underſtood from the cure 
of 9 Fe a from the cure of thoſe diſ- 
orders which follow N Tos of the veſſels” in 
wounds. hy e ee e 
When by ad e in CER 
great number of veſſels are deſtro fed, it is out of 
gre power, wa art to ſupply that defect. Nothing re- 
mains Rs buy to leſſen the quantity of the baiting 
fluid, in order to leſſen the reliſtance and too a 
fulneſs of the remaining veſſels, Se Moy Vole 
5 Ng py been faid at . 7 ; 
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Aph. 6g6,&c. Of He AT in FEVRRS. 169 
As the capacity of the veſſels depends on two 
cauſes mutually oppoſing each other, namely, the 
impulſe of the fluid, and the reſiſtance of the veſ- 
ſels, the two narrow veſſels may be dilated by in- 
crealing the force of the impelled, or by leſſening 
the reſiſtance of their ſides. But if the impulſe of 
che. fluid is increaſed, the heat will likewiſe increaſe, 
and therefore. nothing remains but to leſſen the re- 
| Giſtance of the ſides. This is obtained by 1 — 
and emollient remedies, and eſpecially by a vapour- 
bath, by which the moſt ſolid parts of animals are 
ſoftened: By the ſame means, the too 6 of the 5 dryneſs, 
which uſually” attends 2 eee che Wee ! 
mY be corretted.” | | 


A P H. Dcxcvl. 


Bis, the ſame means alſo, the heat acifing from 
too gem rigidity, of the Es is retuonedd, 


Saab lnathnin: fad concerning the cure : of 
rigidity of the. veſſels: at Ap. Sheet? tad 4, OY 
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B . T een the exceſs of live * Bm 
a conjunction of ſeveral cauſes, then the re- 
medies deſcribed from Aph. 690 to hn will, 
combined tener be che moſt effectual. 


* we Have conſidered 71 cure of febrile heat 
| produced from fingle cauſes; bur as ſeveral of theſe. 
cauſes may concur. at the ſame. time (687.) ſuch. re- 
medies are required as are proper to remove the diſ- 
covered cauſes of the heat; and frequently one me⸗ 
thod of cure ſerves to ſubdue ſeveral cauſes of febrile 
heat. For ex fe eee leſſens the the e 


* 
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and denſity of the blood, and the quantity of the 


avals to be e we cor earn 12 
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"ROM ald this doctrine of Beat we a2 
underſtand, hy the hotteſt fever is acute, 
quick in its progreſs and putrid, and with the 
eateſt degree of heat 8 8 94 Why che 
PE confined air, hot regimen. ee 
medicines are ſo pernicious. Why a burning 
heat about the heart and hypochondriz i is ſo 
bad. Heat diſpoſes to putrefaction, but putre 


faction of itſelf does not Ow heat in "4 


vers. | 


* 


aud therefore the hrat of the an ume 
when the air has free arceſs to it. M patient 
with heat, and covered with bed-cloaths, has ther 
excluded on all ſides; and therefore the whole body. 
is retained in a hot atmoſphere of vapours, exhaling 
from his wn ſkin, and conſequently. the heat will be 
increaſed. Beſides, in many fevers, that which ex- 
hales from the patient is W 050 ſo malignant, as to 
diſorder che bye-ſtanders.: what mut! ir then be wo 
the ſick © See Aph. 610, Gr. 
cas the hen a warning g heat about the hear, ke. Ke] Be 
of hi Body is fo unifbrm 
7 is cheriſked/ almoſt witli tlie 1 
per of hear: Hente” Hippocrates eſteems i one of 
che beſt ſigns in diſeaſes; when the whole body s 


equally warm and ſoft: for them we know that the 
Veffels are pervious; and for the ſame reafon' he 
mates the inereaſed heat in any part of the body a 


ger that the Aike there fixes its ſeat. 
Heat 


Why the heat Echo bed bas © The 
human body is always hotter than the ambient air, 


— 


Aph. 639. Of Hear in Fevens. wr 
Heat about the hypochondria is alſo a bad preſage ; 
for there the liver and ſpleen are ſeated, ſuch tender 
viſcera, that there is danger of a rupture in their 
veſſels from the attrition: raiſed by an increaſed heat; 
The ancient phyſicians diligently obſerved the hypo- 
chondria in diſeaſes, and always ſuſpected ſomething 
bad when they perceived a greater heat there than in. 
the reſt of the boch). 
Feat diſpoſes to pron, but, &c.} Many 
phyſicians have afcribed the cauſe of hear in fevers 
to a putrefaction of the humours ; but I. believe it 
will appear to every one who conſiders, that pu- 
trefaction is rather the effect of heat, and not the 
cauſe; and that it does not excite heat by irs o.] n 
proper force, but only as it increaſes the celerity of 
the humours through the veſſels, and conſequently 
their attrition, from which heat is generated. That 
heat putrefies, we ſaid before, in the comment to 
 Aph. 84. Ne. 5. and at Aph. 100. Indeed putrefac- 
tion never happens without a conſiderable heat. See 
Boerh. Chem. tom. ii. pag. 291. Moiſt vegetables laid 
in a heap to putrefy, raiſe a great heat; but when they 
are once converted into a putrid liquid, they then 
return to the temperature of the ambient air. I 
is therefore evident that heat is both preſent and ne- 
ceſſary in putrefaction; but when it is once ac- 
compli it does not of itſelf produce heat. 
Putrefaction then is unjuſtly reckoned a proxi- 
mate. cauſe of increaſed heat, of which it is ra- 
ther the effect; for great heat in fevers is obſerved 
before any ſigns of putrefaction appear. But if pu- 
trefaction produced heat of. itſelf, the heat of a ſpha- 
celated part would be greater than that of the reſt of 
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ture, and effects of dryneſs may be like- 
wiſe plainly perceived,” and the cure thence di- 
rected; wy confiſts-in drinks, fomentations, 
baths, glyſters, and gargles, made of watery, 
W ang. relaxing ingredients, with honey. 


* Chis; 2 pharifin | is fufftcien explain b What has 
been IE ſaid of dr Fe 7 Ry but ag 
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8 2 is 4 JE of lens not an- 
ſwering to external cauſes, but to the in- 
ternal diſpoſition of the brain, attended with a 
wrong judgment following from thoſe ideas, 
and an affection of the mind, 'and motion of 


den racious e of ita are a. — 
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A Delirium 3 e 0 3 a mor- 

bid affection of the medullary part of the 
brain, which may ariſe from any kind of ob- 
ſtruction; from an impediment to the influx, 
n a efflux of the Huids through the 


brain ; 


Aph. 701. in FEYE AS. 173 
brain; from too great a velocity, or ſtagna- 
tion of the humours, and from many other 

cauſes, which, to find out, the phyſician muſt 
uſe all his ſagacity in order to direct the method 


A 3s it is evident from anatomical injections that 
the fabric of the brain is vaſcular, it is probable that 
it may be affected with all thoſe diſorders which hap- 
pen to the larger veſſels. Hence obſtruction may 
take place, namely, when theſe very tender veſſels 
are ſtraitened by ſome external compreſſing cauſe. 
For whatever impedes the influx, transflux, and ef- 

flux of the fluids through the brain, may alſo pro- 
duese a delirium, becauſe it diſturbs the ſecretion and 
motion of the ſpirits through the nerves and me- 
dulla of the brain itfelf. We ſee beſides, that in the | 

other viſcera. a certain determinate impetus is re- 
quired to move the humours through the veſſels con- 
Kicoring their ſubſtance, and that the functions of 
thoſe viſcera are diſturbed, either from their too ra- 
pid, or too ſlow motion; and therefore the ſame will 
happen to.che brain. Perhaps many are'delitious in 
the height. of an intermitting fever, only from too 

 grear'a velocity; and therefore the delirfumn ceaſes, 
when the velocity leſſens towards the decline of the 
fit. All the cauſes of obſtruction and inflammation, 
"with their conſequences, may here take place; and 

every thing capable of accelerating or retarding the 

circulation may likewiſe produce a delirium; ſo that 


"this diſorder may ariſe, from many cauſes. 


\ % 


All the cauſes hitherto mentioned producing a de- 
lirium are ſeared in the brain itſelf. —But the com- 
mon ſenſory may be To affected from the diſorders of 

other parts of the body, as if the phyſical cauſe pre- 

exiſted in the brain itſelf, though at the ſame time 
the cauſe of the diſorder lies in different parts. This 
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is of great moment in Practice. and deſerves a ſe- 
rious confideration. © 

The ancient phyſicians have ratchet the gens 
of a future — from the changes obſerved in 
other parts of the body. Hippocrates ſays, That 
< a beating in the 9 preſages either a 
« delirium, or a diſturbance; that palpitations about 


che belly in fevers cauſe emotions of the mind.” 


And Galen affirms, << That epilepſies, cari, comata, 
« deliria, &c. ariſe from a weak ſtomach, by its 
« conſent with the brain andinerves.” But although 
the common ſenſory (as appears from wounds) oy 
be diſturbed from injuries in various parts, and ſome 
3 fas 5 yet a delirium, 8 as 
a febrile ſymptom, pens w e cauſe 
of it is fe d r and when that is 
removed, the br ceaſes, though no remedies 
at all be applied to the head. 85 
The præcordia include the cardia, hypochondria, : 


and the pigatiue. We learn, from obſervation, 
that foul humours lodged about the e may 


| diſturb all the actions of the brain, 9 


liria, ravings, and other ſymptoms dangerous 


| conſequence z but by giving a vomit, to diſcharge 


rupt humours, we frequently ſee all theſe 


theſe 
| Siſtarbances immediately ceaſe. That foul humours 
are collefted about the pracordia, we know from 


the following ſigns, a for tongue, a bitter diſagree- 
able DN in the mouth, a na uſea, yomiting, and 


oppreſſion or anguiſh ; and this diagnoſis is the more 


certain, if there be no RP WE WS 
JON NB: NO -2 2d Way. 
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en cauſes Cor.) but the chief of theſe 


are 


Aph. 702. in Fevers. „„ 175 
are pedeluvia, bliſters applied to dhe feet and 

legs, frictions of theſe parts, diluting plyfters 
frequently injected, thin diet, ſoft, quicting, 
deobſtruent, and diluting drinks ; emollient ap- 
plications to the head, emetics ſometimes, ca- 
thartics, gentle anodynes, bleeding in the feet, 


and a 25 n the de 1 or men- 


As a a may ariſe Games different baſin, 
it is evident that no univerſal method of cure can be 
delivered; but chat different remedies are required, 

according to the variety of the cauſes. For a deli- 
| rium ariling from an inflammatory lentor, requires 
da yery different method of cure from one ariſing from 
Weakneſs. But a delirium conſidered as a febrile 
ſymptom, is generally attended with a great velocity 
of the circulation; whatever therefore diminiſh the 
quantity of the humours, or divert their impetus 
towards other parts, and act by weakening. or remoy- 
ing the ſtimulus, and by diluting or attenuating the 
humours, render them peryjous, are ery! the chief 
remedies ; ſuch are, | 
_  Pedeluyia, bliſters applied to, &c3 For all theſe 
derive the impetus and quantity of the blood towards 
| We, ang. conlequently.arvert it from the 
bead. 


Glyſterg 3 injected. 3 For thine the fixces 
* waſhed, the veſſels of the inteſtines relaxed and 
fomented, and the impulſe of the humours diverted 
from the head, while by cheſe paſſages diluents are con · 
veyed into the blood with advantage. If the delirium 
is violent, diluent: glyſters ought to be injected every 
three hours, till the diſorder abates ; but in the de- 
line of the fever- they mult not be too alten given, 
fear of reducing the patient's ſtreugth. 

Thin diet.] That is, ſuch as can neither intivals 

15 5 or ſtimulus of the humours, as thoſe 
ks and diet directed at 9 85 399. 950 


2 


175 Of a DzLIirIUM * 702. 
Soft, quieting, &c.] Theſe may be made of the 
ſame ingredients directed at Aph, 599. Sydenham 
gave ſpixit of vitriol in ſmall beer as common drink. 
Ezmollient applications to the head.] To dimi- 
niſh the reſiſtance in the veſſels diſtributed to theſe 
parts, which ariſe from the external carotids. For, 
the blood drove through theſe arteries, will preſs 
with a leſs force againſt the internal trunks; as it meets 
with leſs reſiſtancè in the external carotids. 3 

Emetics ſometimes.] Only when corrupt bile, or 
other foul humours, are lodged about the præcor- 
| dia, the ſigns of which are enumerated at Aph. 7or. 

Cathartics.] Theſe may be uſeful, * 1. As they 
carry off the offending humours lodged about the 
præcordia. 2. As they leſſen the impetus of the 
arterial blood, and leſſen the quantity of the fluids 
diſtending the veſſels. See Aph. 396. But the milder 
purges are here the beſt, as tamarinds, cream of tar 
tar, ſenna, rhubarb, and the like. 

Gentle anodynes.} Such as the ſyrup: ad Aiftilled | 
water of wild red poppy- flowers; for the ſtronger 
narcotics are pernicious, r a diſorder Tas con- 
rinued a long time. 

Bleeding in the foot, PTE J A, beneficial ſpon 
taneous hemorrhages are in acute diſcaſes, will be 
ſnewn het. But the bringing down of the 
iles has always been ſerviceable in diſeaſes of the 
E od * der, as the hamorttioidal veſſels 
and carotid arteries convey the blood in oppoſite di- 
rections; whence a great fevulſion may be reaſonably 
| expected. But it is not always in the pow-wet of are 
to bring down theſe: ſpontanecus eyatuations at plea- 
ſure; all the phyſician has to do is, to open and lus | 
bricate the paſſages, by which nature endeavours to 
make theſe evacuations. © Thus, if he knows that 
the patient was before ſubject to the piles, and that 
there is pain, redneſs, and an itching about che anus, 
with a teneſmus, then he may be — that ſomerhi; 
eee 7 OITIO . — theſe 
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Aph. 702. in FEvVERSs. 177 
parts are to be continually fomented, ſoft cataplaſms 
applied, and glyſters of the like kind injected: and 
if theſe do not bring down the piles, the parts may 
be irritated with ſuppoſitories of ſal gem, aloes, &c. 
boiled in honey; but the moſt frequent practice is 
to apply leeches to the anus. | 
For the ſame reaſon it is uſeful to provoke the 
menſes in women; but this ſhould be done by relax- 
ing and mollifying remedies, and not by emme- 
nagogæ, which moſtly increaſe the impetus and ve- 
locity of the blood. Pediluvia, epiſpaſtics, and fric- 
tions of the lower parts, are alſo of great uſe; and 
all theſe means moſt happily ſucceed, when the 
ufual time of this periodical diſcharge is at hand. 
If by theſe: attempts the menſes do not follow, a 
vein may be opened in the foot, after which they 
commonly break forth: but all theſe evacuations 
are only uſeful, when the veſſels are diſtended with 
too great a quantity of blood, or when the circula- 
tion is too violent, and a revulſion of the humours 
neceſſary. In the end of acute diſeaſes, when the 
ſtrength is exhauſted, theſe evacuations are hurtful, 
even though the delirium ſtill continues; and an 
imprudent uſe of them is frequently attended after- 
wards with an incurable fooliſhneſs; but a weak 
- pulſe, ſlight. heat, and a collapſion of the veſſels, 
New that evacuations are not wantde. 
But beſides theſe, there are ſtill other methods of 
curing a delirium, by which that diſpoſition of the 
brain from whence it proceeds is either leflened, or 
juite changed by raifing other ideas. Something of 
S nature was obſerved by Celſus, who ſays, Some- 
times allo the attention is to be engaged, a me- 
* thod taken witli ſtudious men, to whom a hook. 
is read, either properly, if they be pleaſed, with 
<« it, or improperly, if it offends them; for by 
& correfting they begin to give their attention.“ 
Lib. iü. cap. 18. Many things of the like kind may 
be tried to fix the attention of the mind in a de- 
bum. eee 
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„ AH. Dent. 


| A Coma, or dozing in fevers, is a continual 


- * inclination. to fleep, either with or with- 
out real ſleep ; and always ſuppoſes ſuch a ſtate 
of the brain, as impedes the free exerciſe of the 
ſenſes, and animal motions ; which may, ariſe 
from a defect of the arterial fluid propelled to 
the brain, or from an obſtructed: circulation of 
it through the brain; or from a defective ſecre- 


tion of the ſpirits from the blood into the nerves ; 


— 7 


£ 


flux and reflux through the nerves. 


or laſtly, from whatever may intercept their in- 


. A. coma, ſimply taken, is uſed by Hippocrates 
only to denote a deep ſleep, and is oppoſed to watch- 
ings; but when there are watchings together with a 
coma, he calls it a ccma vigil, or a coma without 
ſleepineſs, As a coma ſuppoſes a continual ſleepi- 
neſs, whether ſleep follows or not, this ſymptom 
may be beſt unJerſtood from 2 we obſerve in na. 

1 in our theoretical 
lectures, that ſleep is that ſtate of the medulla of the 


brain, wherein the nerves do not receive ſo copious 


pe 


an influx of the ſpirits, as is neceſſary to render the 


organs of ſenſe and motion able and ready to perform 
their ſeveral actions. The like diſpoſition takes place 
in the preſent diſorder : for the ſpirits being con- 


ſumed in health by the actions of the internal and ex- 


ternal ſenſes, and the motion of the muſcles, natu- 
ral ſleep follows : ſo likewiſe a coma will happen when, 
the ſpirits ars deficient, or when their free influx from. 
the brain to the nerves, or from theſe to the brain, 


4 


is intercepted by any cauſe. 
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A P H. DECIV. 
m ENC E a great many very different 


and even oppoſite cauſes often produce a 
coma in fevers, ſuch as all profuſe evacuations, 
or repletions; all inſpiſſations of the blood, 
whether glutinous, oily, or inflammatory ; all 
cauſes compreſſing the brain itſelf, of what 
kind ſoever, which, if they act upon the nerves, 

may produce almoſt the fame effects. 


Profuſe evacuations.) Becauſe they diminiſh the 
mals of the circulating humours, or the quantity of - 
the arterial fluid to be ſent to the brain. | 
Repletions.] This we learn from a plethora, by 
which the cortex of the brain, the medulla and ori- 
gin of the nerves are compreſſed. Hence plethoric 
people are ſleepy and lazy. All cauſes alſo which 
urge the humours in too great a quantity towards 
the head, as a great repletion of the ſtomach, by 
Which the deſcending trunk of the aorta and adj a- 
cent viſcera are compreſſed. See Aph. 586. N'. 1. 
All inſpiſſations, &c.] For by x 2-4 a free circu- 
lation through the veſſels of the brain is prevented. 
There are 2 — kinds of inſpiſſation obſervable. in the 
blood, the one glutinous and inactive, known from 
a pale colour, and a bloated habit of body; the 
other inflammatory, and is uſually attended with 
heat, and an increaſed velocity of the circulation. 
But when in corpulent people the fat is diſſolved by 
the febrile heat, it pro ny an oily imperviouſneſs 
of the humours, and renders them more difficult to 
paſs through the ſmalleſt veſſels. See what has been 
ſaid on this ſubje& in the comment to Aph. 693 
All cauſes compreſſing the brain, &c.] We made 
iſtory of wounds of the head, that 


, in the 
1 if hoe brain was compreſſed by an indentation of the 
N 2 | ſkull, 


4180 Of a Fr BRILE Coma. Aph. 705. 
Kull, or an extravaſation of the humours, the con- 
{quences were drowſineſs, {leepineſs, giddineſs, deli- 
rium, and an injury of all the animal functions, even 
to a fatal apoplexy, and that theſe ſymptoms were 
more or leſs violent according to the degree of preſ- 
Fure. But, in a febrile coma, this preſſure of the 
brain generally ariſes from a diſtention of the larger 
veſſels, cither from the quantity, impetus, or imme- 
ability of the blood, or from humours exttavaſated in 
the ventricles of the brain, or collected in other parts. 
But if the cauſes, compreſſing the brain, act upon 
the nerves about their origin, or the medulla oblon- 
Sata, whence the nerves ariſe, the ſame diſorders will 
evidently follow; for a free intercourſe by the nerves 
detwixt the organs of ſenſe, and the motion of the 
brain, is required, for the due exerciſe of the ſenſes, 
F 


HE NCE again it is evident, that the parti- 
cular cauſe ought firſt to be diſcovered by 
its proper ſigns, before the phyfieian can de- 
termine what are to be uſed, and how to be 
applied; for often contraries are required, and 
frequently a coma continues obſtinate a long 
me, but at length goes off ſpontaneouſly, when 
the concoction of the febrile matter is com- 
W 


- 
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1 for example, a coma ariſes after profuſe eva- 
cuations, fuch mild remedies as fill the empty veſ- 
Les are only ſerviceable; and, on the contrary, in 
pkthoric people, or when the veſſels of the brain 
are too much diſtended by a rarefaftion of the hu- 
mours, veneſection, cooling purges, &c. are pro- 
Per, which would be very hurtful in the * i 
EE : i; ' ; * * 
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caſe. Thus alſo a coma, from a cold, glutinous len- 


tor, requires a different method of cure from one 
ariſing from an inflammatory tenacity. 


But as a coma frequently ariſes from too great a 


e — 


diſtention of the larger blood veſſels, by which the 
pulpy fabric of the cortex of the brain is compreſſed, 
and by that means the ſecretion of the ſpirits into the 
nerves prevented; a coma, from this cauſe, has been 
obſerved to be obſtinate, and baffle the force of the 
moſt efficacious remedies. Nor will this be ſurpriſ- 
ing, when we conſider that the arteries diſperſed 
through the encephalon are deſtitute of their callous 
coats, and have therefore but little elaſticity. The 
cure here conſiſts in moderating the heat of the fever 


by evacuations, and other E means, that the- 


impervious blood may not be drove further into the 
narrow extremities of the veſſels. The patient ſhould 
alſo ſit in an erect poſture, his feet ſhould be bathed, ' 
and epiſpaſtics applied, in order to derive the impetus' 
of the blood from the head; his ſtrength ſhould be 
ſupported with ſuch food and drink as do not in- 
_ creaſe the circulating motion and reſiſtances. This 


method is fairly confirmed by Sydenham, who treat- 


ed a comatous fever, that was epidemical in his time, 
in the ſame manner, with happy ſucceſs. £ 


A H. Dccvl. 


BY T thoſe remedies, which were directed 
D for the cure of a delirium, are here alſo 
proper ; eſpecially fomentations to the head 


| 0 As a coma ariſes almoſt from the ſame e cauſes as a 
delirium * and as 2 delirium often either precedes, 


accompanies, or follows a febrile coma, it is evident 
that the remedies recommended for the cure of a de- 
rium will be proper for that of of a coma. 


„%% 9 Wl X 
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hrium, and convulſions, and inany and very dange- 


182 Of a PERVIGILIUM, Aph. 707, &c. 


tion, it is then to be cured as a primary 
diſcaſe, of which hereafter, under the title of a 
phrenſy, eee eee 


Of a PRV Irn, or WATCHING. | 


1354 


i AP H. DCCVIII. | 
W NESS, or watching in fevers, 
is a diſorder contrary to a coma, whence 


the nature of it may be underſtood : it has for 


its cauſe generally a ſlight beginning inflamma- 
tion of the brain, which, gradually increaſing, 


is often changed into a coma, /- -- |, 


Although watching moſt certainly [attends pain, 


anguiſh, violent paſſions of the mind, cares, &c. yet 


conſidered as a ſymptom in fevers, uſually proceeds 


from another cauſe; as when the fluids are drove 
through the veſſels of the brain with too violent a 


motion, from a greater determination of their impe- 
tus towards the Sar) or when they become imper- 

vious at the ſame time, whereby the veſſels are ſo 
much diſtended that the brain may be eaſily affected 
by external objects; or elſe ſuch an irritation is con- 
tinually made in the common ſenſory from the ſame 
cauſe, that the patient cannot ſleep. If watchings 
continue a long time, they may produce a coma, 2 
rous, diſorders. For this reaſon Hippocrates reckons 
a want of ſleep either in the day or night one of 
the worſt ſign. „„ ZN ING. COOL? 2 I P-CTHeS > 


- 
1 * 
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e A H., DCI. 


nn AKEFULNESS is cured. by reſt of body 


and quiet of mind; by the abſence of all 
ſenſible objects; by moderate cold; a moiſt 
air; by mild and emollient aliments, by mealy, 


ſoft, and emollient drinks; by a gentle, conti- 


nual, and agreeable humming. or whiſpering ; 
by mealy, oily, moiſtening, and demulcent me- 
dicines; by the ſcent of ſoporiferous plants; 
by the uſe of anodyne, paregoric, ſoporiferous, ; 
and narcotic medicines, premiſing always the 
uſe of ſuch remedies as cure an inflammation, 
and prevent its increaſe. Mn e 


By reſt of body, and quiet of mind.] What theſe 


are able to effect in the cure of diſeaſes, ariſing from 
an exceſs of the circulation was declared before at 
Aph. 104, 105. But the firſt ſign of approaching 
ſleep is a reſt of the voluntary muſcles, which be: 


come flaccid, as if they were paralytic before ſleep. 
But ſleep, above all things, requires tranquillity of 


mind. For violent paſſions, and diſtracting cares 
prevent ſleep, even in healthy people. | 


Abſence of ſenſible objects.] For when people in- 


cline to ſleep, they ſpontaneouſly cloſe their eye-lids, 


that the eyes may not be affected either by light, or 
ſenſible objects. For this reaſon the ancient phyſi- 
cians ordered thoſe who were ill of acute diſeaſes to 
be laid in a dark room,. remote from all noiſe. 
By moderate cold, &c.] In violent ſummer-heats 


healthy people can ſcarce fleep in a chamber that has 


been expoſed to the diurnal rays of the ſun. But 
as the heat of the body is greater in thoſe who have 
a fever, a hot air will be ſtill much more trouble- 


| ſome to them. 


* 


Fi 
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By mild and emollient aliments, &c.] Such as 
_ thoſe aliments and drinks prepared from barley, oats, 
rice, and the ſofteſt pot-herbs; for by theſe the acri- 

wony of the humours is blunted, BY the dryneſs of 
the body, which often prevents, ſleep, removed. 

By a gentle, continual, &c.] This we learn from 
experience. 

By mealy, oily, &c.] As. emulſions of almorids. 
and the greater cold ſeeds. To theſe may be added 
the ſeeds of the white poppy; for all theſe moiſten 
by their mealy tenacity, and blunt acrimony by the 
ſweet oil with which they abound; while, at the ſame 
time, they afford the beſt nouriſhment. Here alſo 
are proper decoctions of the lacteſcent plants, as of 
ſuccory, hawk weed, dandelion, vipers-graſs, goats- 
beard, lettuce, &c. all which, upon wou „pour 
out a milky 3 Juice of great efficacy for diſſolving the 
febrile yiſcid, as was obſerved at Aph. 614. 

By the ſcent of, &c.] The heads of flowering x 3 
- Ries bruiſed, henbane, common night-ſhade- of AX 
ſhop bean bloſſoms, diffuſe. a vapour, which be- 

ing drawn in by the noſtrils, makes the head dull, 
| — 17 on + deepinels, But this profllee:s is not 


in uſe "7 
By the uſe of anodyne, paregoric, &c. J. As febrile 
! generally ariſe from a ene, inflam- 
mation in 8 it will not be ſafe to give nar- 
cotics at fitſt; but the cure of the inflammation is 
R 
ect, thi ions, an er e, bliſters 
lied to the lower extremities, by all which reyul- 
2 1 the head. 9 — cloths, dipped 
and water, applied to the forehead is one 
remedies. Sydenham obſerves, that roſe 
kf: 3 cold to the forehead and temples was 
of more uſe than any kind of narcotics, when this 
diſorder remained after the fever was qui ne off; but, 
If the watching continues after all theſe means have 


been tried, and the diſcaſe | in its decline, without any 
. R ** = 5 | 
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25 of an inflammation in the brain, then 3 
any be uſed until Ow diſorder 1 is removed. | 


0 Cosvulslens in FeveRs.. $0 


Ar R DCCX. 


A common, deſcribed ! in Aph. 2 105 
doth always ariſe from a diſorder in the 
brain, either by things vellicating the brain by 
the nerves, or from an inordinate afflux, re- 
flux, or efflux of the nervous fluid; which may 
ariſe from all the cauſes that produce a deli- 
rium, coma, or pervigelium, and, therefore, 
there is here again a great variety as well i in the 
| ene as in the method of cure. 


5 What a 1 is, TY its ſeveral kinds, and. 
| how it may be diſtinguiſhed from a . was de- 
clared before at Aph. 230, & ſe But there we. 
only . conſidered convulſions as as. they g 
8 from cauſes ſeated in the wound itſelf, and which 
aroſe chiefly from ſome matter irritating the naked 
nerves in the wound, &c. But ſince convulſions 
ſometimes accompany fevers, and then often ariſe 
from particular cauſes, they deſerve a particular con- 
ſideration among the other ſymptoms of fevers. 

As the actions of the voluntary muſcles depend 
on the brain, it is evident a convulſion ought to be 
aſcribed to ſome diſorder therein; for the cauſe pro- 
ducing contraction in the muſcles is derived from the 
brain, by the nerves. - Their immediate. cauſe, there- 

fore, always reſides in the brain, although the remote 
cauſes may be placed in other very different parts of 
the body, as will immediately appear. Even in 
wounds,” the remote „en are always there ſeated, 

- ©. 


| 
| 


16 Of Convurzrions Aph. 711. 
at leaſt they ariſe from the wound, as the productive 
cauſe: but convulſions in fevers, though they may 
Hkewiſe ariſe from remote cauſes; yet they may alſo 
proceed from a topical diſorder of the brain. As 


convulſions may-arife in all muſcles, and as the langs, 
ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, &c. have muſcular fi- 


bres, it is evident that theſe viſcera may be ſeized 
with convulſions. For we have ſhewn before that 
anxiety ariſes from a convulſiye contraction of the 
fibres in the lungs, a nauſea and vomiting from 4 
He diforder of the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach;- 
gullet, &c. Therefore, - convulſions in fevers take 


pane only in thoſe muſcles which ſerve for the vo- 


ntary motions. But the common ſenſory may be 
affected by diſorders in other parts of the body, in 
the ſame manner as if the phyſical cauſe had pre- 
exiſted in_the brain itſelf; from which it appears, 
that this alteration in the brain is produced by the 
— , ¾ , LIT” 

Convulſions may alfa ariſe when the tender veſſels 
of the brain are compreſſed, either by a plethora or 
rarefaction, and alſo from an emptineſs of the vef. 
ſels, whether it arifes from an hæmorrhage, or any 
other evacuation of the humours. Hence Hippo- 


crates obſerves, © that convulfions ariſe either from 


repletion or inanition.“ Hence, likewiſe, it is evi- 
dent that febrile convulſions ariſe from the ſame 


cauſes as à coma, delirium, and pervigilium. 
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„„ WS >= - © 


B U T if convulſions follow the ſigns of an 
inflammation of the brain, they are gene- 
rally fatal. If the urine becomes watery and 
tranſparent, after it has been thick, convulſions 
then following, are a very bad ſign. Conyul-' 
fions in a fever, after profuſe evacuations, are 
commonly fatal, and alſo when they happen 
with a perpetual delfuvm. 


It is moſt certain, that the nerves have ſuch a 
communication with one another, that one being af- 
fected, the reſt are diſturbed. For all the nerves. 
run through their courſe ſeparate , from each other, 
the ſmaller not being derived from the larger, as 
branches from their trunks, For the larger nerves, 
which reſemble trunks, are made up of bundles of 
ſmaller, wrapped up in one common membrane; and 
theſe are again made up of others ſtill ſmaller, 
This fabric ſeems neceſſary, that the ſpirits, ſecreted. 
by the encephalon, and moved through the nerves, 
night paſs by diſtinct, paſſages to every point of the 
Fs. for the performance of ſenſe and motion. Thus 
when one part is convulſed, we ſee another affected 
in the ſame manner, the cauſe which produced the 
convulſion at firſt, being propagated into other parts 
of the common ſenſory; if the topical cauſe = the 
convulſion be from an inordinate afflux, transflux, 
and efflux of the nervous fluid. Or, if the nerves firſt 
irritated in ſome part of the body, without any to- 
pical diſorder in the brain, produce the convulſions, 
we are certain the cauſe is ſo powerful as to diſturb 
the common ſenſory, and its functions, upon which 
all the voluntary . motions depend. See Aph. 233, 
where we treated of the effects of convulſions. __ 


1 


But 
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at leaſt they ariſe from the wound, as the productive 
cauſe: but convulſions in fevers, though they may 
likewiſe ariſe from remote cauſes, yet they may alſo 


proceed from a topical diſorder of the brain. As 
convulſions may-arife in all mulcles, and as the lungs, 


ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, &c. have muſcular H- 
bres, it is evident that theſe viſcera may be ſeized 
with convulſions. For we have ſhewn before that 
anxiety ariſes from a convulſive contraction of the 
fibres in the lungs, a nauſea and vomiting frong 
Nee diforder of the muſcular fibres of the it 
gullet, '&c. T herefore, convulſions in Wers es — 
Sake only in thoſe muſcles which ſerve for the vo- 
— motions. But the common ſenſory may be 


affected by diſorders in other parts of the body, in 


the. ſame manner as if the phyſical cauſe had pre- 
exiſted in the ; brain itſelf; from which it appears, 
that this alteration in the brain i is produced by the 
nerves. See Aph. o. 

Convulſions wir alſo ariſe when, the tender veſſels 
of the brain are compreſſed, either by a plethora — 
rarefaction, and alſo fen an emptineſs of the ve 
ſels, whether it ariſes from an hæmorrhage, or el 
other evacuation' of the humours. Hence 5: of 


; crates obſerves, © c that convulfions ariſe either rom 


repletion or inanition.” Hence, likewiſe, it is evi- 
dent that vom, convulſions ariſe from the ſame 


cauſes as 2 coma, delirium, and e 
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PH MOL ET. 


B UT if convulſions follow the figns of an 
” inflammation of the brain, they are gene- 
rally fatal. If the urine becomes watery and 
tranſparent, after it has been thick, convulſions 
then following, are a very bad ſign. Convul- 
ſions in a fever, after profuſe evacuations, are 
commonly fatal, and alſo when they happen 


with a perpetual delirium. 


It is. moſt certain, that the nerves have ſuch a 
communication with one another, that one being af-. 
feed, the reſt are diſturbed. For all the nerves 
run through their courſe ſeparate . from each other, 
the ſmaller not being derived from the larger, as 
branches from their. trunks, For the larger nerves, . 
which reſemble trunks, are made up of bundles af 
_ ſmaller, wrapped up in one common membrane; and 
ſe are again made up of others ſtill ſmaller, 
This fabric ſeems neceſſary, that the ſpirits, ſecreted 
by the encephalon, and moved through the nerves, 
night paſs by diſtinct, paſſages to every point of the 
zody for the performance of ſenſe and motion. Thus 
when one part is convulſed, we ſee another affected 
in the ſame manner, the cauſe which produced the 
convulſion at firſt, being propagated into other parts 
of the common ſenſory ; if the topical cauſe = 3 the 
convulſion be from an inordinate afflux, trans flux, 
and efflux of the nervous fluid. Or, if the nerves firſt 
irritated in ſome part of the body, without any to- 
pical diſorder in the brain, E the convulſions, 
we are certain the cauſe is ſo powerful as to diſturb 
the common ſenſory, and its functions, upon which 
all the voluntary motions depend. See Aph. 233, 
where we treated of the effects of convulſions. 
But 


nad i 


188 Of Coxvursions Apr. 713. 
But although convulſions are at all times danger- 
ous, yet they are ftill more ſo in fevers. For as 
Hippocrates has obſerved, © lt is better for a fever 
„ to follow convulſions, than convulſions to follow 
„ 4 fever.“ But the degree of danger is chiefly 
known ram the cauſe, the age of the patient, andi 
the violence, or continuance of the convulſions. For 
there are greater hopes of a cure when they ariſe 
from corrupt bile. lodged about the præcordia, than 
When they ariſe from ſome topical diſorder in the 
Brain itſelf. Convulſions from fulneſs are more eafi- 
1y cured, than thoſe from inanition. In infants and 
children convulſions ariſe from ſlight cauſes, 1 in adults | 
almoſt always from violent * 5 ; and the more 
violent the more dangerous. But the continuance 
of convulſions does not always afford the ſame prog 
e has e the icvrigth of the body l f. 
fcient to bear ſuch repeated fhocks, and that nature 
may triumph over the diſeaſe, if the functions of the 
brain are not more and more injured; which we know if 
the delirium, coma, watching, inſenfibility, &c. often 
attending convulſions, are not increaſed, but rather 
diminiſhed, and the pulſe and refpiration fre. 
Signs of an inflammation. of the brain, &c.] For: 
it e 5 the inflammatory cauſe is ſo violent 
51 in the veſſels of the brain, chat 
| _ medulla itfelf Is affected; e convulfions 
immediately enſue. „ 
If the urine Weben watery, &c.] This ſhews 

that the falts and oils of the ood, rendered more 

acrid by the fever, are retained in the body, and, 

mixing with the circulating bumours, 'myure the ten- 
der veſſels of the encephalon. 2 
Convulſions i in a fever after profuſe, c.] For the 
cure here requires an — reſtitution of the 
loſt humours, which is impracticable in feveriſh pa- 
tients, as the action of the chylopoietic veſſels and 
viſcera is + weakened that PEP cannot aſſimilate the 
+ aliment, 
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— 
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aliment, if taken, into good chyle. See what has 

been ſaid at Aph. 234, N. 4 8 

And alſo when they e vin a perpetual deli- 
rium. ] For this denotes, that all the functions of the 


brain are injured, that is, both the ee 4 
voluntary actions. | | 


A P H. DCCXIN. . 


N W of febrile e their par- 
ticular cauſe is firſt to be diſcovered, with 
the part originally affected, and then, without 
delay, ſuch medicines are to be given as are 
proper to obtund acrimony, reſolve impacted 
matter, and relax the contracted parts. So that 
theſe convulſions are uſually cured by diluting, 
relaxing, revelling, and ſoftening medicines, nor 
ought any confidence to be placed in thoſe which 
| 80 under the pompous title of a i A 19911 


By 7 EH relaxing, Ke. For all these dipote | 
the fluids to an eaſy motion, correct acrimony, and 
ſo relax the veſſels, that hey. 7 5 — — their 
a and, at the fame time, ſu roper de 
'or the urine and ſweat. L hg etal 
ions, ſweet expreſſed oils, food of barley, oats, and 


the like, are uſeful. Revellents by which the im- 


| per 00 0 nd gy antity of tne blood is Uerived from the 
; zewile of great ſervice,” as pediluvia, e 1225 | 
5 paſtics, frictions, and emollient olyſters. 
Nor ought any confidence to be placed in, Kc. 
From what has been faid, it is evident Fans can be 
bo uhiveiſal antiſpaſmodic remedy. For a convu * 
_ Kon, in u plethoric habit, is cured by evacuations, b 
one from inanition is cured by repletion. - When an 
zaflanimation of the: brain excites convulſions, bleed 
ing nd ſuch medicines as allay the violence of A 
fever, are the beſt. e 
= DD A PH. 
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A P H. DCCXIV. 


ur if the head be the part originally af 
fected, the cure ought to be the ſame with 
that directed for a coma and delirium. © © 


BY 


See more when we come to treat of a phrenſy at 
N 781. . 
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Ar H. DCCXV. OM 


Qwears in the Veginning of an acute cover; | 
 S' whoſe cauſe is more than uſually obſtinate, 

_ ariſe from a relaxation and debility of the ex- 
treme capillary veſſels, a violent circulation of 
the blood, and an eaſy ſeparation of the * 
| from the other 2 of the blood. 


| | The ſweats kire 82 255 8 and a. 

ways 0 ill pre as they carry off but little of 
the 5 ja and diſſipate the thinner parts 
of the blood. They appear, without any previous 
ſigns. « of e in the firſt days of the diſeaſe, 
but Fries, rats Herr, and after EN of concoction. 


. a? bad A 7 . DccxVI. 


F. theſe. 3 continue long, a way a rive 
the blood of its diluting fluid, inſpilſte the 
remainder, and occaſion fatal. obſtructions ; the 
blood,” 9 hardly w of a 
ei F 
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either diluted or reſolved; hence they may pro- 
duce almoſt al kinds of acute, diſcaſes. 


| Se den we obſerve, ; in the moſt acute diſcaſes, 
chat all the diluting liquors drank are diſcharged 'by 
urine, . which is always thin and watery, This de- 
notes, that the deluents taken are not intimately mix- 
ed with the blood; and that the ſalts and oils are re- 

rained, and the blood itſelf more and more inſpiſſated; 
hence a delirium, coma, convulſions, and a fatal 35 
ripneumony. 
A C2 it. DccxvIl. 
Sven ſweats are, therefore, always to be FF 

preſſed, unleſs, it appears that the matter of 

the iſeaſe is ſo ſubtils;. A f it TY: be carried 
—_ the firſt ſweats. 955 


It is eiche * . hekis Bad, that 9 
in the beginning of acute diſeaſes, is hurtful, and 
ought to be ſuppreſſed; for the febrile matter which 
was to be attenuated and ſubdued by a due modera- 
tion of the fever, is not yet prepared for expulſion. 
But we muſt except the lags: and peſtilential fe- 
vers, eee; This ant matter i is e re by _ | 
firſt ſweats. .at od eg rnd 
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ven — ae enen by rifing out of : 
bed, or by fitting up; by leſſening the bed® 
| deaths, ; by admitting of cool air; by abſtaih= 
ing from hot, or heating liquors; by taking a 
great quantity of thin, ſoft drinks, in ſome de- 
gree cold, that. the loſs of what is diflipated, 
pay! 15 Her ly Ree and . 8 = 
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Tc 
1 
| too quick circulation of the blood by the me- 
1 directed at Aph. 102, & ſed. 


A; By riſing tbe. &c. ] For nothing relaxes and 
a * 


ens ſo much as lying in bed. But no prudent 
phyſician will adviſe a fweating patient to be ſudden- 
| ly Gken out of bed, and expoſe e his body to the cold 
air, as the ſudden application of cold to a body hot, 
and in a ſweat, may BEE productive of many ill conſe- 
quences. The ſweat is. therefore, firſt to be leſſened 
by gradually removing the bed-cloaths, and, when it 
has ceaſed; the. patient may put on his cloaths, and 
fit in a chair; or, if very weak, may lie upon his 
Beds and then cool air may be admitted without any 
urt 
| abſtaining from hot, br bee. Fe or every thin | 
| 2 5 hot iets ſweatiſg. J 5 
By taking a great quantity. of ain; Nec. } For by. 
- ſuch kind of drinks the thinner parts of the fluids, 
diffipated by the profuſe ſweats, are beſt reftored. 


But very cold dris eſpecially in large quantities, 25 


would be dangerous to patients much heated: as the 
blood is eaſily coagulated by intenſe: cold; and more 
| readily, i in che preſent cafe, by the diffi dation of its 
thinheſt parts, It will, therefore; be beſt to give the 
drink in ſmall quantities, and often. By what means 
the circulation may be leſſened, ſee the Aphoriſms re- 


ferred to in the text. 


But as a weakneſs and relaxaion of the cutaneous 
veſſels has been mentioned as a cauſe of ſweating, and 
As the remediies here recommended do not ſerm well 
Adapted to the gure of this weakneſs and. relaxatiofi, 
1. will be neceſſary to give the proper method of cure. 
1 ancient phyſicians ap . the fin ſuch 
things, ds, by their 1 virtue, ſtrengthened 
the relaxed Pen of the ſkin. Egigeta has fecom- 
8 mended many remedies of tis kind, and even directs to 
anoint the body with oily or fat ſubſtances, which, by. 
| blocking up the N of the ſkin, 1 —— 


\ 


lation continues to agitate the humours; for theſe rea- 


and, if the ſweats do not yield to this, the ſame infu- 
ſion, made in brandy, and taken in the quantity of 


* 
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ed with oil—; if the diſorder is ſlight, with ſimple 


: gerous to ſuppreſs ſweats by conſtringing the cutane- 
medical hiſtory ſhews that they have been ſometimes 


Toy meet with towards: the end of long continual 


begin to grow hot, and ſoon after run down with ſweat. _ 
Sydenham uſually, in ſuch: caſes, gave five or ſix ſpoon · 


gradually -recovered 


thinner fluids from exhaling through theſe paſſages. 
The Romans uſed to anoint the bodies of the ath- 
letæ, leſt, by too violent exerciſe, they ſhould melt 
into ſweats. Celſus alſo orders, for the ſame pur- 
poſe, © the ſkin to be hardened with nitre, or ſalt mix- 


* oil only; but, if more violent, with oil of roſes, 
ce ; quinces, Or myrtles, with the addition of ſome 
* tough wine.” But as theſe applications muſt be 
attended with great trouble; and, as it is always dan- 
ous pores, eſpecially while the violence of the circu- 
ſons ſuch remedies are ſeldom put in practice, though 


But there is. another kind of ſweat which we fre- 


— 


evers; and alſo in thoſe who remain languid and 
weak after they have recovered from ſlow, Iingering 
fevers. For ſuch patients are no ſooner laid in bed, 
though but moderately covered with cloaths, but they 


fuls of old Malaga wine, by the uſe of which they 
h, and che Frets diſap- 

peared. An infuſion of ſage, made in wine, and 

taken morning and night, has the ſame good effect; 


two ſpoonfuls, twice a day, never fails, when theſe 
night · ſweats ariſe from relax ati. 
ee ee do ge 
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„ Bfa DiaRRHEA in FE VE Rs. 


nnn has for its matter mucus, 
lymph, glue, pus, ſanies, blood, and other 
Juices: derived from the noſe, mouth, fauces, 
ſophagus, ſtomach, liver, gall- bladder, pan- 
creas, inteſtines and meſentery; and, for its 
cauſe, a violent expulſive force of the inteſtines, 
and a weakneſs of their contractile powers, or 
an obſtruction of the abſorbing or lacteal veſſels 
ez inteſtines, hindering the ingreſs into the 


A H. Decxix. 


In treating of a diarrhæa three things are chiefly to 
be regarded; namely, the different humours evacu- 
ated, the different parts from whence they are deriv- 
ed; and, laſtly, the cauſes which depoſite theſe hu- 
mours into the cavity of the inteſtines. We ſhall, 
therefore, firſt ſee what medical obſervation has taught 
us concerning the matter diſcharged by a diarrhæa. 
Mucus.] By this name we mean a thick, ropy hu- 
mour, hardening into ſcales, and drying into a to- 
phaceous matter, reſolvable again, in water only, by 
maceration. A mucus of this kind we find in the 
the noſe, the fauces, the mouth, ſtomach, &c. which 
is ſometimes expelled in à diarrhæa. Sometimes, 
alſo, the organs, which ſeparate this mucus, are ſo 
affected by diſeaſes that great quantities of it are ge- 
nerated, as in catarrhs, coughs, &c. Hence Hip- 
pocrates obſerves, © That. thoſe who have frothy 
<« ſtools in a. diarrhea, have a defluxion of. phlegm 
from the head.“ For the ancients, who were igno- 
rant of the circulation, ſuppoſed that phlegm EN 5 


— 
o 
4 


1 
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lected in the brain, which they pronounced to be 
the coldeſt part, and the leaſt abounding with blood, 
_ Lymph.] The faliva, the liquids ſecreted in the 

ſtomach and inteſtines, the pancreatic juice, the he- 
patic bile, may all ſupply the matter for a ſerous or 
lymphatic diarrhea. _ | 


_ Glue.] More tenacious than the natural mucus; 
and ſometimes produced by that accumulated and 
thickened by -long ſtanding ; but often this glue 
ariſes from too glutenous a diet, as was demonſtrated 
before, when we treated of the gluten ſpontaneum at 
Aph. 69, & ſeq. See alſo Aph. 71. a 
Pus, ſanies.] Namely, when a vomica, breaking 
in the ſtomach, inteſtines, or adjacent viſcera, dit- 


charges its matter into theſe parts where they uſed to 


convey their healthy humours. But matter lodged 


in other parts of the body, which do not evacuate ' 


themſelves into the ſtomach and inteſtines, may be 
depoſited into - theſe parts, as was obſerved at Aph. 
406. The ſame is alſo true of pus long confined, 
which is converted into ſanies, or corruption. 

Blood.] Bloody faces from an eroſion, or ulcera- 
tion of the inteftines, are attended with pain and 
riping ; and then the diſorder is rather a bleeding 
yientery than a diarrhæa. But ſometimes blood is. 
_ diſcharged by the anus; from the dilated mouths of the 
hepatic or meſenteric veſſels, or from the hæmorrhoi- 
dal, without a rupture, and without any conſiderable 
Pain. Theſe are principally the humours which ſup- 
ply the matter of a diarrhza ; but to theſe the bile 
is to be added, though it is not mentioned among 
them. But where we treat of the parts from whence 
'the matter of a diarrhza flows, the gall-bladder is 
mentioned, and according to the various mixture of - 
all theſe humours, there again ariſes a great dif- 

See JJ. 
From the noſe, mouth, fauces, &c.] For from 

all theſe parts there is a direct paſſage into the inteſ- 
tines. From the liver there is one by the porus 
e biliarius 


„ — 7 
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biliarius into the duodenum, and from the gall- 


bladder by the cyſtic duct; from whence may fol- 
low bilious, hepatic, atrabiliary, and other kinds of 
diarrhzas. The ſame is alſo true of the pancreas. 
But that the humours derived from other and the moſt 
diſtant parts of the body may be diſcharged by ſtool, 
is evident from the effects of cathartics, by the re- 
33 uſe of which, the whole body may be ex- 

auſted. But the truth of this appears in nothing 
more evident than in a cholera morbus, where in a 
few hours the diſcharge of humours, both by vomit- 


ing and purging, is ſo great, that the ſtrength is de- 


ſtroyed, and the patient thrown into convulſions, 


though there is not ons drop of blood diſcharged, 


* 


either upward or downward. 


And for its cauſe a violent expulſive force, &c.] 


But this cauſe alone is not ſufficient: for if the lac- 
teals imbibe the humours thrown upon theſe parts, 


there will be no diarrhæa. If a healthy perſon drinks 


twelve pints of ſpa- water, there is often not ſo much 
as a drop dicharged by ſtool; but all is abſorbed by 
the bibulous veins, and carried off either by urine or 


ſweat. There is therefore required a great contractile 


N 


force in the inteſtines to enable them to retain fo great 


a quantity of liquor, and prevent it from eſcaping by 
ſtool. But when this contractile power is weakened, 


whatever is depoſited in the inteſtines from what part 


of the body, is then carried off by ſtool, either in 


part, or in the whole. 
from irritation, namely, when a vermicular or pe- 
riſtaltic motion of the inteſtines is ſo accelerated as 
to protrude their contents ſooner towards the anus, 
as appears from the action of cathartics, which by 


their ſtimulus increaſe this motion, and force the hu- 


mours towards the rectum. See Wepfer. p. 233. 
Or an abſtruction of the abſorbing veſſels, &c.] 
For if the great quantity of fluids collected in the 


cavity of che inteſtines, to which we may add our 
„„ ks FC 


There is yet another cauſe of a diarrhza ariſing 
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food and drink, is not abſorbed by the lacteals, or 
conveyed by the meſenteric veins into the vena por - 
tarum, the ftools muſt conſequently become more 
fluid and more numerous. This is often the caſe 
when the mouths of the lacteals are ſtopped up by 
ropy mucous humours, and in apthous incruſtations. 
Hence a diarrhza is almoſt conſtantly fatal in the 


woyrſt kind of aphthæ. The ſame happens to chil- 


dren who have very turgid bellies, and though the 
diarrhza is continual, yet the bulk of the abdomen 
does not, in the mean time, leſſen, | oP 


AP H. DCCXX. 


T is therefore evident, that a diarrhæa in 

fevers is manifold with reſpect to its matter, 
cauſe, effects, and events; that it is often ab- 
ſolutely incurable, and that it is ſeldom colli- 
quative; but when it is, hardly ever curable. 


Matter.) We have ſhewn, in the preceding apho- 
riſm, whence the matter is ſupplied. From the mat- 


ter eyacuated in the diarrhza, Hippocrates has many 


uſeful prognoſtics. © Stools that are either very 
% watery, white, of a greeniſh yellow, intenſly red 
or frothy, are bad. Stools {mall in quantity, glu- 
_  « tinous, white or paliſh, and ſmooth or ſhining are 
% alſo bad; but thoſe which are black, fat or oily, 
e livid, or of a dark green and fetid, are ſtill more 
“ fatal.” He alſo condemns ſincere or unmixed 
ſtools. _ 85 | 95 oh : 
Cauſe.] The cauſes are very different, as we ob- 
ſerved in the preceding aphoriſm; but each of theſe 
claſſes again comprehend a number of different cauſes. 
Thus the cauſes expelling the humours into the in- 
teſtines are various. One riſing warm out of bed, 
and expoſing his body to the cold air, is often ſeized 
with flight gripings, and ſoon after with a flux, or 
| „„ | ſeveral 
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. feyeral liquid ſtools; for the perſpirable matter being 


ſuddenly. obſtructed, the humours then are determined 
towards. the inteſtines. Acrid bile in acute diſeaſes, 
and acid acrimony in young children, are N 
the real cauſe of a diarrhea. 

Effects, and event.] For if a diarrhæa carries off 
the redundant humours, even though they be healthy, 
or morbid, without weakening the patient, the ef- 
fects will be good, and the event {alutary,; but a 
loſs of healthy — neceſſary humours, or large eva- 
ctations which the patient's ſtrength cannot ſupport, 
have a contrary event. Thus even a diſcharge of 


blood by ſtool in plethoric people from an anaſta- 


moſis is ſometimes ſalutary ; but when the ſame ariſes 


from an eroſion of the veſſels, i it is often attended with 


the greateſt danger. But to judge whether a 
diarrhea is ſalutary or not, the following aphoriſm 
ought to be well conſidered: In ſpontancous vo- 
V mitings and purgings, if they carry off ſuch hu- 
* mours as ought to be eyacuated, they are uſeful, 
< and ealily endured ; but ocherwiſe, they are detri- 
al Sg likewiſe. an evacuation of the veſ- 
< ſels (if made as it ought to be) is beneficial, and 
4 caſily borne, otherwiſe the, reverſe : regard ought 


therefore to be had to the country, ſeaſon. of che 


6: year, age of the patient, and the diſeaſes in which 
evacua ons are neceſſary or not.“ Aph. 2. ſect. 1. 
Tbat! it is often abſolutely incurable.] Such ſome- 

times is the malignity of the matter, and ſuch is the 

violence with which it is diſcharged; that it baffles 
all. the endeayours of art. Hence Hippocrates ſays, 


In whatever diſeaſe the atrabilis is diſcharged, ei- 


« ther, upward, or downward in the beginning, it is 
<9 fatal Hen.” And that a violent flux, in ardent 
fevers, is 410 f Garg; as is confirmed by many caſes in 


3 epidemics. -The matter of a vomica, cancer, &c. 


diſcharged. into the inteſtines, excites. diarrhæas or 
dyſenterics, incurable. by any art. Hence Hippo- _ 
Crates —ODIFIVER, that a Garry, from a * diſeaſe of 

long 


2 5 


— 
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long continuance is bad. If the inteſtines become 
paralytic, or are ulcerated by long continued dyſen- 
teries, it is likewiſe evident enough that there are 
but ſmall hopes of recovery. 2 
That it is ſeldom colliquative, &c. ] Though in 
a long continued diarrhza the body is waſted, yet 
every "diarrhea is not colliquative; for a colliquative 
flux, properly ſo termed, is that only which comes 
after long continued diſeaſes, and eſpecially after ſup- 


| purations of the viſcera, . and pulmonary 
conan, | 


A P H. DCCXXI. 


1. P the darchen continucs'a long time, it dis- 

poſes the abdominal viſcera more and more 
to TE ſame diſeaſe, weakens, excoriates, and 
inflames them; it drains and exhauſts the other 
veſſels aud viſcera : hence an atrophy, leanneſs, 
weakneſs of the body; a dyſentery ; an inſpiſ- 
ſation of the fluids throughout the whole habit 
of the body; a laxity of the ſolids; a loſs of 


the fluids ; $A e a and 
tabes. | 


If the a N continues, &c.] A cen af- 
flux of humours muſt macerate the internal ſurface 
of the · inteſtines, and relax alſo the mouths of the 
arteries and excretory ducts of the viſcera, and there- 
fore they will leſs reſiſt the impulſe of the humours, 
and more eaſily tranſmit them; and thus the body 
will be habituated to ſend a great quantity of liquids 
to thoſe parts. At on ſame time the excretions by 
urine and inſenſible perſpiration will be leſſened; be- 
ſides, it is often difficult to reſtore weakened veſſels 
and viſcera to their former ſtrength. | 
Excoriates and inflames.] When the natural mu- 
cus Which defends the extremities of tlie veſſels is 
O 4 abraded 


SE; 
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abraded by the acrimony of the humours, it is then 
can that pain and inflammation muſt frequently 
ue. oP . ee $6 abr 
D rains and exhauſts the other veſſels, &c.] For 
although morbid humours are ſometimes carried off 
by a diarrhea in the beginning of a fever; yet if the 
diarrhza continues, the healthy fluids will be ex- 
hauſted, and the ingeſta diſcharged by ſtool, before 
chyle can be prepared from them, to ſupply the loſs of 
. 05 fluids Which are daily waſted by the actions of 
„ | | . 
Hence an atrophy, leanneſs, &c,] An atrophy 
from the loſs of he Juices, . which ought to repair 
what is conſumed ; and as the remaining humours 
become acrid for want of freſh chyle, the fat will 
be diſſolved, and evacuated by ſtgol ; hence lean- 
neſs. Weakneſs will likewife ariſe from an empti- 
neſs of the veſſels, as we demonſtrated before in the 
comment to Aph. 661. „„ 5 
Dyſentery.] Which properly denotes no more 
than a diſorder of the inteſtines, and when it is at- 
tended with ſevere gripings, a frequent teneſmus, 
with a ſharp pain, and a diarrhæa, is then uſually 
termed a dyſentery. VV 
An inſpiſſation of the fluids, &c.] For by a long 
continued flux the thinneſt parts of the blood are car- 
ried off, and , conſequently the remainder will be 
thickened, + EE” oe ob OD 
A laxity of the ſolids, and a loſs of, &c.] Not 
only in the inteſtines, but likewiſe throughout the 
whole body; and the frequent diſcharge of liquid 
ſtools mult alſo waſte the fluss. 
A leucophegmatia, dropſy, &c.] Although it 
may ſeem wonderful that the body ſhould ſwell with 
water, when the moſt fluid parts are continually car- 
ried off by the diarrhza ; yet this is nevertheleſs true. 
For thirſt generally attends a profuſe diarrhæa; and 
though the drink is moſtly diſcharged by ſtool, yet 
ſome part of it is abſorbed, and from the weakened 
3 | 5 coheſion 
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and waſhed out, In the cholera morbus, Sydenham 
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coheſion of the ſolids is depoſited in the thorax or 


abdomen, and produces a. dropſy; or if it is col- 
lected in the panniculus adipoſus, it then produces a 
leucophlegmatia. But as, in a diarrhæa thoſe juices 


are evacuated which ought to nouriſh the body, nu- 
trition will be defective, and the body waſte away. 


Having thus premiſed every thing that belongs to 
the matter, cauſes, diagnoſis and prognoſis of a diar- 
rhæa, it remains for us to treat of its cure as a febrile 
ſymptom, | 


H. - DCCXKXII, 8 


* H E cure is performed by ſoftening the ths 


ritating acrimony; by expelling it with 


vomits, purges, and F by ſtrengthening 


the relaxed veſſels; 


y quieting the impetus of 
the humours with narcotics; by diverting them 


another way, either by ſweat or urine; and by 
eyacuating the morbific matter, firſt correcting 


the principal cauſe of it. 


All diarrhæas are not to be ſtopped ; for, as we 
ſaid before, ſometimes they evacuate morbid hu- 


mours, and ſometimes the redundant healthy hu- 
mours. But as the general cauſes of. a diarrhea are 


different from one another, and depend on very dif- 
ferent circumſtances ; it is evident that no univerſal 
methed of cure can be delivered, See Aph. 719. 
Let all theſe various methods may be properly re- 
duced to thoſe enumerated in the prefent aphoriſm. 
By ſoftening the irritating acrimony.] This may 


be obtained by ſuch remedies as dilute and abſorb 


acrimony, fo as to render it inactive; or by ſuch as 
are of an oppoſite nature to the known acrimony. 
The firſt indication is anſwered: chiefly by diluents; 
for by theſe acrid matter of any kind may be ſoftened 


gave 
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a broth of chickens, but ſo thin, that it had 
— the taſte of fleſn; and when broth- could not 
be had, he gave any other diluent ſoft liquor: and 
glyſters of the ſame were ordered to be frequently 
injected, with a view of weakening the i ng acri- 
mony. See Aph. 60g. N'. 6. . 
But if the diarrhæa ariſes ſrom a vicid or arri 
bile, or from a rancid fattiſh matter adhering to the 
inteſtines, ſaponaceous remedies ſhould be added to 
the watery diluents, ſuch as honey, rob of elder- 
berries, red currants, &c. Such things as abſorb 
and blunt acrimony are likewiſe ſerv iceable ; as they 
line and defend the internal ſurface of the inteſtines, 
and guard it againſt the ſtimulus of the irritating” 
matter. For this reaſon emollient herbs, both roots, 
leaves, and flowers are added to the water, ſuch as 

comfrey, mallows, marſh-mallows, oats, millet, &c. 
The Werten and ſofteſt expreſſed oils, either drank, 
or injected by glyſters, are likewiſe beneficial ; bur 
as theſe are apt to turn rancid when there is any fe- 
brile heat, emulſions from the oily ſeeds are rather 
preferable. The medicinal- earths, ſuch as terra 
ſigillata, bole armenic, and the like, have the ſame 
effects, as they blunt every kind of acrimony 
by their mild ſoftneſs, and at the ſame time abſorb any 
latent acid. But all theſe are injurious, when the 

diarrhea ariſes from a laxity of the inteſtinal fibres, 
as they muſt relax and weaken ſtill more, and only : 
take place where; the acrid irritating matter can 88 r 
corretted and ſoftened. 
But when the e irritating bay: is 
known, we muſt then uſe the proper corrector of it. 
Thus whien a diarrhæa ariſes in young children,- with 
green ſtools, and acid eructations, we are certain that 
the irritating cauſe is an acid. In this caſe, the 
earthy” abſorbents, as crabs-eyes, coral, calcined a 
hartſhorn, &c. are of ſo great ſervice, chat many 
have believed them ſpecifics in all kinds of diarrhæas. 
but without foundation; for * arc of no uſe, when 
5 a putrid 
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a putrid alcaline acrimony is the cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
In what manner the different acrimonies are to be 
cured, was ſaid before, in the comment to Aph. 603. 
By expelling it with vomits, &c.] When the irri- 
tating matter, which produces a diarrhza, can be ex- 
led by evacuations, the diſeaſe is ſoon. cured ; for it 
is a work of much longer time to correct acrimony, 
than to expel it, when it can be ſafely done. This me- 
thod we are taught by nature, which endeavours tor 
evacuate the offending matter, and when it is ex- 
pelled, either by. vomiting or ſtool, . the diarrhea; 
often ceaſes ſpontaneouſly ; but when this matter is 
either too copious or tough, art muſt aſſiſt nature to 
diſcharge it, either upward. or downward, leſt being: 
too long retained, it ſhoyld make the diſeaſe of long 
continuance. As in a flux all the humours flow- 
almoſt ſpontaneouſly towards the inteſtines, this ſeems: 
to be the way that nature endeavours to throw off 
the irricating matter, and ought therefore to be fol- 
lowed; yet practical obſervations ſhew, that fre- 
quently diarrhzas and dyſenteries are happily cured: 
by vomits; whether this is effected by an eva- 
cuation of the matter lodged. about the ſtomach 
and upper inteſtines, or by rendering it moveable; 
by the force of vomiting, or By an inverſion of 
the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines. The firſt 
effect of vomiting is proved by Degner*, the ſecond 
by Sydenham ®, and the laſt by numerous obſerva- 
tions. I have myſelf ſeveral times uſed aſtringents 
and other remedies for the cure of long continued: 
diarrhzas, but always without ſucceſs ; whereas a 
vomit given three mornings together has removed the 
diſorder, although there were no ſigns indicating 
that any thing was lodged about the prime viz, that 
could: occaſion the flux. e Told” Mie Bo one 
From thefe effects of vomiting, the ipecacuanha 
' ſeems to have gained the reputation of a ſpecific in 


De Dyſenteria, p. 21, Cap. iv. pag. 63, Ke. 
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all diarrhæas and dyſenteries, although any kind of 
vomit would produce the ſame effects; but ipecacu- 
anha is deſervedly more in uſe, becauſe it does not 


raiſe ſuch diſturbances in the body as antimonal vo- 
mits, and may be ſafely given even to infants. | 


But purgatives are often beneficial, when the irritat- 
ing matter lies in the inteſtines, or about the ſtomach, 


and when the fever is neither attended with ſickneſs or 


nauſea. In this caſe, the ſeveral kinds of rhubarb ' 
have been highly recommended. Glyſters have like- 


wiſe been of great advantage, eſpecially in young 


people, and in thoſe who have an averſion to medi- 
cines; but then they ought not to exceed * quan- 


tit of three or four ounces. 


But all theſe only take place when chere are hopes 


of expelling the irritating matter this way, and when 


the viſcera are ſound and healthy; for if the liver is 
affected, the concuſſions of the abdomen in vomiting 
might deſtroy the friable viſcus, and produce an hy- 
percatharſis. This method of purging and vomit- 
ing would alſo be of moſt dangerous conſequences = 
when the inteſtines are inflamed; for, as we before 
obſerved, a diarrhea and dyſentery often ariſe from 
an inflammation of theſe parts. 

By ſtrengthening the relaxed parts. 4: Namely, 


| wah the diarrhea ariſes from a weakneſs and laxity . 


of the inteſtines, or when a laxity remains, after the 


irritating matter has been expelled. By what reme- 
dies this may be done, was ſaid before in the com- 
ment to Aph. 28. N'. 4. To this purpoſe conduce 


a drying diet, little drink, and ſtrong at the ſame 
time. But corroborating reaaelichiies are beſt given in 


_ a ſolid form, that they remain a longer time in the 
inteſtines, and be ſucceſſively applied to every part of 


them. Foreſtus extols the uſe of unripe medlars; 
but before aſtringents. are uſed, we ought to be cer- 
tain that the irritating matter is expelled, and that 


the only remaining diſorder is a flaccidity of the ſto- 


mach and inteſtines; for if a flux is ſuppreſſed by 
— 
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bei 4-1 before the noxious humours are carried 


off, the moſt dangerous diſorders often enſue. Thar 
they are expelled, may be known from the continu- 
ance of the diſeaſe ; from the vomiting and purging . 
medicines that have been uſed ; from an abatement 
of the pain, and gripings; and from the colour of 
the ſtools; for while they are fetid, black, vid, 
purulent, &c. aſtringents are injurious. ' 
By quieting the impetus of, &c.] See what has 
been ſald of narcotics in the comment to Aph. 610. 
But opium diſſolved in milk, and injected in the form 
of a glyſter, ſuppreſſes almoſt every kind of flux, and' 
removes the molt ſevere gripes. An ounce of theriaca, 
of which opium is an ingredient, diſſolved in a quar- 
ter of a pint of milk, will, injected by the anus, ſtop 
for ſome hours that fatal diarrhæa which attends the 
laſt ſtage of a conſumption. 
By diverting them another way, &c.] That a fe- 
brile diarrhæa is often cured by ſweat, we are taught 
by daily obſervation; but then ſuch ſweats muſt ariſe 
from the ſtrength of the vital powers, by which the 
morbid matter is determined towards the ſkin, and 
diverted from the inteſtines; for other ſweats are 
rather of fatal import, according to the obſervation 
of Hippocrates. 8 | | 
Dr urine.] It is very evident that profuſe fluxes 
leſſen the other excretions. Degner obſerves, that 
many patients made no urine for the ſpace of ſix, 
eight, -ten, or fourteen days, in an epidemic dyſen- 
tery which he deſcribes. A due diſcharge of urine is 
therefore a good ſign, and denotes that the inteftines 
do not diſcharge all the ingeſta, but that ſome of it 
is abſorbed by the lacteals, mixed with the blood, and 
afterwards diſcharged by urine. For both theſe eva- 
cuations of ſweat and urine are ſalutary, as acrid par- 
ticles are by thoſe paſſages expelled, which being re- 
tained in the inteſtines, would cauſe an irritating ſti- 
mulus. But it ſometimes happens, in diarrhzas and 
dyſenteries, that theſe evacuations are dora 
| | N either 
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either ſpontaneouſly, or by the untimely uſe of aſtrin · 
gents, whence the offending humours are tranſlated 
to other parts of the body, and produce new diſeaſes. 
_ Sydenham obſerved the worſt kind of aphthæ to pro- 
'ceed from this cauſe, and others, epilepſies and pleu- 
By evacuating the morbific matter.] Which is 
done by vomits, purges, or glyſters, if it is fodged 
in the inteſtines ; but if it is derived into the iMeſtines 
from other parts, a more copious diſcharge by ſweat 
or urine may often anſwer the ſame end. GT 
Firſt correcting, the principal cauſe of it.] That 
is, if we know - tos the inteſtines are ſupplied with 
acrid humours from an univerſal cacochymy of the 
blood, or the like humours collected in any particu- 
lar part, and theſe conveyed into the inteſtines. Thus 
in the worſt degree of the ſcurvy, diarrhzas and dy- 
ſenteries enſue, which are not to be cured until the 
malignant cacochymy of the humours is firſt re- 
moved or. corrected. See Aph. 1151. N*. 4. But 
when theſe diſorders ariſe from an abſceſs of the liver 
continually diſcharging its matter into the inteſtines, 
it is ſufficiently evident how difficult it muſt be to re- 
move the firſt cauſe of the diſorder. Or if a ſcirrhus 
formed in the liver degenerates into a cancer, and 
erodes the inteſtines by its acrid virus, who will be 
bold enough to promiſe a cure? The att of healing 
has its bounds, and the phyſician who knows how 
to diſcover an incurable diſeaſe, merits as much as 


he that removes one that is curable, 
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Of ExanTHeMATa, or ExUeTIONs in 
| FEVIMRMS. 
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1 E matter of e puſtles 18 
ſomething that cannot paſs through the 
ſmalleſt veſſels of the ſkin, but adheres or ſtops 
there; and their cauſe, the force of the circu- 
latory, ſecretory, and excretory powers of life; 
hence theſe eruptions are of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the variety of the cauſes which pro- 
duce them, ſo that fevers receive their names 
from the different eruptions with which they 
are attended, as eryſipelatous, ſcarlet, red and 
purple petechial, morbillous and variolous. 


The word exanthemata i is uſually applied to thoſe 
humours which break out in the ſkin, and form a 
kind of puſtules, or roughneſs. Celſus calls them 
puſtules, and tells us they are of ſeveral kinds; but 
theſe are all called by the ſame name of exanthemata, 
or effloreſencies, whether they riſe or do not riſe 
above the ſkin, but only appear rough. Both theſe 
kinds are called exanthemata by Hippocrates; for in 
deſcribing the caſe of Silenus, he ſays, that on the 
eighth day there appeared ſmall, round exanthe- 

ce mata, of a red colour, and like warts, which did 
& not ſcale off” 

As theſe exanthemata appear in the ſkin, it is evi- 
dent that they ariſe from ſome matter that cannot paſs 
through the cutaneous veſſels. But we obſerve the- 
5 ! kind of exanthemata to break out when theſe 
veſſels are conſtringent by acrid humours, or by ex- 
e ſtimuli. Thus ſtrong people who labour hard 
in 
5 


6 r 2 
. 
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in the ſummer heats, and whoſe ſweats are ſalt, and 
of a rank ſmell, are frequently ſeized with fuch ex- 
anthemata, attended _ a very troubleſome itching. 
Beſides, there are ſome obſervations which ſeem to 
confirm, that the caufe of itching and exanthemata 
is ſometimes lodged in the ſtomach, and about the 
præcordia. When one eats a | poiſonous muſcle, 
there ſoon follows great anguiſh, and the ſkin almoſt 
of the whole body 1s beſet with exanthemata, and a 
violent itching ; but if the contents of the ſtomach 
are immediately expelled by white vitriol, thoſe 
effloreſcencies, with. the and ſoon diſappear: nor 
does it ſeem probable that this poiſonous acrimony 
mixes with the blood, and paſſes together with it to 
_ the ſkin; as after vomiting the diſorder quickly ceaſes. 
It may. be, therefore, aſked, whether exanthemata 
may not, in the like manner, be produced in fevers, 
when malignant ſordes are collected about the præ- 
cordia? At leaſt, what I have obſerved in my own 
practice ſeems to confirm this opinion; namely, that 
when. theſe foul humours are evacuared, the exanthe- - 
mata vaniſh. The caſe-of Silenus is favourable to 
this opinion; from the firſt day were diſcharged ſin- 
cere, bilious ſtools, frothy, and afterwards thin and - 
black. On the 6th, they were +. . Ha on the. 
8th, ſmall round exanthemata broke out, . poſſibly 
becauſe the 2 was collected about the præcor- 
dia, which before eſcaped by ſtool, but there ren- 
dered more malignant by the fever. For Hippocrates 
remarks, that from the beginning to the end of the 
diſeaſe, there was a continual beating in the hypo- 
chondria. And in the coacæ prænotiones he ſays, 
That thoſe who have a flux n with anxie- 
<« ty, eruptions ſoon. after break forth like the bitings 
of gnats.“ And that © itching eruptions of the 
< ſkin denote a diſcharge of black ſtools, and gru- 
„ mous yomitings.” From all Which we may con- 
Rp TE 
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But from whatever cauſe the eruptions may ariſe, 

it is certain that ſuch particles ſtick in the cutaneous 
veſſels as cannot freely paſs through them, either 
from a fault in the fluids, or in the veſſels, or in both 
together. But as febrile eruptions moſt frequently 
ariſe from a critical diſpoſition of the morbific mat- 
ter in ſome of the obſtructed, dilated, or ruptured 
veſſels, (ſee Aph. 593.) it is evident, that their effi- 
cient cauſe is the vis vitz, which circulates the hu- 
mours through the veſſels, ſeparates, and diſcharges 
them by various paſſages. Theſe exanthemata are 
therefore of various kinds, according to the diverſity 
of their cauſes; and as they give name to ſome fe- 
vers, the moſt obvious of theſe are here enumerated. 
Eryſipelatous.] We have before ſaid what an eryſi- 
pelas is at Aph. 380 and 393. This fever moſt fre- 
quently happens towards the end of ſummer, and be- 


gins with a redneſs and pain about the ears or adja- 


cent parts. In the ſkin of the affected part there 
appears a number of ſmall puſtules, which, as the 
diſeaſe increaſes, riſes into bliſters full of ichor : af- 
terwards the eryſipelas ſpreads, and ſeizes other parts 
of the face, which it often ſwells in a ſurpriſing man- 
ner. This is the moſt frequent kind of eryſipelas, 
the beginning of which ſeems to have been known 
by Hippocrates, when he ſays, Redneſs about the 
< ear, ariſing from a preceding pain in fevers, ſhew 
< that an eriſipelas is about to follow in the face; 
c but from thefe diſorders follow convulſions, with 
„ ſtammering and loſs of ſpeech ;” that is, when an 
eryſipelas does not throw itſelf out, but invades the 
internal parts of the head. There is alſo another 
kind of eryſipelas deſcribed by Sydenham; It be- 
„ gins with a fever, and ſoon after is followed with 


an eruption of puſtules almoſt over the whole 


<- body, reſembling thoſe from the ſtinging of net- 


tles. Soon after they diſappear,” and, like pim- : 


< ples, lie concealed under the ſkin, where they 


* 
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„ cauſe an intolerable itching, and after the gentleſt 
& ſcratching come out a new.” _ 5 

Scarler.] Very like an eryſipelatous fever, but of 
a different kind. The ſcarlet fever ſpreads itſelf 
throughout the whole body; but the eryſipelatous 
is generally confined to the face; or, if it ſeizes any 
other part, yet it does not extend over the whole. 
This fever happens chiefly to infants, and after the 
red ſpots have continued two or three days, they diſ- 
appear with a ſcaling of the cuticle. * 

Red and purple petecheals.] This name is gene- 
rally given to fevers of the malignant kind ſpreading 
Epidemically, and accompanied with ſmall ſpots in 
the external ſkin, which do not riſe above the ſurface. 
Sennertus calls them puncticular fevers, becauſe the 
ſkin is marked with very ſmall points, ſometimes 
red and ſometimes, purple. They are alſo termed 
lenticular, when the ſpots of the ſame colour are 
broader. The red petechiz are uſually of a good 
kind; but the purple, livid, and black are of a 
malignant nature, and almoſt . conſtantly fatal. But 
although theſe eruptions accompany epidemic fevers 
of a particular kind, yet purple or black petechiæ 
appear in other dangerous diſeaſes as ſigns of ap- 
pProaching death. - At ee a I nt 

But petechial fevers, properly ſo called, are thoſe 
which rage epidemically, and in which ſmall red, aſh 
coloured, purple, livid, or black ſpots break out in 
the ſkin, ſooner or later, according to the violence of 
the diſeaſe; and indeed this critical depoſition. of the 
morbific matter towards the ſkin, is cuſtomary in 
theſe fevers. If it happens at a proper time, that 
is, on the fourth or ſeventh, or (when the fever is 
moderate) on the fourteenth day, eſpecially if the 
exanthemata are not very numerous, and of a red 
colour, the event is favourable; the pulſe then riſing, 
and the other ſymptoms, as watchings, delirium, in- 
tolerable thirſt, ringing of the ears, &c. ceaſing, or 


at leaſt very much leſſening. But when theſe exan- 
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themata did not break out at all, or if they were livid, 
black, and very numerous, there was always the great- 
eſt danger, as Donkers obſerves, | 

The ſtricteſt inquiry ought therefore to be made into 
the nature of the diſeaſe, in which theſe exanthemata 
appear; for ſometimes they ariſe from the violence 
of the fever, or from a hot regimen, and then nothing 
good can be expected from them. But when they 
attend epidemic fevers, in which the morbific matter 
is thrown outwards, they are of great ſervice. 


VVV 


: 1 T is cuſtomary * treat of the laſt three fevers _ 
ſeparately ; but the diagnoſis and prognoſis 
of the three firſt may be eaſily formed. 


For the petechiz, eſpecially the purple, the mea- 
ſles, and ſmall-pox, as they differ widely, are uſually 
treated of ſeparately by authors, though they are 
comprehended under the general name of exanthe- 
mata. But the other febrile exanthemata require al- 
moſt one and the ſame method of cure. The diag- 
noſis is eaſy, as they lie expoſed to the eye, being 
ſeated in the external ſurface of the ſkin : nor will 
the prognoſis be difficult, as there does not ſeem to 
be much danger in them ; for there are febrile erup- 
tions which never deſtroy the patient. 5 


THE cure of theſe eruptions is not diffi- 
1 cult; for they ſeldom require any thing 
more than to keep the matter moveahle by a 
ſufficient quantity of thin drinks, and by care- 
fully ſupporting the vis vitæ; for then in a 5 uh 
time they go away, with a deſquamation of the 
cuticle. OD 8 . 
re FE As 
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As theſe eruptions are the ſalutary efforts of na- 
ture to drive the morbific matter to the ſurface of the 

body, there is evidently no occaſion for many reme- 
dies. It 1s ſufficient for the patient to take a large 
quantity of diluting drinks, to keep the matter thin 
and moveable. This is happily effected by decoc- 
tions of the roots of graſs, vipers graſs, burdock, &c. 
with the juice of citrons, lemons, and a little nitre; 
or by the woods of. ſanders, ſaſafras, &c. infuſed in 
a large quantity of water, which, by a gentle, aro- 
matic ſtimulus, promote a diaphoreſis without con- 
fiderably increaſing the motion of the circulating hu - 
mours. At the ſame time, care muſt be taken to 
: 2 the vital powers in a juſt balance; neither fo 

high as to increaſe the fever, nor ſo low as to de- 
preſs the ſpirits. How this is to be done we have al- 
ready ſaid at Aph. 609 to 612. Hence Sydenham 
directed no medicines in the ſcarlet fever, but order- 
eld the patient to keep his room, and abſtain from 


ſpirituous liquors of all kinds, and from fleſh. Yet 


he adviſes, if convulſions, or a coma happen during 
the eruption, that a large bliſter ſhould be applied to 
the neck, a paregorick immediately given, and re- 

peated every night until the patient recovers. 
Muhen the exanthemata vaniſh, the cuticle com- 
monly ſcales off; at which time a gentle purge may 

be given. But if theſe ſigns, which denote foul hu- 
mours, are lodged about the præcordia, from whence 
exanthemata ſometimes ariſe, it will then be proper 
to carry them off either by a purge or a vomit. 
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HE other ſymptoms of a fever, ſimilar, 
and of a like nature to theſe, require the 
ſame method of cure as the diſeaſes on which 


AP H. 
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ENCE it appears what we ought to think 
concerning the variety of acute fevers ; for 
thoſe which continue the febrile motion to the 
end, when once begun, are called continual 
fevers ; but thoſe, which at intervals, abate their 
force, and renew it again, without entirely ceaſ- 
ing, are termed continual remitting fevers; but 
thoſe again, which remit ſo intirely, as to leave 
the patient free from any fever betwixt any two 
paroxyſms, are called intermitting fevers, 


Having thus delivered the general hiſtory and cure 
of fevers, and of the principal ſymptoms enumerated 
at Aph. 627, the different kinds of fevers ought 
next to be conſidered, in order to ſee whether they 
require any thing different in their cure, from what 
has been laid down for the cure of fevers in general. 
Properly ſpeaking, there are but two diſtinct kinds 
of fevers ; one which continues the whole time of 
the diſeaſe; and the other which runs through its 
courſe by fits, going off, and returning again at in- 

tervals. The firſt is termed continual; but the latter, 
if there is a perfect abſence of the fever between the 
fits, 1s called intermittent, But when the violence of 
the .fever only abates, and increaſes. again at inter- 
vals, never perfectly going off, though it is at one 
time more violent, and at another time more remiſs, 
it is then called a continual, remitting fever, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from a continual, which runs through its 
courſe without any paroxyſms. Intermittents ſome- 
times join, and continue their paroxyſms in ſuch 
manner, that they put on the face of a continazal | 
fever, and cannot be eaſily diſtinguiſhed but by thoſe 
who are well ſkilled in practice. For example, if an 
e i inter- 
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intermitting tertian is doubled, a new fit invades the 
patient on the day which is free from the fit in a ſim- 
ple tertian, and then ſuch a fever reſembles a quoti- 
dian; from which however it is diſtinguiſhed, be- 
cauſe the paroxyſms, which invade every other day, 
are like each other as to the hour of invaſion, num- _ 
ber, violence of the ſymptoms, and continuance of 
the fit itſelf; and, at the ſame time, there is gene- 
rally a conſiderable difference between the fits them- 
ſelves, which follow immediately after each other. 
Thus the paroxyſm of a double tertian, which in- 
vades on the firſt day, will be like that which returns 
on the third, but different from that which happens 
on the ſecond day, which laſt will again be like the 
fit which attacks on the fourth day, and ſo on. If now 
the fits are ſo protracted , in a tertian, that a iccond 
begins before the firſt is perfectly ended, ſuch a fever 
will be called continual, becauſe it is never quite off; 
but, at the ſame time, it will alfo be called remitting, 
becauſe there is a remarkable remiſſion, which is in 
a ſhort time followed with a new paroxyſm. The ſame 
may alſo happen in a quotidian and a quartan. 
FHaving now explained the various ſymptoms of 
fevers, we are next to treat of ſuch things as occur, 
and deſerve to be remarked in each. 
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AP H. DCCXXVIIL 
| | ** moſt ſimple of continual fevers is the 


1 ephemera, or diary fever, which runs 
through all its ſtages, that is, begins, increaſes, 
comes to its height and declenfion within the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours. For its cauſes, it 
acknowledges only a more violent motion of 
the humours ariſing from an error in ſome of 

W „ 


» 
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the fix non-naturaliſts, having hardly ever any 
matter for its cauſe. It is known from the 
{lightneſs of its cauſe, from a good habit of body, 
the mildneſs of the ſymptoms, a quick criſis, the 
pulſe returning to its natural ſtate, immediately 
after the fever is off. The cure is ealily per- 
formed by abſtinence, reſt, and dilution. | 


As an ephemera ariſes from an error in the uſe of 
the non-naturals, ſuch as a ſurfeit, drunken-fit, too 
much labour, violent paſſion of the mind, &c. it 
is evident that there is hardly any morbific matter to 
produce it; or if there is any, it may be ſoon and 
eaſily ſubdued by the fever, and expelled from the 
body. For this reaſon it is ſaid in the text, that 

matter is not the cauſe of it; yet if the error in the 
abuſe of non-naturals be great, a much longer and 
more dangerous fever may ariſe, as is evident from 
what was ſaid of the cauſes of fevers at Aph. 586. 
But as the ſymptoms attending an ephemera are al- 
ways ſlight, the cure is eaſily effected. by abſtinence, 
reſt, and dilution. Beſides, this ſimple method 
uſeful in the beginning of all diſeaſes ; and if sche 
kind of fever ſhould follow inſtead of an CY | 
this method wil never do harm. 


e DCCXXIX. 


1 F an ephemera i 18 protracted for ſeveral days, 

it is called a continual, not putrid fever; the 
cauſes, ſigns, and cure being the ſame, but it 
chiefly requires plentiful bleeding, and Pg 
, ee 5 


The ancients a called this fever a ſonochus non pPulris, 
becaule it is not attended with any figns which de- 
note any great degeneration of. the humours from 
their natural ſtate; but as the circulation of the 

blood! is accellerated in a ſynochus non. putris, and con- 
P 4 ſequently _ 
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ſequently an increaſe of heat, there is reaſon to fear 
* of the more fluid parts of the blood, and 
a coheſion of the other particles, whence an inflam- 
matory tenacity, (ſee Aph. 100, and 689) and all the 
conſequences of it, ſuch as inflammations of the 
viſcera, acrimony of the humours, &c. to prevent 
which, bleeding and cooling medicines are — re- 
commended, by which the fever is often inſtantly 
. as Galen proves by ſome remarkable in- 
ances. | 50 
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A P H. DCCXXX. 

T has been cuſtomary to call that continual 
fever a putrid ſynochus, which ariſes from 

cauſes ſomewhat greater than a ſimple inflam- 

mation; as an obſtruction of the viſcera, an 

obſtipation of the ſkin, and almoſt of all the 

capillary veſſels, but with an acrimony ſharper 


than in the preceding fever, and frequently of 
a particular kin 1 ; 


Buy the term putrid, the ancient phyſicians did not 
mean ſuch a corruption as that which ariſes ſponta- 
neouſly in dead bodies; but only ſuch a degenera- 
tion of the humours from their healthy ſtate, either 
before the fever, or by the fever itſelf, as to become 
unfit for a free and eaſy circulation through the veſ- 
ſels. This change of the humours which happens 
in continual fevers, inclines them to putrefaction 
properly ſo called: for it was demonſtrated at Aph. 
80 and 84, that by heat and ſtagnation, as alſo by 
violent motion, the humours turn putreſcent ; the 
acrid, red, and ſometimes fetid urine, che intolerable 
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ſmell of the inteſtinal feces, and the ſtinkmg ſwears, 
ſufficiently ſhew an incipient putrefaction at leaſt. 

Simple inflammation, &c.] Ey ſimple inflamma- 
tion, is here underſtood, when a phlegmon ſeizes ſome 
particular part from a topical cauſe, which, though 
the body is healthy in other reſpects, is often attended 
with a fever, for the reaſons given in the comment 
to Aph. 382. N'. 8. And likewiſe when inflamma- 
tory matter, depoſited in any particular part, occa- 
ſions a pluriſy, quinſey, phrenſy, or ſome other in- 
flammatory diſeaſe, together with a fever; yet the 
fever attending theſe diſeaſes cannot be always pro- 
perly called putrid, becauſe we do not find in all 
. theſe diſeaſes, at leaſt in the beginning, a great dege- 
neration of the fluids from their natutal ſtate. But 
if the whole maſs of blood, by an inflammatory len- 
tor, becomes leſs pervious, and to paſs with difficulty 
through the narrow extremities of the arteries, it will 
begin to ſtop in the fine veſſels of the viſcera; hence 

will follow a violent attrition and heat, which are 
_ enumerated in the following aphoriſm, among the 
figns of a continual putrid fever. 

But with an acrimony ſharper than, &c.] Sce what 
has been ſaid of acrimony at Aph. 586. But this acri- 
mony 1s altogether of a particular kind, and cannot 
be reduced to any known kind of acrimony, mani- 
feſting itſelf only by its effects, producing putrid fe- 
vers, and a wonderful change of the humours, even 
in the moſt healthy people. | 


AP H. DCCXXXI. 


Hs fever is known by a heat even un- 
ceaſy to the touch; by a pulſe not only fe- 
veriſh, but alſo unequal and irregular ; from a 
thick, red, turbid urine, and crude without any 
ſediment ; and from a hot ſanguine conſtitution, 


the age and habit of the patient. Es 
3 | The 


| 
| 
| 
| 

| 

| 
| 


or ſtraw- colour, in which ſubſides a light, uniform, 
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The putrid ſynochus, if diſtinguiſhed from one that 

is not putrid, and from an ephemera by the following 
ſigns. | | : ie | 

By a heat even uneaſy to the wand. Galen places 

the principal ſign of putrid fevers in their heat; for 


in other fevers, although great heat is perceived by 


the touch, yet it is ſoon overcome by the heat of the 
fingers, and ſoon after feels to be leſs ; but in con- 


tinual putrid fevers the heat frequently is mild in the 


beginning, but increaſing every moment, it excites 


an uneaſineſs to the touch, as if the heat came from 


a deep part of the body. Thoſe who have once felt 
this kind of pulſe, will be better able to diſcover this 


difference of heat, than to defcribe it by words. 


By a pulſe not only feveriſh, but alſo, &c.] By 
this ſign alſo a putrid fynochus is diſtinguiſhed from 
an ephemera, and a ſimple ſynochus : for in theſe the 


- pulſe is ſtrong, equal, and not much exceeding the 


quickneſs of an healthy pulſe ; but in a putrid fyno- 
chus, there is a greater quickneſs of the pulſe, tho? 
it is unequal both as to ſtrength and velocity. This 
inequality may proceed either from an inflammatory 


viſcidity of the blood, or from a particular acrimony 
wonderfully diſturbing the whole ſyſtem, whence 


great weakneſs, with a trembling of the pulſe, and 


other bad ſymptoms. But this inequality of the 


pulſe only may deceive one in the diagnoſis ; for the 


lame is obſerred in the cold fit of intermittents, and 


in and about the time of a crifis. 
From a thick, red, &c.] The urine is a watery 
lixivium mixing with waſhing out of the blood 


every thing that is diſſolvable in water, and therefore 


affords the beſt ſign to know the condition and altera- 
tions of the blood, and other humours. And as there 
is in a putrid ſynochus a great depravity of the hu- 


mours, there ought to appear a conſiderable change 


in the urine different from that in a ſtate of health. 
But healthy urine is clear, thin, and of a yellowiſh 


and 
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and white ſediment. In an ephemera and a ſynochus 
not putrid, the urine does not much depart from theſe 
conditions, except in a little higher colour, and ſome- 
times in a larger ſediment. When therefore the 
urine is ſo conditioned as deſcribed in the text, it is 
ſufficiently evident that it varies in all its qualities 
from healthy urine, being turbid, crude, and without 
ſediment ; hence we may juſtly conclude, that the 
blood and humours have undergone a great alteration - 
from their healthy ſtate; but ſee more of this at 
E. 734. 
And from a hot ſanguine conſtitution, &c. ] For 
in ſuch people there is a prediſpoſing cauſe, which, 
E. meeting with an occaſional or accidental cauſe, 
ſuch as hot air, violent exerciſe, drinking too much 
wine, &c. may excite a continual putrid | fever. 


\ 


AP H. DccxxxII. 
Pt H I S putrid continual fever i is diftinguiſhed 


into Ares kinds, homotonous, keeping in 
the ſame degree of ſtrength; epacmaſtica, or 
anabatica, continually increaſing ; and paracmaſ- 
tica, continually decreafing,. | 


This diviſion of continual francs is given us by 
Galen; but that the fever continues, increaſes or de- 
creaſes, i is beſt known from the quickneſs of the pulſe, 


the heat, and from an increaſe or decreaſe of the Iymp- 
{ps 


A p H. DocxxxI. 


| 0 57 theſe, the firſt is curable, is ccond is 
15 Fo of dan ger, and the third the leaſt 


AP H. 
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TAI S fever (730) is thought to be more 
= dangerous and fatal, as the pulſe is weaker, 
quicker, more unequal in ſtrength, more irre- 
gular as to time, and more intermitting in its 
ſtrokes, as the reſpiration is more difficult,. fre- 
quent and ſhort, with a great motion of the 
pinnæ of the noſe; and the greater uneaſineſs 
or pain ĩt cauſes about the vital viſcera, and the 
more 1rregular it is as to time; the more a ſenſe. 
laſſitude and weakneſs is perceived, the toſſings 
of the body more frequent, and the oftener the 
patient lies upon his back, with his limbs ex- 
tended ; the more the reaſon and paſſions of the 
the mind are diſturbed, the appetite impaired, 
and the digeſtion difficult; the redder, thicker, 
and more turbid the urine is, and the leſs the 
ſediment; or, as it 1s thinner, more watery, 
leſs in quantity, and more difficultly retained ; 
the more tremulous the motions of the muſcles, 
the more the patient ſtarts at the touch, plays 
with his fingers, and catches after ſomething 
about him ; the more ſorrowful the eyes look, 
and the more moiſt with involuntary tears. 


As the pulſe is weaker, quicker, &c.] The pulſe 
zs a fign of the particular condition of the heart, the 
quality, quantity, and motion'of the blood, and alſo 
of the different ſtate of the arteries, But to preſage 
any thing certain from the pulſe, it is to be obſeryed, - 
that the motion of the artery is liable to many altera- 
tions, which do not proceed from the diſeaſe, but. 
from the patient's „ſex, temperature, paſſions 
of the mind, ſeaſon of the year, and * 
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dition of the artery itſelf; for in children it is much 
uicker than in adults, but in old age ſlower. In 
at people it is weaker than in thoſe who are lean. 
If the alteration of the pulſe proceeds from the diſ- 
_ eaſe as the cauſe, then the following rules take place. 
Weaker.] For this denotes that the powers mov- 
ing the blood are diminiſhed, or elſe that there is a 
deficiency of the quantity of fluid to be moved, whe- 
ther from profuſe evacuations, or from the blood 
being accumulated in the obſtructed veſſels ; but as 
the attenuation and coction of the febrile matter re- 
quire a ſtrong circulatory motion, it is evident that a 
weakneſs of the pulſe is always a bad preſage; for if 
it is too ſtrong, it may be eaſily reduced by bleeding, 
and the remedies enumerated at Aph. 610; whereas 
it is often difficult to raiſe the vital powers, when they 
are too weak, | | 5 
Quicker, more unequal, &c.] For ſo much the 
more does it deviate from the healthy pulſe, which is 
naturally flow and equal. Beſides, this is the pulſe 
of dying people, and therefore denotes that the 
ſprings of life are finking. | 
As the reſpiration is more difficult, frequent, &c.] 
Hippocrates relied ſo much upon the breathing, that 
that he derives more of his prognoſtics from it, than 
from the pulſe. The reſpiration is ſaid to be diffi- 
cult, when it is performed with much labour, and 
always denotes that the lungs are not ſufficiently di- 
| lated, or that there is an imperviouſneſs of the blood 
through them from the right to the left ventricle of 
the heart; or that the blood moves with great celerity 
through the pulmonary veſſels ; or laſtly, that there 
zs a conjunction of ſeveral or all of theſe cauſes. A 
pain or uneaſineſs about the vital viſcera, or adjacent 
parts, is alſo a bad ſign. Hence Hippocrates re- 
marks, that a frequent reſpiration denotes pain or in- 
flammation above the diaphragm; but an irregular 
reſpiration affords a fatal preſage; that is, when it is 
not continued in the ſame manner, but at one time 
| 7 2 
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is ſtrong, and at another time obſcure. To this alſo 
belongs a ſobbing reſpiration, ſuch as we frequently 
fee in crying children; and he alſo condemns, in an 
acute diſeaſe, a mournful and groaning reſpiration; 
and likewiſe one that is hot and cold. | 
The more a ſenſe of laſſitude, or, &c.] Hippo- 
crates obſerves, that. ſpontaneous, laſſitudes denote 
diſeaſes, and when there is a great laſſitude, eſpecially 
in the beginning of diſeaſes, an imperviouſneſs of the 
blood may be juſtly feared. See what has been ſaid 
of weakneſs in fevers at Aph. 660, & ſeq. 
The toſſing of the body more frequent.] This is 
that reſtleſſneſs which obliges the patient to be con- 
tinually changing his poſture, in order to relieve a 
moſt troubleſome anguiſh; and is always a very 
bad fign, as uneaſineſs in ſupporting the diſeaſe is 
one of the beſt. n 


The patient lies upon his back, Sc] Hippocrates 
obſerves, that it is a good ſign when the patient lies 
in the ſame. poſture which he is uſed to in health. 
The beſt poſture is on either fide, with the arms, 
legs, and neck a little bent; for in this poſture lie 
moſt people in health. When therefore the patient 
lies ſtretched out upon his back, the poſition 1s that 
of a dead body, into which it naturally falls by its 
own weight, and therefore ſhews a total loſs of 
5 „ | 
The more the reaſon and paſſions of the mind are, 
&c.] The common people know this to be one of 
the worſt ſigns; for when the patient ſhews no fur- 
ther regard to his wife, children, or friends, every 
one gives him up as loſt. For this reaſon Hippo- 
- crates condemns a fierce anſwer from one of a mild 
diſpoſition, or has unuſual thoughts raiſed in his 
miad ; for this denotes that the common ſenſory be- 
gins to be changed by the diſeaſe, upon which the 

reaſoning and paſſions of the mind depend. _ 
The appetite unpaired, and the, &c.] From theſe 
ſymptoms we know that the chylopoietic viſcera are 
_— | injured 
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injured by the diſeaſe, and that the beſt aliments will 
nothing, if the patient has not ſtrength ſufficient to 
change them into his own nature. 
The redder.] That redneſs of the urine is a fign 
of heat, was obſerved before at Aph. 675. It was 
alſo proved at Aph. 675, that heat in fevers was 
owing to a violent attrition of the fluids againſt each 
other, and againſt the ſides of the veſſels ; and there- 
fore the greater the attrition, the redder the urine. 
All thoſe bad conſequences enumerated at Aph. 100, 
and 689, may be foreſeen, and particularly a dege- 
neration of the humours into a putrid acrimony. 
Hence the reaſon is evident why Hippocrates ranks 
very red . cloudy urine without a ſediment among the 
ſigns of a future delirium. „ 3 | 
Thicker, and more turbid the urine, &c.] For, 
as we ſaid at Aph. 731, ſuch urine greatly recedes 
from its healthy condition, and therefore ſhews that 
a great alteration is made in the humours by the fe- 
ver. But as the urine contains the water of the blood, 
with its ſalts, oil, and earth now rendered more acrid 
by attrition *, it is evident that the urine muſt be- 
come thicker when it is highly ſaturated with theſe 
contents; and the higher the fever, the greater is the 
attrition and tendency of the ſalts and oils of the 
blood to a greater acrimony ; and therefore the quan- 
tity of ſuch particles diſcharged from the body by 
urine ought to be ſo much the larger. But if all 
| theſe particles are intimately united together in the 
urine, they make it of a more or leſs intenſe red, in 
Proportion to the quantity of the oil intermixed after 
it becomes acrid : but if the contents of the urine are 
ſo great, or the proportion of its vehicle fo ſmall, 
that the particles diſſolved in the urine cannot be 
_ equally ſuſpended, it will become turbid and opake 
ſooner or later, according to the different quantity 
and nature of the contents, and the greater or leſſer 
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degree of cold to which it is expoſed. Thus by the 
winter's cold, the urine of healthy people becomes 
thick and turbid, but only by increaſing the heat it 
is rendered very thin and limpid. The ſame thing 
happens in hot weather, when the watery parts of 
the blood are diſſipated by ſweat, whereby the urine 
is rendered thus red and acrid, and ſometimes very 
quickly becomes turbid and opake ; but upon pour- 
ing hot water into it, becomes pellucid. But when 
thoſe particles which can no longer be ſuſpended in 
the urine ſeparate from it; if they are ſpecifically 
tighter than the liquor in which they float, they ſooner 
or later fall to the bottom, according to their ſpe- 
cific gravities; but when they are of the ſame weight 
with that of the containing fluid, or if the coheſion of 
the parts of the fluid is greater than can be overcome 
by the receding particles, they will then remain ſuſ- 
pended, and the urine will continue turbid and opake. 
Such urine denotes a violent attrition, an abraſion of 
the ſolids, a depravity of the humours, and that the 
oils and ſalts of the blood are rendered very acrid, 
and therefore ſuch an urine is a dangerous ſign in con- 
tinual putrid fevers. 8 5 
But theſe turbid urines are either diſcharged at 
firſt turbid, or clear and ſoon after turn muddy, and 
continue in this ſtate. Hippocrates calls theſe urines 
ſubjugal, becauſe they are like thoſe of cattle, and 
deſcribes it in the wife of Philinus, who lay ill of a 
fever on the ſourteenth day after lying in. © On the 
<«- eleventh day ſhe diſcharged a great quantity of 
* urine, which was thick and white; yet, after 
« ſtanding a long time, nothing ſubſided. In colour 


e and conſiſtencèe it was like that of cattle.” But he 


condemns ſuch urines in all caſes, for they do not 
appear but in fevers attended with dangerous fymp- 
toms. ' In his aphoriſms he ſays, ſuch urines denote 
Pains of the head, either preſent or to come; and 
in his prognoſtics, after ſaying that a thin yellow urine 
is a ſign of crudity, he adds, but thick urines are 
Wn more 
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more fatal. But the worſt conſequences are to be 


feared, if the urine continues many days without de- 


poſiting a ſediment; for if it ſubſides, we may hope 


for an happy event; as in the caſe of Pericles, 
epidem. 3. ægrot. 6. Such thick urines denote great 
crudity, and are therefore attended with certain dan- 
ger in moſt acute diſeaſes; and in ſlighter, a long 
continuance of the diſeaſe, and a difficult criſis. 

Or as it is thinner, more watery.] For ſuch urines 
denote thoſe parts of the humours to be retained in 
the body, which ought naturally to be evacuated by 
the urinary paſſages. This kind of urine is ſome- 
times obſerved, when the blood, rendered impervious 
by an inflammatory thickneſs, refuſes to mix with 


watery liquors, however plentifully taken; in which 


caſe, the liquors drank are immediately diſcharged 
by urine. See Aph. 712. 1 | 


Jlood is deprived of its diluent vehicle; ſuch urine 
is commonly ſharp, and apt to excite a ſtranguary, 


or a troubleſome inclination to make water, from 


the quantity of acrid ſalts it contains. It is alſo a 
very bad ſign if the urine runs away unknown to the 
>atient ; for then the brain is conſiderably injured, 
for which reaſon it feldom appears, but in delirious. 
phrenitic, and comatous patients. 2 

The more tremulous Lin motions of, &c.] For 


all theſe denote that the common ſenſory is injured; 


whence a delirium, convulſions, &c. are to be feared. 
(See more at Aph. 702, and under trembling in fe- 
vers at Aph. 627.) But Hippocrates is almoft the 
only phyſician who has remarked this ftarting at the 
touch; he calls it a flying from the phyſician's hand, 
and ſays it is a bad preſage. For when the phyſician 
4 his fingers to the patient's pulſe, he fuddenly 
natches away his hand, and if he is afked why he 
does it, the anfwer is, he knows not. There ſeems 
here ſo 8 an irritability in the common ſenſory, 
Vor. II. os.” 55 


Lefs in quantity, and more, &c.] Urine little in 
22 is alſo condemned; for it ſhews that the 


chat 
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that the whole is diſturbed, even from the ſlighteſt 


change of the nerves, and therefore conyulfions are to 
be feared. | 


The more ſorrowful the eyes. 1 1 he eyes uſually 
afford ſome of the moſt certain ſigns. in diſeaſes ; nor 
is this a wonder, as in healthy people they point out 


the various affections of the mind, and often the firſt 


attacks of diſeaſes appear earlieſt in the eyes. Hip- 
pocrates knew how to preſage a future delirium from 
the eyes, and it was nct without reaſon that he. pro- 
nounced, Oculi ut valent, ita totum corpus. It is 
one of the worſt ſigns when the eyes loſe their natu- 
ral luſtre, which depends upon a fulneſs of the veſ- 
ſels, and a continual ſupply of a very thin lymph, 
by which they are moiſtened and kept clean. Hence 
in dying people the eyes appear dry and duſty, from 
the want of this moiſtening lymph. The common 
people know this ſign, by ſaying, that the eye-ſtrings 
are broke, and that it is over with the patient. Hip- 
Pocrates, for this reaſon, made..it a bad and fatal 
ſign © for the eyes to be drawn aſide; for one to be 
leſs than the other the White to be red, livid, 
tor interſperſed with black veins; to be turned up- 
e ward, or to be prominent or hollow, &c.“ 
| Sometimes alſo it happens, that the patient s coun- 
tenance is ſorrowful, with or without tears, though 
the eyes do not appear dry or duſty; and if you aſk 
What is the cauſe of this grief, he denies that he has 
any. 9 is one of the worſt ſ ns, which I have ſome- 
times obſerved myſelf. . But lip pocrates, among the 
bad ſigns, mentions, the patient's ſleeping with the 
<< eye-lids open, ſo as to expoſe ſome of the white 
« of the eye, when this does not ariſe from a diarrhza 
s or purge, nor the Patient accuſtomed to fleep i in 
ec that manner.” _ 

Moiſt with involuntary tears.] T eſe : are the tears 
which ſo frequently appear in dying people, Hip x4 
crates condemns tears without a cauſe ; but i 
en * from hearing of their danger, or from. he: : 


ing 
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ing thoſe who are dear to them, it is rather a. good | | 
ſign, as they are then moved with the uſual paſſions =_ 
of the mind. Hence, in another place, he pronounces 1 
voluntary tears a good ſign in acute diſeaſes, but in- 
voluntary a bad, not only in fevers, but likewiſe in | 
other diſeaſes, except when they preſage a future 
criſis by a bleeding at the noſe, and the tears not 
attended with any 7 bad ſigns. His words are, in | 
thoſe who have an involuntary flux.of tears in. 
acute, and eſpecially in ardent fevers, in them we 
<< are. to expect a bleeding from the noſe, provided 
< they have no other pernicious. ſymptoms ; for if 
< there: are, they Proms: not an hemorrhage, but 
' <. deathi”;:;-" 
- Theſe are the principal ſigns which ſhew danger i in. 
continual putrid feyers, and "the greater number t 8 
are os ahele bag biens, the more fatal e ee 
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„ur when the patient is diſturbed f in his ; 
ſleep, and awakes worſe after it; when the 

body is diſcoloured with purple or livid fpots';. 

when the hypochondria are tenſe and, N 

the patient generally „ 


When the patient is diſturbed in his ſleep, &c. 
What miſchiefs enſue from want of ſleep, was fat 
before at 3 708, from which it is evident how 
much good may be expected from ſoft and quiet 
ſleep.” But when it is difficult and diſturbed, the pa- 
tient awakes in a fright; or if he lies in a profound 
ſleep, and upon waking; finds no refreſhment, but 

rather an increaſed wearineſs there are then bu 8 
ſmall hopes. Hence Hippocrates lays down the 
following as au uniyerſal rule in practice: When 
© fleep, occaſions pain or labour, it A fatal ſign 3. 
but if. it relieves, it is not ſo. 5 
8 ä When 


* 
Oo 
: * 
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When the body is diſcoloured with purple, &c.] 


What an ill ſign ſuch eruptions ate in diſeaſes, was 
8 at ap. he 3, where we treated of fe- 


ele puſtules ought to be Care- 


care 8 __ dcn che 
hypochondria, and thence derives many prog- 

as well with reſpect to the patient's recovery, 
as death. If the hypochondria is inflamed, un- 


e cqually fwelled, or painful, it is a ſign that the 


« diſcaſe is of a malignant nature.“ But he more 

condemns a diſtention of theſe parts from | 
-an inflammatory tumour, as it denotes the viſcera 
there ſeated to * Bins much injured, and either that 
ſudden death, or a dangerous ſuppuration is to be 
feared. He alſo remarks; that a tenſion of the hy- 
pochondrium on either ſide is ſometimes the ſign of 
a future nage from the noſe ; but then he ob- 
ſerves, that ſuch a tenſion is without pain or inflam- 
mation. It is therefore evident that a tenſion of the 
hypochondria with pain is always bad, although fome- 
times a ſalutary mc from the noſe in n che 
l may Ps ure miſchief. 
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: T em method of nne 13 deli- 
= vered at Aph. 598, is here to be varied 


- according to variety of indications. the violence 


of the h ems, * * 


. this 1 25205 1 Cas ers may be 
applied to particular caſes, one ought to know. what 
functions are injured, and what morbid changes m_ 
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in the ſolids and fluids; for from thence ariſe the va- 
rious indications of cure. In a putrid ſynochus the 
humours degenerate greatly from their healthy ſtare, 
ſometimes running into' an inflammatory thickneſs, 
and ſometimes into a diſſolved ſtate; and therefore 
the diſeaſe ariſing from ſuch oppoſite cauſes requires 


a very different method of cure. See Aph. 730. For 


there are two kinds of Synochi, both of them con- 
tinued, both of them corrupting the humours, and 
injuring the functions. The cure of the firſt con- 
ſiſts in bleeding, cooling glyſters, diluent. and atte- 
nuating medicines, &c. Of the —_— — raiſing the 
uiſhing powers, and expelling the latent malig- 
mani by ENS or at leaſt by a continued diapho- 
is. See Aph. 609 to 4. E 
But a difference in the cure will alſo ariſe from the 
different condition, age, ſex, and habit of the pa- 
tient, &c. but of theſe we have treated largely in the 


comment to Aph. 602. and in thoſe relating to the 


cure of fevers in general, and of ſuch things as re- 
lated to the different ſtages of fevers. "4 . 


4 H. DCCXXXVIL 


HE s E fevers were called Hynocbi by the 


ancients, and continentes by the moderns, 

becauſe they have no remiſſion of their heat; 

but they called continual remittent fevers by the 
name of Sinoches, or continued, 27. 
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MONGST js continual Wa the 
cauſus, or ardent fever, deſerves to be par- 
ticularly conſidered; becauſe of its N 
danger, and difficulty of cure. 


This fever is: called ardent, PIO the oreat hear 
that always attends it; but it has been es in 
our days to give the name of ardent to continual re- 
3 attended with a burning heat, and the 

1 bee enumerated in the following aphoriſm. Ga- 
n ſays, that an exquiſite ardent fever ftriftly keeps 
5 all the ſigns of an exquiſite tertian, from which 
ir differs only in not invading with a rigor or ſhiver- 


and in not coming to a perfect intermiſſion. 
For this reaſon he ranks an ardent fever not among 


the ſynochi or continent, but 1 the ſyneches or 
ur remittent N 5 e 
Pan e BY 
4 P H. Decx XXIX 5 
? 51 lt ef 2990 
\ HE chief, frmptoms: of this fever are a 
heat almoſt burning to the touch, unequal 
in different parts, but the moſt ardent about the 
vital viſcera, (often more mild in the extremi- 
ties, and even ſometimes a coldneſs there) the 
air itſelf breathed out being almoſt ſcorching; 
a dryneſs of the whole ſkin, noſtrils, mouth, 
and tongue; 2 thick, ſhort, and laborious re- 
ſpiration; a dry, yellow , black, parched, and 
Tough tongue; infarieble thirſt, ſometimes go- 


ing 
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ing off ſuddenly; an averſion to food, a nauſea, 
and vomiting ; an anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, and 
wearineſs; a ſlight cough, with a ſqueaking 
voice; a delirium, phrenſy, perpetual watch- 
ings, dozings, convulſions, and exacerbations 


of the fever on odd days. 


A heat almoſt burning to the touch.] Aretzus . 
' ſays, that in an ardent fever the heat is moſt burning 
and ſharp, and that the patient covets to touch eve 
thing that 1s cold ; but this heat is. rarely equally af. | 
fuſed throughout the whole body, except in the be- 
ginning; for it is a good ſign for the body to be 
equally warm and ſoft. But in ardent fevers there in a 
moſt intenſe heat about. the vital viſcera, and a more 
mild towards the extremities, or even ſometimes a 
coldneſs ; for as the febrile heat ariſes from the great 
motion of the humours from the heart, and the re- 
ſiſtance of the veſſels to the heart, thoſe reſiſtances 
will be increaſed, when the thinneſt fluids are diſ- 
ſipated by heat, and the remaining maſs thickened, 
it is evident enough that the blood cannot be pro- 
pelled to the extremities with due force, and in due 
quantity, and therefore the heat in theſe parts muſt 
be conſiderably leſs : and as the blood muſt circulate - 
through the lungs, while life continues, from the 
right to the left ventricle of the heart with a rapid 
motion, being now rendered more denſe, will ſuffer 


a greater attrition in the pulmonary arteries,” whence _ - 


an intenſe heat in the lyngs. The infpired air will 
anon grow hot, and as it is expired through the mouth 
and noſtrils, will be offenſive by its heat, as if it 
came from a hot furnace; and Aretæus does not 
ſcruple to ſay, that thoſe who are ill of an ardent 


fever, breathe out fr. „ 
A dryneſs of the whole ſkin, noſtrils, &c.] This 
is an effect of febrile heat, and ariſes from a diſſi- 
pation of the thin and watery parts of the blood, 
. 24 by 
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y which the blood becoming impervious, and ad- 
hering in the larger veſſels, diſtends them ſo, as to 
compreſs the adjacent ſmaller veſſels, and therefore 
the ſkin appears rough and dry. For the ſame rea- 
fon the eyes, noſe, mouth, and tongue are alſo dry. 
A thick, ſhort, and laborious reſpiration.] There 
are three periods in reſpiration, namely, that of in- 
ſpiration, expiration, and the intermediate ſpace be- 
twixt both. The thickneſs of the reſpiration re- 
ſpects the intermediate period; but the quicknefs 
and ſlowneſs Belong properly to inſpiration and ex- 
piration, Therefore a thick and ſhort reſpiration de- 
notes à quickneſs of inſpiration and expiration; a la- 
borious reſpiration, difficulty, and trouble in per- 
forming theſe contrary motions. See Aph. 734. But 
as the lungs are in a manner parched up by the in- 
tenſe heat, the blood will meet with great Ticulry 
in paſſing through the narrow extremities of the pul- 
monary artery, whence the patient breaths quick, 
and with ſo much labour, that he may receive the 
-agreeable coolneſs of the inſpired air. 
A dry, yellow, &c. tongue.] In a healthy per- 
ſon the tongue is always moiſt; but when there is 
an intenſe. heat, it becomes dry and rough. For the 
exhaling veſſels placed in the ſurface of the tongue 
being deprived. of their fluid, or being ſtuffed with 
impervious juices thruſt forward by the impulſe of 
the bloog,, will force out the extremities of theſe veſ- 
ſels beyond the ſurface of the tongue, and form that 
Foulneſs, which appears firſt yellow, then brown, and 
. og, and if — Dp _ time there is a great 
dryneſs the tongue will be rough and unequal, which 
Vb 
that the zlophagus, ſtomach, and inteſtines are in 
%% % th 212457 
©" Tnfatiable thirſt, &c.] Thirſt, as a febrile ſymptom. 
denotes an imperviouſneſs of the humours, or an 
acrimony, either faline, oily, bilious or alealine, or 
elſe that putrid excrements are lodged. in the firſt 
uy 7 | | * 5 | | paſſages. 
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paſſages. But in ardent fevers, thirſt ariſes from a 
diffipation of the thinneſt parts of the blood. When 
this intenſe thirſt goes off ſuddenly, it ſhews that the 
functions of the brain are injured, and is juftly eſteem- 
ed one of the worſt ſigns. See Aph. 637. 

An averſion to food, &c.] Bad fevers injure al- 
moſt all the functions of the body at one and the 
ſame time ; no wonder then that thoſe are depraved 
whoſe office it is to receive and digeſt the food. But 
all theſe ſymptoms more eſpecially attend ardent fe- 
vers, becauſe the humours fo much incline to pu- 
trefaction from the intenſe heat; and above all the 
bile, as appears from the fætid ſmell of the mouth, 
ſtinleing ſtools, &c. Hence the patient has an aver- 
fion to fiſh, fleſh, eggs, and the like, which ſponta- 
neouſly incline to putrefaction, and deſire nothing 
but water, and acid liquors. _ 5, ei 
An anxiety, reſtleſsneſs.] A difficult and laborious 
reſpiration always attends an ardent fever, and denotes 
a difficult circulation of the blood through the ſmall- 
eſt extremities of the pulmonary artery, and, 
therefore, it will be alſo accompanied with anguiſh. 
See Aph. 631, & ſeq. where we treated upon anxie- 

* 22s F e 
M earineſs. ] The ſenſe of wearineſs in fevers ſhews 
that the humours are moved with a moſt rapid mo- 
tion, or that the blood, being rendered n 
by an inflammatory thickneſs, paſſes with difficulty 
through the ultimate extremities of the arteries, as 
we ſaid before in the comment to Aph. 734. 

A ſlight cough. ]} Which may 2 from a tur- 
geſcence of the blood veſſels of the lungs diſtended 
un impervious blood; ſo as to Comprels the air vet. 
ſels, that rheir ſurfaces rub againſt each other; for 
cken there will be ſuch a dry and irfitating cough as 
we met with e ere 2H e 
Wich a ſchueaking voice.] This is the fhrill voice 
condemned by Hippocrates, and Which Hollerius 

makes ſo fatal a ſign, that he aſſures us, he 2 

ö ; _ 


= 
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knew one recover who had this voice. It ſeems to 
5 Pre from a dryneſs of the fauces. 


A delirium, phrenzy, Sc.] F or all theſe thew chat 
the brain is injured. © 
And exacerbations of the Rags) &c. ] Thar: Adem 
fevers have ſomething of the nature of intermittents, 
is evident from this, that when they are extended to 
a great length, | they afterwards change to inter- 
mittents. 45 


A P H. Dccxl. 


THE abs of an ardent fever is generally too 

1 much labour, long journies, the heat of 
the ſun, thirſt long endured, the uſe of heat- 
ing, fermented liquors, ſharp ſpices, exceſſive 
venery, immoderate fati . more ing. re oa in 
1 nme 7 * £ 


: * 2 


As che roximate chaſe of an erdlect "AMT is a df. 
pation of the more fluid and ſoft parts of the blood, 
producing inflammation, and great ſtrength of the 
vital powers, it is evident that the cauſes enumerated 
in the above aphoriſm are fuffictent to raiſe an ardent 
fever, even in the” moſt HeaRhy perſon. wg Aph. 


586 aaf, . 5 
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A E ark of a an . er is as n 
it very often kills on the third or fourth 
ay and ſeldom exceeds the ſeventh, if it is a 
| 8 cauſus ; it js often ſolved. by an hemor- 
from the noſe, which if. {mall on the third 
Burch day, is fatal; this may be foretold 
from 24 in n the neck, a bearineſs f in the tem- 
4 4 2 : 51 2 1 Ps ; 
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ples, a dimneſs or miſt before the eyes, a la- 
bouring of the precordia without a ſenſe of 


pain, involuntary tears without any other fatal 


ſign, a redneſs of the face, and an itching of 
the noſe ; and this hemorrhage is moſt ſalutary 
when it happens on a critical day ; ſometimes 
the fever goes off on a critical day by vomit- 


ing, ſtool, ſweat, urine, or a thick expectora- 


tion. An acceſſion of the fever, on equal 
days, before the ſixth, is a very bad ſign; a 
black urine, thin, and ſmall in quantity, is, in 
this feyer, fatal; a ſpitting of blood, and bloody 
urine are alſo fatal ſigns; a difficulty in ſwal- 
lowing is bad; a coldneſs of the extremities is 
one of. the worſt ſymptoms; a redneſs and 
ſweating of the face is bad; a ſwelling under 
the ears, not coming to a ſuppuration, is fatal, 
and ſo is a violent flux of the bowels. When 
the fever is attended with a trembling, a deli- 


rium follows, and then death; it often turns 


to a peripneumony with a delirium; that which 
ariſes after ſevere gripes of the belly is of the 
worlt kind: it is ſolved critically by a rigor. 
Since every fever, as we obſerved before, termi- 
nates either in death, health, or another diſeaſe, it 
will be of uſe to collect what obſervations the an- 
cients have made concerning the various event of 
this dangerous fever, and what changes happen when 


it tends eicher to a good or bad end. For thence 


may be had the beſt unte, and, at the ſame 
time, may be; derived, the curative indications. 


- -,;1t:very. often; kills on the third or fourth day, &c.] 
As there are; ſo, many, and ſuch- malignant ſymp- 
toms Fan den e. ardent fever, it is no won- 
if nature being overcome, ſhould, in a little 
2 | L | time, 
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time, ſink under the violence of the diſeaſe, and the 
patient expire. For malignant fevers, and ſuch 
< as are attended with the worſt ſymptoms, kill on 
the fourth day or ſooner ;” but thoſe of a milder 
nature may be ext:nded to the ſeventh, and, within 
this fpace, is an exquiſite ardent fever, limited by 


But the fourth day is often fatal, eſpecially if the 
exacerbations happen on equal days, for theri they do 
not fall out upon the third, but upon the fourth day. 
Thoſe fevers which are exaſperated on equal days, 
come to a criſis on equal days; but thoie whoſe 
« acceſſions happen on unequal days, terminate on 
< unequal days. But the firlf critical day of the pe- 
« riods terminating upon equal days is the 4th, . 6th, 
ce $th, 10th, 14th, ori e firſt - thoſe 4 _ 
«© minate upon equal days is the 3d, the 5th, 7th, 
* gth,' = 170 and 21ſt, &c. Hence Hip 
pecrates remarks, chat in violent, ardent fevers 
ſymptoms were worſt on the 4th day, attended with 
cold ſweats, a coldneſs of the extremities, which con- 
tinued livid and cold, and the patient, at the ſame 
time, without any ſenſe of thirſt. It is, therefore, 
evident, that the patient then was, as it were, in the 
agonies of death; and he obſerves further, that if he 
eſcapes that fit, he periſhes the next, namely on the 
6th day. But another difference ariſes with reſpect 
to che 4th day, for frequently the fits which happen 
Bn-#3qual days appear before their uſual time; thus, 
after tlie fit.of the firſt day, the patient ſeems to be 
w little reheved on the ſeeond day; but then on the 
beginning of the third day, er towards the end of 
the ſecond;a new fit comes on, and then che third fit 
appearing ſtill ſooner, falls upon the fourth day, in 
the beginning of which the patient frequently ex- 
pires; whenee, in another place, Hippeerates makes 
this obſervation, that if on che fbürth day the pa- 
tient has a fit like that of the third; he is in dam- 
ger“ Therefore, a violent, ardent fever "_— | 
fr, ES PEEL rs — . * 
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exceeds the ſeventh day; but a mild one may remit, 
and run out to a greater length before it terminates 
either in death, another diſeaſe, or in healtn. 
It is often ſolved by an hæmorrhage from the 
noſe, &c.] It is very probable that other hzmor- 
rhages may be likewiſe of ſervice; as blood diſ- 
charged by the hæmorrhoidal veins, or an eruption 
of the menſes; but a bleeding from the noſe is more 
frequent in ardent fevers, and the moſt ſalutary of 
all other evacuations, provided it be ſufficiently co- 
pious,” for a few drops on the third or fourth day is 
a fatal fign, and denotes that the violence of the fe- 
ver is fo great as to burſt the arteries in the noſe, 
and that the blood is fo thick, that it immediately 
hardens by the contact of the air. we 
This may be foretold by a pain in the neck.] This 
pain is not very acute, but ſomewhat obtuſe with a 
ſenſe. of tenſion; whence in the Coan prognoſtics we 
ate told, that thoſe who have a heavineſs in their 
<« head, and a pain in the ſinciput, with watchings, 
<« are to have a flux of blood, if there is a pain in 
ce the neck, and adjacent parts :” and, in another 
place, < if there is a .tenfion in the neck,” and 
again, that pains in the neck, and very red eyes, 
_«<'fignify an erruption of blood.” This ought tobe 
diſtinguiſhed, for a very acute pain in the neck often 
preſages a tetanos and convulſions. But this tenſion 
of the neck more certainly preſages a bleeding from 
the noſe, if it is attended with the figns following, or 
„ ͤ „ 8 
A heavineſs in the temples, and dimneſs, &c. ] For 
all theſe ſigns ſhew, that the impetus of the blood is 
deter mins towards the head, and, that by the burſt- 
ing of an artery in the noſe, an hæmorrhage may fol- 
low. But — — at the ſame time, the brain be- 
ing compreſſed by the quantity and impetus of the 


a delirmm, convulſions, and other bad ſymp- 
toms may be feared, -unlefs they are prevented by a 
ſuddenhemorrhage; yet a faithful obſervation — b 
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taught us, that if all, or ſeveral of theſe ſigns hap- 
pen, we need not fear theſe bad conſequences, but 
expect an hæmorrhage that will prevent them all. 
For the ancient phyſicians depended upon theſe ſymp- 
_ toms as certain ſigns of an approaching hæmorrhage, 
when they nr at a proper time, and did not 


ariſe from malignity in the fever, but from an irri- 
tation, or effort wt 8 to rg a criſis. Hence 
theſe ſigns were always ſuſpected if they appeared in 
the eee of acute diſeaſes, before — were any 
ſigns of coction. To theſe ſigns we may add, that 
preſaging a future bleeding from the noſe, taken from 
the pulſe only by the Spaniſn phy ſician Dr. Solano. 
This he calls the rebounding pulſe, which ſeems to 
be that ſort of pulſe which the ancient phyſicians call, 


dicrotos or double, when the artery in its dilatation 


{tricks the fingers twice, before the contraction, A 
ſyſtole follows. y 

And this bzmorchage 3 is moſt falutary when, Kc. 
In the comment to Aph. 587, it was proved, by ma- 
ny arguments, that criſis happen in fevers; but as 
our comment there ran out to a great length, I de- 
ferred treating on critical days to the opportunit ay . 


_ given us in this aphoriſm, wherein they are mention 


The ancient phyſicians carefully remarked thoſe . 
changes which happened every. day in diſeaſes, and 
diſcovering that the moſt conſiderable changes and 
evacuations, which either precede, accompany, or 
follow. a criſis, happen on this or that day of the 
diſeaſe, they thence c.lled thoſe days duretory or cri- 
tical, : But Galen obſerves, that 2 although criſes 
9 ſometimes happen on all days, yet they are not . — . 
in number on all days, nor equally, to be relied 
« on.” Whence it appears, that the ancients only. | 
called thoſe days critical, on which the greateſt num 
ber, and the moſt perfect criſes happened. Hence, 


the ſeyenth day was eſteemed the principal critical 


day; and Galen declares, that he could not num-. 


ers all the difeaſes which he had, ſeen come to 


2a criſis 
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a criſis on that day. Nor ought theſe critical days 
to be remarked merely becauſe there is a ſudden alte- 
ration for the better; but alſo becauſe, in the moſt 
dangerous diſeaſes, the patient dies upon theſe days, 
or ſome great alteration happens for the worſe. 
Hence Hippocrates' tells us, © that fevers come to a 
„ criſis on the fame days whereon people either ex- 
<* pire, or begin to recover.” r 
Nor is it any objection to this, that ſometimes, in 
the moſt dangerous fevers, the face of things are ſo 
diſturbed, that one can hardly perceive any thing re- 
gular throughout the whole, and that nature, being 
overcome, ſhould ſink under it after a ſhorter or lon- 
ger conflict. For in treating of a criſis at Aph. 387, 
we obſerved, that criſes do not happen in all fevers. 
Thus, in the ardent fevers deſcribed by Hippocra- 
tes, there was no critical ſign, no ſalutary bleeding 
from the noſe, nor any other diſcharge that is uſu- 
ally critical; but that they all died ſooner or later, 
and for the moſt part about the critical time. 
The legitimate, critical days are the 4th, 7th, 11th, 
14th, 17th and 21ſt, and hæmorrhages happening 
upon theſe days are moſt ſalutary; for when they 
happen on incidental, critical days, as the 3d, 5th, 
Fr gy gth, they are leſs ſalutary; but thoſe which 
happen on other days are altogether to be ſuſpected, 
and the ſame will alſo hold true of the other critical 
evacuations, „ 
It may pechaps be objected, that an evacuation of 
the morbific matter at any period of a fever is always 
ſalutary ; and that, therefore, the obſervation of cri- 
tical days is of no uſe. But we have ſhewn, that 
there is a material cauſe in all fevers which is beſt 
ſubdued and attenuated by the fever itſelf, ſo mode- 
rated, as to be neither too high nor too low; and 
chat this change of the morbid matter, requires a de- 
terminate time to be concocted and prepared for ex- 
pulſion. Beſides, this concoction or ſeparation of 
the morbid from the healthy humours is the work of 


nature 


ö 8 For w 
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nature only. For when a painful phlegmon F 


any part of the body, it is not in the power of the 
moſt dextrous anatomiſt to ſeparate the obſtructed 
veſſels without injuring the ſound parts; yet nature, 
by a mild * performs this ſeparation in a 
determinate 


PREY formed, fo, likewiſe evacuations in fevers, 
ore 


nature has ſeparated the morbid from the heal- 


thy, humours, can hardly be of ſervice; either be- 
cauſe they remove only part of the morbific matter, 
or elſe evacuate the healthy as well as the morbid 
humours. How dangerous it is to attempt a ſepa- 


ration of the morbific matter before the due time, 


evidently from. the ſmall-pox, wherein the 


appears een 2 
- * critical days of the ancients are in no fever more re- 


gularly obſerved than in this. For on the fourth 


day, the matter of the diſeaſe is critically depoſited 


on the ſurface of the body, the fever then abates, 
and all the ſymptoms not only leflen, but frequently 


Ade ld I believe h evident, de in fen 


certain intervals of time are to be obſerved, and that 
a careful obſeryation of them is of great uſe in the 


cure of fevers, leſt we ſhould do miſchief by unſea- 


ſonable aſſiſtance from art. At the ſame time we 
learn, that all evacuations, or conſiderable alterations 


that happen at other times, are not to be truſted, be- 


cauſe a log ſeldom ſafe, or generally alter the diſ- 


eaſe for the worſe. 


But thoſe critical days on | which criſes. moſt fre- | 
uently happened were alſo called, bytheancient phy- 


cians, indiceting days, as they point out what may be 
expected the next critical * the criſis does not 
work, there are certain changes happen, eſpe- 

cially in the urine, by which we 1 44 the fe- 


brile matter is now leſs offenſive. Theſe changes are 


called figns of concoction, and are always good | ad 
Wm as 


- 


pace of time. As, therefore, it is im- 
proper to open a phlegmon before matter is com-, 


nature is employed 


* 


* 


happen. 
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Jages in diſeaſes, upon whatever day they may 


But critical days were obſerved by the ancient 
phyſicians, not only becauſe criſes happened upon 


them, but alſo becauſe the changes obſerved on thoſe 


days point out what will happen on the following 
critical days. For this reaſon Hippoerates tells us, 
& that the fourth day 'is the index of the ſeventh; 
* the eighth, the beginning of the week following; 
© but the eleventh day is alſo to be conſidered, bes 


86 cauſe it is the fourth of the ſecond week; 10 


<« again, the ſeventeenth day is to be temarked 

5 that is the fourth from the fourteenth, and the 
tc ſeventh from the eleventh.” Hence i it is manifeſt, 
that every one of the critical days is an index of the 
critical day next following; thus, the fourth day may 
be an index to the ſeventh, and the ſeventh to the 
eleventh, &c. For this reaſon Hippocrates ſays, 
« When a criſis is to happen on the ſeventh day; 
< there is a nubecula in the urine on the fourth, and 
4 all other circumſtances favourable.” This is, at 
leaſt; a ſign of concoction begun; but when theſe ſigns 


do not appear on the fourth day, and the fever is 


attended with malignant ſymptoms, it is to be fearec 
that a bad criſis, or cath, will happen on the fourth 
day, unleſs the diſeaſe is very acute, and the fits 
happen on equal days; for then ſometimes the pa- 
tient dies on the ſixth day, though 1 it was indicated 
on the fourth; as Galen obſerves. Otherwiſe he af- 
firms, that the fourth day is, of its own nature, an 
index 'to the ſeventh, and that he knew this from 
obſervation in acute diſeaſes. ' | 
But the practical rules, relating toindicating Says) 
flickr fairly confirmed by the cates deſcribed in the 
idemics of Hippocrates. Thus Silenus had, on 
5 fourth day, al 5 ſigns that were bad, whence 
there was reaſon to fear à bad crifis on the ſeventh. 
Yet he did not die on the ſeventh, but lay ſpeechleſs 
and cold, and made no urine; but as the ſeventh 
"I II. R To =; day | 
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day is an index of the eleventh, all the bad ſymp- 
toms were increaſed on that day, and therefore death 
was to be expected, which indeed happened. Epidem. 
I. ZEgrot. 1. In another caſe he remarks, that all 
the ſymptoms were exaſperated on the ſeventh day, 
and that the patient alſo expired on the next critical 
day, that is upon the eleventh.. Ib. Ægrot. 12. Thus 
alſo the eighth, tenth, and eleventh the patient had the 
very worſt ſigns on the fourth day, and expired on 
the ſeventh. Epidem. 3. For although it ſometimes 
happens that people of a ſtrong habit, and in the 
flower of their age eſcape, both on the indicating 
and critical day, yet this very rarely happens; and 
then, unleſs the diſeaſe changes for the better, they 
expire on ſome other critical day. Thus it happened 
the woman who lay ill in the market- place of the 
Mendæ. All the ſymptoms were bad from the be- 
inning, but on the fourth day were exaſperated. 
On the ſeventh there were great reſtleſſneis, cold 
ſweats, &c. which ſeemed to indicate death on the 
eleventh day, yet ſhe ſurvived that day, though 
there were bilious vomitings, a coldneſs of the ex- 
tremities, and other malignant ſymptoms. On the 
following days every thing was changed for the worſe, 
and on the fourteenth day ſhe expired, even though 
an hæmorrhage from the noſe happened the ſame 
day, which nature had hitherto. attempted in vain. 
Epidem. 2. Egrot. 12. That ſometimes the fourth 
day is an index to the ſixth day, we are taught by 
the caſe of Philiſcus, who had all the ſymptoms ex- 
aſperated on the fourth day, with black urine, yet he 
expired not on the ſeventh but on the ſixth day. But 
Hippocrates obſerves, that the paroxyſms were upon 
equal days; hence appears the reaſon why he died ra- 
2 the ſixth than the ſeventh day., Epidem. 1. 
oh 1, „ . 
5 A nn all that has been ſaid, it is evident that the 
_ obſervation of critical and indicating times in diſeaſes 
s of the greateſt uſe, though there is no mathematical 


- 
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certainty in it; for which reaſon the ancient phyſi- 
cians were cautious in their preſages, inſomuch, that 
although they could foreſee death, they ſeldom pro-—- 
nounced the patient's caſe entirely paſt help, hoping 
that ſomething might be done for ' them to the laſt. 
But they are certainly in an error who imagine that 
the obſervation of indicating and critical days are 
_ uſeleſs, becauſe in ſome uncommon caſes the events do 
not perfectly anſwer to the preſages made by the 
phyſician from the doctrine of theſe days. 1 
But it is not to be imagined, that in the cure of 
diſeaſes it is ſufficient for the phyſician to obſerve the 
days in order to make a preſage, and commit all the 
reſt to nature. For to cure a fever, the morbific 
matter muſt be ſubdued, concocted, and rendered 
moveable, and fit for expulſion, by a due modera- 
tion of the. fever. Nor is this all; but when there is 
reaſon to expect a future bad criſis, art muſt inter- 
poſe to prevent it. This was the method followed 
by Sydenham, who always endeavoured to keep the 
fever under a due regulation, that is, by depreſſing 
it when too violent, and raiſing it when too languid, 
eſpecially towards the end, and by the uſe of cor- 
dials promoting the- critical ſeparation and expulſion 
of the morbific matter; ſo that this great phyſician 
Was not an idle ſpectator, but adiligent ſervant of na- 
ture. For a prudent uſe of ſuch means as ſerve to 
moderate the fever, can never diſturb the order of 
criſes and critical days. I have ſeen a copious bleed- 
ing from the noſe on the ſeventh day of the fever, 
even after the patient had been bled twice before. 
Sometimes the fever goes off on a critical day, &c.] 
All eyacuations on critical days are beneficial; but 
every vomiting and purging is not; but only that 
which happens after the ſigns of concoction, and 
upon a critical day, with great relief to the patient; 
for violent vomitings on other days are ſigns of ma- 
lignity, and a profuſe diarrhæa in ardent fevers is 


fatal. See Aph. 594, N. a & 739. Fe 
re Ot RY TT WY Sn ef Sweat. ] 
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. Sweat.} If it is warm, copious, and equally dif- 
fuſed | throughout the whole body, and on a criti- 


1 Altholigh by the urinary paſſages acri- 
monious humours are carried off, yet the matter of 
W the dileale very. rarely eſcapes this way, only, without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome other evacuation. Hippocrates 
remarks, at 4 laudable and copious. 5 
. fro N N and bilious ſtools, or a AY 


„ 


5 05 apt to to in 8 apillary arteries, by Ko 

e the e 5 will * be. ſtuffed u os ob- 
ſtructed with impervious blood; when, gr 4" Tn 
this fever inclines to health, and a ſpitting comes on 
we are certain that the impervious parts of the blood 
obſtructing the pulmonary veſſels, begin to be looſened 
and ade. But an 8 fever is ſeldom or ne- 
ver critically ſolved by a ſpitting alone. 

An acceſſion of 7 few gn qua days, before the 
firth, is a very bad ſign.] his.1 founded upon the 
obſervations Hippocrates, who condemns criſes on 
equal Gays, as they ate either bad, or at aſt imper- 
mo 11 for all the ſymptoms are worſt upon the fourth, 

bg cker vede generally \" hh the ns ee 

5 urine, thin and; ſar 
469 demns' black urine 
that he never ſaw: N regaver 5 voided ſuch urine. 
f But he thinks i it jeſs dangerous wben only the ſedi- 
ment is black, and ſtill much leſs when 0 47 a hlack 
cloud appears. Urine, uniformly black, and fetid 

\ Ei che fame time, 18 abſolgrly fatal; but if it is alſo 


* 
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thin, and ſmall in quantity, the danger is increaſed, as 
it denotes a gangrenous diſpoſition. Sf the humours. 

In ſuppreſſions of the Jochia, a great quantity of 
black urine is ſalutary: and, in the epidemics, there 
are ſeveral inſtances of patients who made thin and 
black urine, and yet recovered, ſo that black urine 
is not always fatal. Epidem. 3 Zgrot. 9 10, 11. & 

Epidem. 1. Egrot. 7. 9 525 

A ſpitting of blood, and bloody urine, are all 
fatal.] For theſe denote that the impetus of the blood 
is ſo great as to rupture the veſſels; and when the 
rupture happens in the pulmonary veſſels the danger 
muſt ſtill be greater. But bloody urine may perhaps 
ariſe from the ſaline and oily particles of the blood, 
rendered ſo highly acrid by the violence of the fe- 
ver, as to erode the blood veſſels of the kidnies, and, 
therefore, ſhews the very worſt degeneration of the 
humours. Beſides, thoſe hemorrhages. are newer 

; critical, like that from the noſe. -- | 

A difficulty in ſwallowing is bad. J. Boctuſs it de- 
notes a very great dryneſs of the organs af degluti- 

tion, and even ſometimes an inflammation of chem. 

Hence Hippocrates obſerves, < that a ſenſe of ſuffoe 

< cation, and an inability to ſwallow, - are bad gas | 

<--m fevers.” 

A coldneſs of the-earendiies i &c. ] When the 

extreme parts no more recover their heat, or at leaſt 

continue cold for a long time, we are then certain that 
the blood is fo thickened by heat, that it cannot be 
propelled to the. extremities, but continues to he 
moved only through the larger veſſels. But this eglde 
neſs ſometimes continues ſo long, that frequently the 


parts no more recover their heat, as happened to Plii=: | 


Liſcus, Silenus, and others, who all periſhed, | 25 
A redneſs and ſweating of the face is bad.] A Wok 
ſweat, equally diffuſed, is one of the beſt figns; but 
we here mean that obſerved in the face and head, 
ick e 112 in * pap, is ga- 


2 
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thering into drops adhere to the ſkin. See Aph. 394, 
Ne. 2. In fact, all partial practical ſweats = bai. | 

A ſwelling under the ear not coming to a, &c.] 
Fevers are ſometimes ſolved by parotid ſwellings un- 
der the ears, when they come to a kindly ſuppura- 
tion; for the febrile matter is ſometimes critically 
depoſited upon theſe glands. But theſe ſwellings 
often diſappear ſuddenly, the morbific matter returr - 
ing again into the blood, whence relapſes, and even 
death itſelf ; for, as we obſerved before, critical ſigns, 


.which do not terminate the diſeaſe, are, in ſome mea- 


ſure, fatal, or render the criſis more difficult; as 
they denote that the efforts of nature have been ex- 
erted to no purpoſe, which is one of the worſt ſigns ; 
-unleſs abſceſſes of the like kind appear in other parts 
of the body, or the matter of the diſeaſe be thrown 
off by other critical evacuations, as Hippocrates has 
well obſerved in his Coacæ Prænotiones, N“. 207. 
But a ſuppuration of parotid ſwellings is not always 
a certain ſign of recovery; for Hippocrates remarks 
that, in two patients, theſe glands ſuppurated, and 
yet they periſhed. The truth of this is alſo con- 

-firmed by other obſer vation. 
And ſo is a violent flux of the bowels.] We 
here mean that flux which is ſymptomatical and very 
-profule; for a critical flux often cures an ardent fe- 
ver. But when a great quantity of humours is car- 
riedioff by ſtool, before there are any ſigns of con- 
coction, the ſtrength may be ſo reduced as to prove 
Fatal to the patient in the end. See Aph. 386, 
—_——_— REBT 5 
When the fever is attended with a trembling, &c.] 
When we treated of a febrile trembling at Aph 627, _ 
it appeared, that the cauſe of theſe tremors was an 
imperviouſneſs of the fluids e the arteries of 
the encephalon. But as the more fluid parts of the 
blood are diſſipated in an ardent fever, and the reſt 
- thickened by heat, it is evident why tremors hap- 
pen. But if they are followed with a gas ek 
8 o 
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know that from the ſame cauſe the whole common 


ſenſory is diſturbed, and, conſequently, that there is 
the greateſt danger of death. RE 


It often turns to a peripneumony, &c.] Hippo- 
_ Crates pronounces a concourſe of theſe two to be a 
fatal ſign, when he ſays, © A difficulty of breathing, 


* anda delirium attending a fever that is not inter- 


«© mitting, are fatal.” Aph. 50. Sect. 4. But fee 


what has bean ſaid before at Aph. 739. 


That which ariſes after ſevere gripes, &c.] For 


this denotes that the inteſtines and meſentery are in- 
flamed, and that a gangrene may ſoon follow. Hence 
the reaſon is plain why Hippocrates condemns violent 
pains about the viſcera in acute fevers. 
It is folved critically by a rigor. ] Hippocrates ob- 


ſerved, that an ardent fever was ſolved by a rigor; 
but it is not every rigor that will do this, but only 


that which reſtores a free and eaſy circulation of the 
humours through the veſſels. For upon every acceſ- 
ſion of the fever, either upon equal or unequal days, 
a rigor attends, but then it is much lighter than that 
which is critical. Beſides, this ſalutary rigor muſt 
happen after the ſigns of concoction, and on a criti - 
cal day, and muſt alſo be preceded, or ſoon follow- 
ed, with critical evacuations. Thus a profuſe hæ- 
morrhage from the noſe is frequently followed with 


ſuch a critical rigor, which alarms the patient with 


yain fears of death, when, at the ſame time, it pave 

the way to health. For by this profuſe diſcharge of 
the arterial blood, the preſſure againſt the extreme- 
ties of the obſtructed arteries is ſo much leſſened, 
that the inflammation is reſolved by a retropulſion of 
the inflamed particles. See Aph. 400, N®. 1. But 
the time of the rigor ought allo to be obſerved in or- 
der to eſtabliſh a juſt prognoſis; for thoſe which hap- 
pen on the ſixth day make the criſis doubtful or dif- 
ficult, as appears from what was ſaid of critical days, 
Nut a rigor may ariſe from fatal cauſes, for when 
the impervious blood cannor be propelled to the ex- 


* - 
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treme parts, a rigor follows, With a coldneſs which 
is a very bad ſign in an ardent fever. Such rigors 
are condemned by Hippocrates, when he ſays, & A 

* coldnefs of the parts, not recovering t cit heat 
* from a rigor, is of dangerous conſequence.” The 
woman, who lay ill in the Mendæan maſke , had | 
+ 2 kind of rigor, and therefore FITS. 


A 2 by. DECXLI, 


Tse HP LE Ys being GY it ( in 
| not be difficult to know an ardent fever; 
nor will there be any room to doubt of its proxi- 
mate cauſe: for it ariſes from a diſſipation of 
the thinner and milder parts of the blood, by 
an inflammation throughout the whole body, 
While the patient was in full ftrength of body; 3 
hence alſo b be gener als bs aaa of 
its homies event. 75 


£ ; a © 


A P H. pecx Lali. 


5 Pi cure of an ardent 8 

1 4 pure, cool air, and frequently renew- 
ed bed-cloaths which neither ſtifle nor load 
the patient; to fit often in an erect poſture ; 
the drink to be plentiful, mild, demulcent, 
ſubacid, watery, and drank warm; the food 
10 be light and mealy, made from barley, 
oats, and tart fruits ; Deng in the beginning, 
11 there are ſigns of a plethora, and a particular 
inflammation ; i the heat is intolerable, : the 
ratefaction of the fluids too great, if a revul - 
fon is neceſſary, the ſymptoms urgent, and can. 
not be remoyed by any other remedy ; the re- 
peated uſę of miu, diluent, en antiphlo- 


ic, 
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giſtic, and cooling glyſters, as the degree of 

Pe coſtiveneſs, and revulſion indicate; the 
moiſtening of the body, by breathing a cool 
air replete with the ſteams of warm water; by 
waſhing the mouth and throat, bathing the 
hands and feet in water juſt warm; by foment- 
ing thoſe parts where the greateſt number of 
veſſels lie expoſed to the touch; the uſe of wa- 
tery, mild, nitrous, and agreecably; tart medi- 
cines, and fuch as gently looſen the belly, ſup- 
ply matter for the urine. and afford a vehicle 
for the ſweat, but without any acrimony; and 
ſuch as relax the contracted fibres, reſolve and 
dilute inſpiſſated humours, and int — acri- 
1 | 


A pure cool air, &c.] This i is ſo neceſſary, that 
without it all other means are ineffectual; for the 
heat in an ardent fever is ſo great about the vital 
viſcera, as to fear it ſhould coagulate the blood, 

and cauſe it to ſtagnate in the ſmalleſt pulmonary ar- 
teries, whence a fatal peripneumony, See Aph. 689 
Bed-cloaths which neither ſtiflle, nor, &c.} 
b y keeping the body too warm, the very intenſe — 
Sill be further increaſed, But ſee Aph. 605. Ne. 2. 
Jo ſit in an ere& poſture.] For by this means a 
delirium 9 be either prevented or abated. , See 
more in Aph. 610. 
10 5 e FRAN to be plentiful, mild, Kc. Jn cnder 
to. ſupply the watery parts of the blood, which are 
coat ally diſſipated by the intenſe heat and dryneſs | 
ich-always attends this fever, and to prevent. the 
—.— from beg wy wes into a putrid acrimony, 
— is always to be f in ardent fevers. 
be food to be light and mealy, &c.] We have 
1 75 directed every thing relating to the quantity _ 
ality: of the food, — of the time proper for 
it to be given in the comment Ss 599 to 602. 
3 | 


2 
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= Bleeding in the beginning, &c.] This ſeems always 
uſeful, i in an ardent fever, to abate the heat and im- 
petus of the fever; yet great caution is ſometimes 


: 5 required in the uſe of it. For when the blood be- 


gins to be impervious, and adhere in the capillary veſ- 
Is of the vital viſcera, there is indeed a burning 
heat about the præcordia, but at the ſame time a 
coldneſs in the extremities. In this caſe, phlebotomy 
will rather occaſion the death than the recovery of 
the patient. But if there are certain ſigns indicating 
the danger of phlebotomy, and in the mean time 
ſuch urgent ſymptoms ariſe as cannot be removed by 
any other remedy; as pleuritic pains, a burning heat 
in the head, and quinſey, then the lancer may be 
uſed, to prevent, it poſſi ble, the fatal conſequences 
of theſe inflammations. 

The repeated uſe of mild, diluent, and glyſters.] 
Theſe are of great uſe to waſh out the putrid fæces 
from the large inteſtines, to foment the parts, and to 
make revulſion from the ſuperior, Beſides, the diluent 
antiphlogiſtic liquors injected, will be abſorbed by the 
the meſeraic veins, and mixed with the blood, which 
will by this means be diluted and attenuated; 3 and 


alſo obſtructions and inflammations of the liver pre- 


vented, Which the intenſe heat in this fever is very 
apt to Produce. The moſt emollient glyſters only 
— to be uſed, as the intention 1s to dilute and relax ; 
for aerid vides would occaſion a teneſmus, and ſoon 
be rejected. Water only, with 'oxymel and nitre, 
will ſuffice for this purpoſe, or thoſe may be added 
to emollient decoctions. Such glyſters ought to be 
injected three or four times a day, retained as long 
as poſſible, and continued till the internal heat we. 
aryneſs abate; but when theſe" abate, they muſt be 
lad aſide, for fear of weakening the body, and 


thereby prevent the fever from ſubduing and | expel: 


ling the morbiſc cauſe. | 
The moiſtening of che Aye Kc. Theſappl 


E 
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phyſicians, who mitigated the worſt ſymptoms of an 
ations fever by the uſe of them: for by all theſe 
means the internal and external parts of the body 
were prepared to make thoſe critical evacuations 
which happily terminate an ardent fever. pb: ae 
The uſe of watery, mild, nitrous, &c.] All theſe 
things are extremely uſeful, both as drinks and me- 
dicines. Nitre is added, as it is the lighteſt of all 
ſalts, and the beſt reſolvent of inflammatory thick- 
neſs in the humours. Half a dram, or more, diſ- 
ſolved in a pint of theſe drinks will ſuffice ; for if 
given in too great a quantity, it may increaſe the 
motion of the humours by its faline ſtimulus. It is 
alſo the property of theſe medicines to looſen the 
| bowels, which is always of ſervice in this fever. 
But as an ardent fever is frequently ſolved by a 
bleeding from the noſe, and as this bleeding is ſome- 
times ſo profuſe as to endanger the patient's life, I 
ſhall here add the proper method of ſuppreſling it, 
having already treated of the cure of the other cri- 
tical evacuations under the ſymptoms of fevers. 
Bleeding has been recommended in this caſe, but ir 
is hardly ever proper, and Sydenham laid no ſtreſs 
upon it. Ligatures to the limbs, ſo as to compreſs 
the 'veins, but not the arteries, have been found 
uſeful ; for by theſe the return of the blood towards 
the heart is retarded, and time given to the arteries 
to contract themſelves by their own elaſtic force. 
Galen recommends the application of large cupping- 
glaſſes to the hypochondria, to the right, ares A 
right noſtril bleeds, &c. conta. > 2661 
— Sydenham ſtilled the too great impetus of the 
blood by anodynes; and then by giving a purge, 
prevented the return of the bleeding; and when this 
. attended, he gave purges in fevers ſooner 
aan he otherwiſe uſed. 5 
But in this caſe I have always uſed a ſolution of 
"white vitriol, which has never as yet failed me. A 
tent moiſtened in that liquor, and thruſt up the noſe 
8 | as 


% 
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2 fr as poſſible, effectually ſtops this bleeding. It 


muſt be left in the noſe wr ger Aeg or till it 
falls out of itſelf. x | 
In the mean time, care muſt be cen not to ſup⸗ 
preſs the hæmorrhage too ſoon. While the pulſe 
continues full, the extremities warm, and a red co- © 
Jour appears in the face and lips, there is no danger; 
but when the pulſe begins to fluctuate, the face turns 
pale, and the — collapſe, the bleeding ought then 
to be ſuppreſſed. It frequently happens, that a ſud- 
den and profuſe hæmorrhage from the noſe is fol- 
lowed with a fainting, and then ſtops 3 nature per- 
forming that which is imitated by art in the cure of 
acute diſeaſes, _— pony Is taken away till Þ: _ 
tient 4 N 


1 APH DCCXLIV. 


Te theſe, if one adi what das bern Bid d un- 
der the general rules for the cure of acute 
fevers and their ſymptoms, and what is to fol- 
Jow of ſuch acute fever as threaten the deſtruc- 
| tion of ſome particular viſcus, he will clearly 
perceive all the remedies that are 5 

8 eee andent fever. 2 


We N e eld, in "has precoding — 


ſuck things as chiefly regard the cure an ardent 
Fever; the reſt have r 82 
| WY cure r . in meg” 


Ar . pccxlx,. 


B*: 1D E 8, the Pry. titles * 
fſerers, which do but occur, may be 
underſtood from what has 2. hitherto faid-; 
= Seat eee to W 


tom, 


= 
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tom, or are the effects of ſome other acute diſ- 
eaſe. | 2 | 


* 


For we firſt treated of thoſe fevers which run 
through their periods without any intermiſſion, as 
the Hynochi, which were diſtinguiſhed into putrid and 
not putrid; but when ſuch a fever terminates within 
the ſpace of twenty-four hours, it is called an ephe- 


mera. It is therefore evident, that all continual fe- 


vers may be reduced to theſe three claſſes: but if any 


of the viſcera are at the ſame time inflamed, it then 


belongs. to ſome of the inflammatory diſeaſes, con- 


cerning which we ſhall treat hereafter, But as an ar- 
fever is one of the worſt kind of thoſe which 


dent 


have no intermiſſion, but only fits of remiſſion and 
exacerbation, it evident that the cure of an ardent 
fever will direct us to the cure of one of the like 
kind, which is not attended with ſo many and ſo 
ſevere ſymptoms. All the other different kinds of 
fevers to be met with in authors, are uſually taken 
from ſome troubleſome ſymptom which attends them, 
as aſodes from a continual nauſea and anxiety, and 
epiala from a continual rigor, &c. Here the dif- 
ference of the cure ariſes from the fymptom, from 
which they derive their name. But when a particu- 
lar acute fever attends ſome inflammatory diſeaſe, or 
follows from it as the cauſe, it is evident enough, 


that the cure muſt depend upon a knowledge of that 


diſeaſe. Nothing therefore remains to complete the 


hiftory and cure of fevers, but ro add ſomething 


concerning intermittents. 


1 


tet cc 


* : * 
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of InTzamTTING Fevers, 


APH DECXLVI. | wm 


T H E defanition: oh an —— —— 


was given at Aph. 727; the diagnoſis is 


ſelf evident, and the diſtinction of it into va- 
rious claſſes is eaſy, as it depends only upon 


the different times which intervene between 


each paroxyſm; but ſometimes an exquiſite ſep- 


tenary mitten wr as I PR, e 
een. 
<7] E12 It | 
{Quotidian, erin; and quartan fevers are — 
bur thoſe which have a longer interval between each 
paroxyim are very rare. Let Hippocrates takes no- 
tice of fevers returning every fifth, ſeventh, and ninth 


day. Schultzius and Amatus ee have col- 
led any oak ren wat. e 5 


hy Ar H. DECXLVIL . I 


Tr. mull however be obſerred; cha imermit· | 
ting fevers in general are either vernal, in- 


vading from February to Auguſt, or autumnal, 


Which prevail from Auguſt to February again. 


This diſtinction is neceſfary on account of their 
various natures, ſymptoms, duration, events, 
and cure; beſides one intermittent drives away 
another. | 


Vernal or 1 For though theſes fevers 
bear the ſame name, and keep the fame periods, yet 
_ hey differ greatly both in the EY and in the 

cure. 
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cure. Hence Sydenham was perſuaded that vernal 
and autumnal fevers differed from one another, even 
eſſentially in their own nature; and affirms that no- 
thing certain can be laid down in regard to the prog- 
noſis and cure, without attending to this difference. 
Beſides, vernal intermittents are always falutary, and 
ſeldom of long duration, even though they are treated 
improperly; but autumnal intermittents are often 
not without danger, and frequently prove fatal to 
thoſe who are advanced in years, or are of a bad 


habit of body. 


A H. DecxLVIII. 


3 


Mersrer, intermitting fevers, in the begin- 
1 ning of autumn, frequently put on the ap- 
pearance of continuals, on account of the length 
and reduplication of their fits; when at the ſame 
time their nature and cure are widely different. 


. Celſus obſerved the ſame, when he ſays, that 
<« the fits of intermittents are ſometimes ſo irregular, 
& that neither their durations nor intermiſſions can 
be obſerved.” In this ſtate the patient is never 
free from the fever, and is often miſtaken by the un- 
ſkilful for a continual fever, and treated in the ſame 
manner. It is of great importance in practice to be 
able to make this diſtinction, becauſe neither bleed- 
ing nor other weakening remedies are uſeful in theſe 
fevers which' belong to the tribe of intermittents, tho“ 
they put on the face of continuals. Sydenham ſcru- 
pled not to give the bark in theſe fevers, and witn 

N ſucceſs, which yet in continual fevers is of 
nous, FFF 
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A * H. DCCXLIX. 


1. 


,. 2 wearinefs, weakneſs, coldneſs, tremy 


bling, ſhivering, and paleneſs of the extremities, 


a dithcult reſpiration, an anxiety, a nauſea, vo- 


miting, a quick, weak, and flow. pulſe, with 
Intenſe thirſt. The more violent and numerous 


theſe ſymptoms are, the worſe the fever; andaf- 
terwards the heat and all the other ſym ptoms in- 

creaſe. This is the firſt ſtage of an intermitting 
fever, anſwering to the increaſe of a continual, 
and is much more dangerous than the other 


The urine at this time is generally crudde 


e In opening the bodies of thoſe who 
have died in the cold fit, after difficulty of 
breathing, fighings, and great Duggifhneſs, I 
have found thick blood impacted in the lungs, 

and then the pulſe is always ſmall, quick, and 
Kerr. Harv. Exercit. Anatom. cap. 1627 + 15 


— 
that 3 


From moſt. of theſe ſymptoms i it is evident, that 


not only. the free motion of the ſpirits Fopgh, the the be 


nerves is interrupted, but that alſo che vital fun 


are diſturbed; for the coldneſs of the extremities, as 15 f 


we ſaid before at Aph. 621, Pa a leſs attrition 

* fr Sor and .humours againſt each other, and 
Lale hen the fluids Ragnare about the ex- 

the heart will be leſs Roden - 

ptied, and therefore a leſs eee 8 

fluid i emp the cerebellum, | | _— 
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| ＋ H Is cold fit is eilte by another, which | 
begins with heat, redneſs, a ſtrong, large, - 
and more free reſpiration, leſs anxiety,” a larger 
and ftronger pulſe, great thirſt, and great pain 
in the head and limbs, the urine being gene- 
rally red. This ſtage anſwers to the acme or 
: height of continual fevers. | 


; 5 2 APH. DCCLI. 


An T laſt ther generally enſues a penn {weat- 
ing, with a remiſſion of all the ſymptoms, 
the urine appears thick, and depoſits a ſediment 
like brick-duſt ; the patient falls into a ſleep, 
the fever goes perfe&tly os and leaves a laſſitude 
ans weakneſs. - 


A P H. Decl. 


B U T —— Fa 1 frequently irn into 
thoſe of the acute and dangerods kind, 
which is chiefly owing to too great an heat ond: 
gion of the humours. = 


= That intermitting fevers are naturally inclined to 

make this change, was ſaid before at Aph. 748, and 

more eſpecially when they were epidemical : but 

even perfect intermittents, which regularly keep to 

their periods for a time, do likewiſe ſometimes change 

. Into continuals, if the patient is kept too hot,, Te 
takes heating medicines, . 1 
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A H. DccLIII. 


AN intermitting fever in running through 
theſe three ſtages, greatly injures the ſmall 
fibres of the veſſels and viſcera, by the ſtagna- 


tion, obſtruction, coagulation, Propulſion, re- 


ſolution, and too great attenuation of their 
fluids; hence the veſſels are weakened, their 
humours become morbid, being chiefly vitiated 
with that kind of diſorder, which ariſes from an 
imperfect aſſimilation and unequal mixture of 
the humours; from all- which an acrimony 
ariſes, Hence alſo there is a great diſpoſition 
to profuſe and weakening ſweats, the more viſ- 
cid parts of the blood tranſpiring through the 
pores ;/ then the urine is ſurpriſmgly thick, tur- 
bid, oily, and like that of. cattle, the faliva is 
alſo thick; hence the blood weakened, diſſolved, 
and hardly coherent, being thus deprived of its 
fluid parts, the remainder will be acrid and 
thick ; and therefore, from a relaxation of the 
and from a lentor and acrimony of the 
humouſs) intermittents of long continuance 
otten | terminate in chronical diſeaſes ; as the 


ſeurvey, dropſy, jaundice, leucophlegmatia, 
ſcirrhous tumours of the abdomen, and all the 
; apa which may follow from thence.” 


Nh attentively nde every chin, that 
the three ſtages of intermitting vers, 
= reality underſtand all the Various effects pro- 
duced in the body from theſe fevers : for in the cold 
fit the ſolids become rigid, and conſequently the co- 
hefion of their parts muſt be then greatly increaſed ; 


"bub IF the ſucceeding heat at are relaxed, and the 


of 4 ; _-» 7 velomity 
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velocity. of the circulation being increaſed, the fluids 


act with a greater imperus againſt the ſides of the 
veſſels, and diſtend them; hence the whole body, 


which before looked pale and contracted, now ſwells | 
and looks red. By theſe changes often repeated, the 
ſtrength of the ſolids muſt be greatly diminiſhed : 


for even the hardeſt wood, by often bending, breaks, 
and the ſtrongeſt ſprings, by theſe means, loſe all their 


elaſticity. It it be likewiſe conſidered, that in the 
cold fit the humours ſtagnate, and that the blood in 


the larger veins and finuſes about the heart tends to 
concretion, and being thus rendered impervious, ob- 
ſtructs the veſſels, and muſt then paſs with difficulty 


through the extremities of the arteries. Hence the 


ſolid fibres compaſſing the coats of theſe veſſels will 
be ſtretched, and conſequently weakened. See Aph. 
25. N'. 3. But during the hot fit, the ſtrongly co- 
hering particles of the blood are fo attenuated and 


reſolved by the increaſed force of the heart and action 


of the veſlels, as to paſs through the extremities of 


the arteries into the veins, whereupon the fit ter- 


minates, and the circulation becomes free and 
As it is therefore evident that the ſtrength of the 
ſolids is weakened' by intermitting fevers, it is no 
wonder that a morbid degeneration of the humours- 


ſhould follow, eſpecially ſuch as proceeds from an 


imperfect aſſimilation and mixture of their parts. Thus 
in the hot fit, the formation and concoction of the 
chyle, ſo neceſſary to moderate the acrimony of the 
blood is impeded, and the digeſtion of the aliments 


is alſo deficient, even in the intervals of the fits, 


from this weakneſs of the ſolids, and degeneration of 
the fluids. See Aph. 100. e ee BOLT e 
From all theſe cauſes there is a great tendency to 
profufe and weakening ſweats; for the red parts of 

the blood are diſſolved by theſe fevers, as is evident 


from the pale colour of thoſe who have been long 


afflicted with them; ſo 1 not only the watery parts 
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of the humours, but even the viſcid parts of the 
blood itſelf, when diſſolved, may be ſometimes diſ- 
charged by ſweats. For our aliments firſt aſſume 


the plaſtic nature of the ſerum, which ſo eaſily con- 
cretes by an increaſed heat; and naturally no ſuch 


humour 1s expelled from the body, either by urine or 


ſweat. But the veſlels being weakened, and the cu- 


taneous pores relaxed by profuſe and long continued 


ſweats, the thicker humours may be expelled by theſe 


paſſages, and even thoſe particles which ſupply the 
matter of the chyle, from whence great weakneſs muſt 


low. 


The urine is ſurpriſingly thick, turbid, &c.] For 


by heat and an increaſed circulation the oily and ſa- 
line parts of the blood acquire a greater acrimony, 


and at the ſame time a great number of particles are 


' abraded from the ſolids ;. therefore the urine is thick 


and turbid, being now more plentifully ſaturated 
with contents. For this reaſon the ſaliva is likewiſe 


* thicker and more abundant. See Aph. 100. ' 
Hence the blood weakened, diſſolved, &c.] As 


a weakneſs of the ſolids and a diſſolved ſtate of the 
fluids diſpoſe to cacochymy, it is not to he wondered 


that intermitting fevers of long continuance produce 
' various chronical diſeaſes, as the ſcurvy, dropſy, &c. 


But a ſwelling of the legs is no bad ſign, nor did Sy- 


dienham eyer eſteem it as ſuch, being taught by ob- 
ſervation, that the fever went off in proportion: as 


this ſymptom advanced. This ſwelling therefore does 
not ſeem to ariſe from mere laxity only, but from a 
part of the morbific matter alſo depoſited upon theſe 
parts. Medicated wines of bitter ſtrengthening me- 
dicines uſually remove this diſorder, with gentle fric- 
tions of the Iwelled part. 
It is demonſtrated in our medical inſtitutes, that 
the venal blood returning from the pancreas, ſtomach, 
omentum, ſpleen, and meſentery, is collected in the 


trunk of the vena portarum, and from theſe diftri- 
buted by the converging branches of the ſame veſſel 


throughout 
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throughout the whole ſubſtance of the liver. It is 
therefore evident that obſtructions may be eaſily 
formed in this viſeus by thick blood, becauſe it is 
obliged to paſs through narrow arterial veſſels, with- 
out any new force from the action of the heart. From 
the ſame cauſe obſtructions may ariſe in the other 
viſcera of the abdomen, which ſometimes change into. 
ſcirrhus tumours, hardly poſſible to be afterwards re- 
ſolved. But it is in the mean time to be obſerved, 
that tumours of the abdomen ariſing from inter- 
mitting fevers are not always of 1 conſe- 
quence; for Sydenham has obſerved, that a ſwellin 
of the abdomen in children, after long continu 
autumnal agues, is a ſign that the diſeaſe will go off 
in a ſhort time, | 


AP H. DCCLIV. _ by 


UT. in other reſpects, if intermittents are. 
not of the malignant kind, they diſpoſe the 
body to long life, and free it from obſtinate 
diſeaſes. | | 


A long continued quartan emaciates the body, all 
the fat being diſſolved and carried off by urine and 
other emunctories, even as much as by mercury it- \. 
ſelf, or ſudorific decoctions; whence there is almoſt * 
a radical change of the humours, and conſequently. 

a removal of the moſt obſtinate diſorders, after they 
have been in vain attempted by the moſt proper 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
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medicine. | \ 
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AP H. Dcclv. 


H ENCE, after an accurate examination of 


the whole hiſtory of intermitting fevers, 


their proximate cauſe appears to be a viſcidity of 


the arterial blood, and perhaps an inaCtivity of 
the nervous fluid, both of the cerebrum and 


cerebellum, deſtined to the heart, ſome other 


cauſe afterwards ſupervening which excites a 
quicker and ſtronger contraction of the heart, 


and a reſolution of the ſtagnant matter, 


A P H. DCCLVI, 


GINCE therefore this order of the ſtages 
always takes place in intermitting fevers, it 


ſeems evident that he who can remove the firſt 
period (749,) aud the firſt cauſe (755,) is alſo 


able to remove the whole paroxyſm, 
ZZ APH. DCA. 


\ /{ Orcover, as an infinite number of cauſes, 
and thoſe even very flight, may produce 

the firſt ſtage, or cold fit of an exquiſite inter- 

mitting fever, and its proximate cauſe ; and as 


many ſuch cauſes may be bred, increaſe, and 


come to maturity in a certain: time, in all the 
fluids formed and ſecreted in the body; it is 


therefore more difficult to diſtinguiſh, out of an 
infinite number of poſſible cauſes, the real and 


true cauſe, than to find out one that is poſſible; 
to account for the periodical returns of theſe fe- 
vers, agreeable to the Jaws of the animal œco- 


nomy, 
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nomy, as will appear to any one who examines, 
into the matter. | 15 


Wie come now to that which has tortured the rea- 
ſon almoſt of every phyſician, namely, why the fits 
of intermitting fevers return at certain periods, while 
continuab run through their whole courſe without in- 
F from the b. ginning to the end of the 

eaſe, 


© Sydenham was of opinion, that the difference be- 


tween continual and intermitting fevers chiefly con- 
ſifted in this, that intermittents perform the ſame thing 
by parts, and at different times, which continuals per- 
form by one uninterrupted febrile motion: hence he 


judged that nearly the ſame time was required in 


changing, ſubduing and expelling the febrile matter 
in an intermitting, as in a continual fever, which 
uſually performs its courſe in fourteen days, or three 
hundred and thirty-fix hours; he therefore believed 


that the like number of hours were required in a a 


guartan to throw off its matter in the ſpace of fix 
months. But there here remains a great ey" 
ſince the reaſon does not appear why intermitting fe- 
vers {hould perform that at ſeveral times, which a 
continual fever does in one uninterrupted courſe. 
Does an intermitting fever ſubdue and expel part of 
the febrile matter in every paroxyſm? Or is it all 
ſubdued or expelled by every fit, and renewed again 
in a certain ſpace of time to produce a new one? 


| Theſe are ſubtle ſpeculations, which ought to be in- 


13 


uired into with the utmoſt care, as far as faithful 
Seer een and juſt reaſoning will conduct us ia mat- 
ters of ſo much obſcurity. | Rs DE 

Sydenham has obſerved, that in an acute fever, which 
uſually went off by proper treatment with a mode- 
rate ſweat in fourteen days, if purges or glyſters 


1 


were unſeaſonably uſed, a new fever was kindled _ 


again in a day or two, which ran through other four- 
teen days, and required the ſame method of cure 
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with the former; the febrile matter not being duly 


evacuated aer critical ſweat. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for imperfect criſes to happen; but then 
the returns of the paroxyſms never keep up to any 


certain period of time, like that of intermittents. 


Beſides, although part of the morbific matter may be 
expelled at each paroxiſm, yet no reaſon appears why 
the quantity or activity of what remains, ſhould be ſo 
increaſed in the intervals of the fits, as to produce a 

uotidian in twelve, and a tertian in thirty-ſix hours, 
Kc. But we know that the bark will prevent the 
future paroxyſms, without producing any ſenſible 


eyacuation, ſo that the cure of the intermittent can- 


not 'be aſcribed to an expulſion of the morbific 
JJJJJJVJVJJJJVVVVV dtp 
The like difficulties ſeem to ariſe, if we ſuppoſe 
the febrile cauſe to be expelled at every fit, and that 
new. matter accumulated in the intervals occaſions 
the fit next following. It is certain that people af- 
flicted with a quartan, find themſelves perfectly well 
a quarter of an hour before the fit; yet that mor- 
ific matter muſt be preſent, which ſoon after excites 
ſich great diſturbances. nes; V 
But although corrupt humours, and many other 
cauſes enumerated at Aph. 586, may excite a fever; 
and that the like cauſes may therefore produce various 
fits of intermitting fevers, yet theſe alone will. not 
be ſufficient. Something more is required, as will 
appear from. the following obſervations. One who 
has been ill with an autumnal tertian, and has been 


free from it for ſome days, if he eats a large quantity 
of ſalt or dried bacon, or if he expoſes himſelf to 


the injuries cf the weather, the fever often returns 


again, and obſeryes its former periods; and thoſe 


afflicted with a vernal quartan, from the like errors 
when the fever is off, may ſuffer a return of the quar- 
tan. There 1s therefore, in ſuch patients, a latent 
diſpoſition to produce in one a tertian, in the other a 


quartan fever; and therefore theſe different inter- 


mittents 
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mittents do not ariſe from the acceſſion of a new 


cauſe, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame in both, but 


from ſome prediſpoſing cauſe different in each perſon. 
It ſeems therefore evident, that matter accumulated 


in the intervals of the fits may be an exciting, or oc- 


caſional cauſe ; but that the pre- diſpoſing cauſe is 


altogether different from this. See the comment to 


Aph. 11. | | | 

That this pre-diſpoſing cauſe, whatever it may be, 
limits the various kinds of intermitting fevers, is 
confirmed from the reduplication of their fits. But 
what this cauſe is, and whether it reſides in the ſo- 
lids, or in the fluids, or in both, ſeems very difficult 
to explain ; for theſe cauſes _ lie concealed in the 
body, until the occaſional cauſe put them into ac- 
tion. There are various opinions upon this ſubject. 
Galen places the cauſe of a tertian in the bile, of a 


quotidian in the phlegm, and of aquartan in the atra 
bilis. Helmont, after Fernilius, places the cauſe 
about the ſtomach, duodenum, and pancreas; others, 


in the abdominal glands, &c. But I believe they did 
not diſtinguiſh the occaſional from the pre- diſ- 
poſing cauſes, and have even ſometimes taken the al- 
terations of the humours produced by the fever, for 
o by 3 
But if we conſider what was ſaid at Aph. 755 & 
756, it will appear probable, that the pre-diſpo 
cauſe is rather ſeated in the moſt ſubtile fluid, or in 
the ſmalleſt veſſels through which it moves, or elſe 
in the common origin of them all, the encepbalon. 
For the firſt ſigns of the approaching fit ſhew, that 


there is ſome alteration made in thoſe parts; thus, 


_ In infants, whoſe nerves are fo very tender and irri- 


table, convulſions frequently ariſe ; and ſudden and 


violent paſſions of the mind have ſometimes produced, 
and again removed, intermitting fevers. The cor- 
tex, ſo uſeful in ſtrengthening the nerves, and ſtilling 
the inordinate motion of the ſpirits, as well as in ſub- 
duing, intermitting feyers, 1s another argument in 


3 L | favour 
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"neſs, wearineſs, &c. which happen in the beginning 
df the febrile fit, ſo it ſeems probable that the ſame 
thing takes place in the ſentient nerves, and then the 
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favour of this opinion, even though it produces no 
ſenſible evacuation; and, therefore, ſeems to act 
only upon the pre- diſpoſing cauſe. Again, palſies, 
epilepſies, and other nervous diſorders, are happily 
cured by intermitting fevers. Inunctions of the ſpina 
dorſi, with penetrating aromatic ointments, frequently 
remove intermittents, the efficacy of which is well 


known in other nervous diſeaſes. | 
The obſervations of Sydenham ſeem likewiſe to 


confirm this opinion ; for, in an epidemical inter- 


mittent, which he deſcribes, the fits invaded, with- 


out a Tigor or horror; but the patients. were ſeized 


with the ſymptoms of an apoplexy, ſo that the func- 
tions of the encephalon were not only diſturbed, but 


likewiſe entirely ſuppreſſed for a time. 


But as in the nerves ſerving for muſcular motion, 
or, in their origin, or, in the ſubtile fluid moved 
through them, ſuch. a change may happen in a cer- 
tain ſpace of time, as to cauſe the trembling, weak- 


D 


moſt ſevere pains afflict the patient at certain periods. 
I was conſulted for a pain in one fide of the head, 
which returned ev ay, at the ſame hour, conti- 
nued very violent for eight hours, and then went 
gradually off. Epithems and bliſters were applied 
to the head and feet, purges, &c. were given, but 
without any benefit. At laſt, the bark was given, 
and the diſorder ceaſe. 3 

May we not, therefore, conclude, from ſuch caſes, 
that a true, intermitting fever ſometimes ſeizes a 
particular part? See Medical Eſſays, vol. 1. pag. 295, 
—_— AER. ĩͤ oh, 
But this pre-diſpoſing cauſe, which is probably 
ſeared in the moſt Abele fluid, or in the veſſels which 
contain it, or in their origin, may there be put into 
action by various cauſes. For external cold, indi- 


geſtible food, violent paſſions of the mind, com- 
£4, 11-2 * d net, : 1 


modons 
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motions raiſed in the body by purges, and many 


other things of the like kind, may have this effect. 
But does the pre- diſpoſing cauſe require an occa- 
ſional cauſe to put it into action? This is certainly 


a matter of doubt; though it cannot be denied, but 


that the pre- diſpoſing cauſe may be excited by ac- 
cidental cauſes, even at a time when it ſeems. moſt 
inactive. Thus in a recent quartan, the moſt ex- 
perienced phyſician cannot diſcover any thing amiſs, 
either in the fluids or ſolids, juſt before the approach 
of the fit. Beſides theſe occaſional cauſes do not 
ſeem able to excite the fit at any time, without the 
action of the pre-diſpoſing cauſe, but only to fix the 


returns of it. A remarkable caſe in confirmation of 


this happened to myſelf. A man ill of a quartan 
the whole winter, was cured by the warmth of the 
ſpring without the uſe of the bark, and was free 
from the fever for five months. In fiſhing with his 
friends, ſome of them, for the ſake of mirth, threw 


the net over him, after it was dragged to the ſhore. 


The perſon ſoon after grew cold, began to tremble, 
and had a fit of an intermittent, which afterwards re- 


turning every fourth day, held him for ſeveral weeks. 


Being admoniſhed to take care of himſelf on thoſe 
days upon which the fits were uſed to return, and 
upon marking every third day in his almanack, he 
found that his misfortune befel him upon the day 
on which the quartan would have invaded, if it had 
ſtill continued. | | 8 

Hence it ſeems that the pre- diſpoſing cauſe is ready 


to be put in action at various intervals, and often at 


2 minute's warning; and likewiſe that it is frequently 


put in action, though nothing can be diſcovered in 


the body that can act as an occaſional cauſe. Is there- 


fore this pre- diſpoſing cauſe able to excite the fever? 


Or is there, with the pre-diſpoſing cauſe, one that is 


capable of exciting it, but in a determinate ſpace of 
time only? If the laſt be admitted, we can never 


diſtinguiſh the exciting from the pre- diſpoſing cauſe, 
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ſince both are ſeated in the moſt ſubtile fluid, in the 


ſmalleſt veſſels, or in their common origin, and ma- 


nifeſt themſelves only from their effects. | 
It is certain that many changes happen in a healthy 


tate, and in a determinate ſpace of time. Thus hun- 


r, ſleep, &c. in many people keep their uſual time. 
is alſo probable, that the humours ſeparated from 


the blood are collected in determinate quantities in a 


certain time; but ſuch hypotheſis do not agree to 
the phænomina obſervable in intermitting fevers. 


For although the humours in the ſtomach, inteſtines, 


and the other viſcera be expelled by vomits and 
purges; yet the intermitting fever is not cured, but 
often becomes more ſtubborn and more difficult to 
cure, as Sydenham has remarked; and even a purge 
unſeaſonably given, will cauſe a return of the fever 
worſe than before. 175 BE 
From all this we may conclude, that the cauſe of 
intermitting fevers is in the nervous fluid, in the veſ- 
fels which contain it, or in the common origin of 
them both, the encephalon ; but what the alteration 


is which conſtitutes this cauſe, I muſt confeſs myſelf 


with Sydenham and other eminent phyſicians, to be 

y ignorant. But although this latent cauſe of 
intermittents does not ſeem to require any fomes to 
renew- the paroxyſm; yet it muſt be allowed, that 


morbid humours collected may occaſion thoſe latent | 


cauſes to act more violently. 
A P H. DCCLVII.. 


HE cure therefore requires the uſe of 


medicines that are aperient, ſaline, alca- 


line, aromatic, of minerals, diluents, ſoft oils, 
heat, motion, fomentations and frictions, at the 
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time the fever. intermits, or in the firſt ſtage 
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The beſt method of curing intermittents is that 


which conſpires with the fever, to reſolve concre- 


tions, open obſtructions, and. reſtore a free circula- 
tion: but different remedies are required, accordi 

to the different ſeaſon of the year, age, and habit o 
the patient, epidemical conſtitution, &c. In the 
ſpring, and in young ſubjects, the hotter medicines 


muſt not be uſed. Autumnal fevers require warmer 


medicines, as the rad. ſerpentar. contrayerva, ſaffron, 


and the like penetrating aromatics. In cold phleg- 


matic habits, alcaline ſalts are the beſt aperients; 
but theſe are often injurious to warm and bilious 
habits, and therefore thoſe of the ſaline neutral kind 
are here to be preferred, as nitre, ſal polychreſt. 
tartar. vitriolat. &c. If there are ſigns of putrefac- 


tion, medicines of the acid and oily kind are uſeful, 


ſuch as ſpt. nitr. dulc. rob of elder-berries, currants, 
and the like. But if the ſkin, eyes, and urine ap- 
pear yellow, with a weight and ſenſe of anguiſh about 


the præcordia, emollient and diluent medicines are 


of the greateſt uſe, ſuch as decoctions of dandelion, 
ſuccory, ſcorzonera, common graſs, &c. mixed with 
ſal ee and ſweetened with honey, and drank 


plentifully during the intermiſſion of the fever. 


But although aperients and attenuants are gene- 


rally neceſſary in the cure of intermitting fevers; yet 


caſes ſometimes occur, where aſtringent and incraſ- 


ſating medicines, with ſuch as ſtrengthen the ſolids, 
are rather needful; as when the blood is diſſolved, 
and the patient waſtes with profuſe ſwears, eſpecially. 


in his ſleep. In this caſe, the cortex, infuſed in 


rough red wine, with ſome. ſpices, is a very good 
medicine. Various remedies which open the veſſels 
and attenuate the humours, are enumerated in the 
Materia Medica, under the preſent aphoriſm, from 
whence ſuch may be choſe as are beſt ſuited to the 

nature of the diſeaſe, conſtitution of the patient, &c. 
In the cold fit, which is the moſt dangerous ſtate 
of intermitting fevers, ſuch things as — T0 
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dilute the blood, relax and open the veſſels, are of 


the ' greateſt benefit. But the more heating medi- 
cines, and ſuch as are violently ſtimulating, are to 
be avoided in this ſtage of the fever, as we ſaid be⸗ 
fore at 825 ag where we treated of febrile . 


1 P H. DECLIX, 


"EL or a vomit. is often very beneficial to 

carry off the redundant humours in the 

3 viæ, given at ſuch diſtance from the fit, 
ts operation may be over before it begins. 


That this evacuation is neceſſary, may be known 
from the patient's diet, from the preceding diſ- 


eaſes and ſymptoms ; from a nauſea, nay 
ructus, diſtention, and fumes from the ſtomac 


-frem a foulneſs of the tongue, fauces, and pa-- 


late, averſion to food, bitterneſs of the mouth, 
2 vertigo, with dimneſs of the fight; and after 
the operation an opiate is to be given, to ally 
the ae before the fever invades. 


When i it appears that foul humours are collected 
in the primæ viz, they ought to be removed as ſoon 
as poſſible; but at what time a vomit or purge may 


be beſt taken, is not yet agreed on by phyſicians. 


Sydenham gave them when the fever was off; but as 
there is frequently a nauſea and vomiting in the time 
of the cold fir, many have thought that then the 


E matter is very moveable, and might be 


lied by an emetic. Dr. Thomſon der en 
e for 2 =—_ wm ſucceſs. 
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THESE vomiting and purging remedies are 
likewiſe beneficial, inaſmuch as they ſti- 
mulate and ſhake the whole body as n as 
evacuate the humours. 


A P © B DCCLXI. 


: or herwiſe theſe 3 are hurtful, as 
they weaken, exhauſt the moſt fluid j Juices, 
and diſturb the digeſtions which are here ſo very 
neceſfary ; and thus either prolong; the diſeaſe, 
or deſtroy the patient. The cold fit and fever 
are often removed by a ſweat, the patient's body 
being firſt filled ſome hours before. the fit be- 
gins, with ſome aperient, diluting, and gentle 
narcotic liquor, after which a 2 is to be 
raiſed, and continued for two hours after the 
invaſion of the fit. 


be Parr he had not — any- 
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pgexce. venefection of itſelf is 1 in- 


jurious; yet it may be beneficial by acci- 
dent, as alſo a thin and rick diet. 


Bloodd letting was fo much condemned by Syden- 
rr that he declares it miſchievous, * unleſs the 
B+ e at the ſame time, and = 
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<« ſame inftrument with which he wounds the vein.” 
Let it may be of ſervice by accident, as in plethoric 
people, eſpecially in the ſpring, or when a violent 

ain ſeizes the head from the ſame cauſe ;. but then 
| Bleed eeding does not properly contribute to che cure of 
the fever itſelf, but only prevents the bad conſe- 
quences which may ariſe from the too great quantity 
and rarefaction of the blood. 

A thin and abſtemious diet, or the uſe of ſuch only 
as abound with the - leaſt - nouriſhment, muſt be 
equally hurtful in intermitting fevers; for as they are 
frequently of long continuance, eſpecially quartans, 
& ve ſhould endeavour to enable the body to ſuſtain 
< with eaſe that which it muſt Open for a _ 
time, as « Celfup expreſſes | it. 
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H E N the fever is in its ſecond. "oY 
| watery drinks actually warm, and mixed 
with ſubacid, aperient, and nitrous medicines, 
are indicated, or decoctions s of the ſeveral ſorts | 
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This A horifn directs what ought to he * in 
the hot fit of an intermitting fever, which 1 is ſo ex- 
| . that it wants no comment. 
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7H: E N the fit is terminated TR a CR: 1 
will be neceſſary to give ptiſans mixed 
with a little wine, fleſh broths, and temperate 
decoctions to ſupply the blood with matter for 
= brat. nd. urine, Which 3 not to be . 
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by heat, or heating medicines, or by the weight _ * 
of bed-cloaths; but gently promoted by great 


en of ſuch liquids taken for a N. 
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che Cafe and ſtate of the diſeaſe itſelf. For inſtance, 
as a frequent uſe of bleeding, vomits; and pu en is 
hurtful in 3 g fevers, therefore if ſome ſymp- 
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; Bur if it be an N in 8 
if the patient is weakened by the diſeaſe; or 
if the difdeder is of long Bandit ; if there are 
no figns of inflammation internally, nor of pus 
collected in any part, nor of any conſidera I 
obſtruction in the viſcera, the fever may be then 
removed by the Peruvian bark, either in the 
form of a powder, infuſion, extract, decoction, 
or ſyrup, adding ſuch other medicines as "may 
be requiſite, during the. intermiſſion of the fo. 
Ver, Tor oper regimen, in a due Wen 
in a juſt order. 
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| Epi pres applied vo the pit of th lama, 7 5 
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fore the fit is expected, have often cured intermit - 
tents. They are uſeful in young r h mw 
reject every. kind of medicines, - Forms. of. Ka 
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"7 Unc of: the ſpins dorſi were ue by the a. 
cient phyſicians v0 cold: fit, and —_ 
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- with ſucceſs. Aſtringents are frequently given by 
the common people, and are of uſe when the hu- 
mours are in a diſſolved ſtate, either naturally, or by 
the diſeaſe ; but when they are too thick from a diſ- 
ſipation of their more fluid parts, or when the viſcera 
are obſtructed, it is evident that aſtringents muſt be 
hurtful. Forms of this kind ate alſo inſerted in the 


Fo R the cure of every individual kind of in- 
termittents, let it be obſerved, 1. That ſuch 
s are truly intermitting, go off the ſooner the 
quicker the fits come on, and the reverſe. 
2. That the ſhorter the intervals, the neare 
they approach to continuale, and are chang 

into them. 3. That their cauſe, on this ac- 
count, is perhaps more moveable, and more 
., abundant. 4. Hence vernal intermittents go 
off ſpontaneouſly as the warm weather advances. 
. That aututtinal increaſe as the cold advances. 
8. And from hence it is evident which of theſe 


This aphoriſm contains corollaries or deductions 
from the preceding, relating both to the prognoſis 
and eure of different intermittents, which is eaſily 
zanderftood from what has been ſaid before. i 


60 
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We come now to an Fe acute e diſeaſes, 
TY which, though attended with a violent 
fever, yet occaſion an inflammation of particu- 
lar parts, from whoſe injured functions the diſ- 
eaſe receives its name. Such are a, phrenſy, 
coma, carus, quinſy, peripneumony, ſpitting 
of: blood, pleuriſy, inflammation of the breaſts, 
diaphragm, ſtomach, liver, , ſpleen, meſentery, 
Anteſtines (whence' a dyſentery, iliac paſſion, 
- wolvulus, teneſmus, the piles, and a bilious co- 
lic) kidneys, bladder, ureters, uterus, and joints; 
and of the external integuments, as in the 
meaſles. and. {mall:pox. 8 


a 


+4. 


0 


Though all the 9 * eie at- 
tended #3 an acute fever, and though their cure ma 

"be learat from what has been already ſaid of fevers, 

and alfo bf inflammations; yet it will be neceſſary to 
treat of each ſeparately, as there are ſeveral pecu- 
'Harities which deſerve to be remarked, both in the 
r prognoſis, and cue. n 
There are three things to be cbiübdkred ! in acute 
inflammatory diſeaſes, namely, the continual fever, 
the inflammation, and the organ whoſe functions are 
injured; and we muſt carefully obſerve how far the 
general method of treating fevers is agreeable to 
theſe * and what 1 is urther 8 in each. 
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1 F a perpetual delirium, with a  flexenath 
ariſes from a primary affection of the brain, 
attended with an acute continual fever, the 
diſeaſe 1 is called a true 284 b 


When i it ariſes Son a diſorder in Gm as Pal, 
ade. to the brain by a fever, inflammation, &c. 
it is called a ſymptomatic phrenſy, Tagapgoruyl, an 

alienation, or deception of the mind. 5 
This diſtinction betwixt a true and ſymptomatic 
phrenſy 1 is neceſſary, becauſe a great difference is often 
required in the cure of theſe diſorders, - as $ will 5 
pear hereafter at Apt „ 


* 


A P H. DCCLXXIL 


A True phrenſy 18 preceded by a violent i in- 
flammatory heat, and great pain within 
the head; by a > plethora; an inflammatory diſ- 
"poſition of the blood; a redneſs of the eyes 
and face ; diſturbed ſleep, and flight deceptions 
of the mind ; youth; heating things; inſola- 
tion, watching ; anger, grief; _protervity or 
5 fierceneſs; ſudden forgetfulneſs; a dryneſs of 
the whole body, but eſpecially of the brain; 
| and a Peking the nap of the bed-cloaths. 


But a Dae phrenſy is panel by almoſt 
every acute diſeaſe with a fever; a pain of the _ 
N — n with a ſlight perturbation of mind; 

* 3 * 


— =» 
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inflammation of the pleura, lungs, and diaphragm, 
which are the v 5 kinds. This phrenſy may 


be preſaged by ack tongue, coſtiveneſs, a reten- 
tion of the urine; white ſtools, which are always 


fatal; a pale, colourleſs, thin urine, no thirſt, fierce- 
neſs, a redneſs of the countenance, urine with a 
black cloud ſuipended in it, and watchings, are 1 | 
& un zpproectung nflammenes in the bead. | 


AP H. PECLXXUI. 


0 TH kinds of phrenſies have the Url 
ning 8: 1. A depravation, not only | 
of ths en ideas, but alſo of the. internal 
ſenſes, of EY and the affections of the mind. 
2. An ungovernable fierceneſs, and turbulent 
fleep. 3. An hard pulſe, a rare and large re- 
ration. A countenance nerally” ve 
— wild, = ghaſtly, the 7%. e Bhi 
and fierce, wine a — of blood 7528 the 
noſe. 


A H ' DCELAXIV. 


'*F HE prognofis i is as follows: A true phrenſ 
kills on the. third, fourth, and event 
as, and. ſeldom exceeds the laſt. 


As a true phrenfy ſuppoſes a prima affection of 
X brain, a part extreme! tender, a Ed deſtroyed, 
it is ſpfficjently evident-why-it rarely holds out longer 
than the ſeventh day. The obſervations of FHippo- 


_ - crates-confirm this. prognoſis. Philiſcus was; ſeized 


with a delirium on the third day, „ had afterwards a 
- light ſtilhcidum of deed Dow: the noſe, with a 
large and rare reſpirarion, and expired on the Rxth 
1 8 Ty wh has! beg 
n 
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long afflicted with the head-ach, being ſeized with a 
continual fever after hard drinking, — violently 
delirious or phrenitic on the fecond day, was con- 
vulſed on the fourth, and expired on the fifth day in 
the morning. Epidem. 3. Egrot. 4. 

9 a ſymptomatic phrenſy is Jos protracted to 


greater length. Thus Appollonius expired on the 


— day; the woman who was delivered of 
twins, died phrentic on the ſeventeenth day; and 
the youth who lay ill of a fever from hard drinkin 
&c. died on the oi Bug e day. See the a 
in he. third book of Epidem. grot. 13, 14, 16. 


2 a ſymptomatic phrenſy may be ſometimes ſudl- 
atal, as in the caſe of Calvus of Lariſſa, who 


Ra fs on the fourth day, about noon. 


And then if the phrenſy i is violent, it often 
ends in a mania. | 


4 continue! delirium without: a . 18 by every 
one called madneſs; and a p Went i. diüngübel 


from madneſs only by the Tos which atrends it. 
When 5 mann : 


they may be ſaid to be mad. 


If this madneſs increaſes a Little, it becomes 


overnable. 


t often ends in « lethargy, cnn, u.. . 


taleply. 


| For all theſ dards them that the tesdet bees. 


of the ſpines indo the nerves Erving fo 166 £00k h6 : 
0 ry. motions,. is obſtructed, if not wholly in- 
and when — all phat, 
+a) prone mephe male e 
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pepe Petbal 8 of 6 men ; the fubſidin 
of an ulcer, ate all frequent Each of "great 
33 of death. Deer IQ, ene FH . {4 
< "35% 4 T 4 79 A £ 
" Ervgindus tnatter.) In this 800 are enume- 
rated thoſe ſigns Which point our che greateſt danger; 
or death, in a, phrenſy; and among theſe eruginous 
vomitings is juſtly placed. For When this 
happens in phrenſies, we are certain that the inflams 
matory « 2 affects the brain itſelf, and therefore the 
worſt conſequences may: be expected from, it. The 
Hiſtories given us by Hippocxates ſhew this. Phi- 
liſtes/ 2 vomitings on the firſt day of his 
fever; on the ſecond, he was phrenitic; on the 
fourth, convulſed; and on ti füfth, expired. Anz 
other phrenitic patient vomited eruginous thin mat- 
ter on the firſt day; on the ſecond, tres —ç 
throughout 0 _ 8 5. e fol 
ni n the four expired. 
15 e nt add indecent fp iN Wh 
ſing in itſelf is a ſign — a 2 may ĩ 
be amatter of doubt : but. as * free Len et of 
the humours' through the internal Parts of the head 
8 impeded, ' the blood tiüſt be propelled with A 
Bene ter "force into thoſe parts which receive their 
ranches "from. the otjds; bas od 
redteſs and fiercenets of "the" face 5 protuberane pages, 
& c. mentioned in tie- N r 
the ſame cauſe of de rr ould rota IJ 
Se r, v ch the patient is con- 
5 25 2 22 3 tinually 


— * 
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tinually ſpitting out. Hippocrates obſerved this 
ſpitting, and pronounces it a bad ſign in phrenitic 
patients; but when they ſpit upon the by-ſtanders; 

it is a fign of great protervity, and a ſure mark of a 
delirium in people who are well bred, If a fierce 
anſwer from 'one of a mild di Hoc an i is a bad pre- 
ſage in diſeaſes, much more Is uch an warden pit. 


When we rreated of a febrile" trem- 
bling at Aph. 627, it was there demonſtrated that 
an imperviouſneſs of the arterial fluid through the 
veſſels of the encephalon was amongſt the cauſes of 
trembling. When ſuch trembling ha aphens in a 
Phrenſy, it ſhews that the free influx of the ſpirits 
Into the nerves which ſerve for muſcular motion is 
F that the medulla of the Drain is af. 


The loom. and a intercepted, Kc. ] of al 
: theſe ſee what has been n in ond Jy oo to > Aph. 
73% and % e e 

Convulſions.] It was phovin at Aph. Ying that 
convulſions are almoſt conſtantly RH alder inflam- 
mations of the brain. 

- Duſty eyes.] The eyes are cleanſed and enoifichel 
by a ſubtile dew exhaling from the ſmalleſt arterial 
ducts, which, by the frequent motion of the eye- 
lids, rubs: off all the duſty particles adhering to them. 
When this exhaling dew is wanting, the eyes, appear 
dty and rough, and as a number of ſmall arteries are 

_ Uiſperſed through the eyes from branches of the in- 
ternal carotids, we then juſtly conclude, that there 
zs the like dryneſs i in the internal parts of the head. 
Add to this, that the fick, in this ſtate, lie th id, 
with their eyes fixed, and. wide open, the e ye-lids | 
winking hardly at all. See What has been fait of the 
ſrrowbeyeat Aph. 734. 4 Lan 
Gnaſhing of the terk. J. Hippoer ates, obſerye 
**/ that a gnaſhing of the teeth portends madneſd mj,jꝭ,jſ 
*/1death, unleſs it has been euſtomary from a child; 
<, PRESS 66— CEC „is then ec g's 


% micious.” 


rr "TP. i 
1 8 Sr q Werne 9 
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*< nicious. Otherwiſe it denotes an involuntary and 
convulſive motion of the muſcles moving the . 


and is therefore a very bad ſign. 
Want of thirſt, &c.] This ſhews that the com- 
mon ſenſory is wholly diſturbed. See concerning this 
1. why what has been ſaid at Aph. 637, and 739. 
perpetual change of ſymptoms.) The brain is 
that corporeal organ on which the exerciſe of the vo- 
luntary motions, and the actions of the external and 
internal ſenſes depend: and ſince by an alteration in 
each of the nerves, diſtin& changes of thought are 
produced; and in like manner, in each of the mufcles 
an arbitrary motion may be excited by the influence 
of the will; it is evident that all and each of the 
nerves have a diſtinct origin in the brain. An inflam- 
mation therefore being ſeated in the interior parts of 
the head, and by that means the motions of the fluids 


through the veſſels being diſturbed, very different 
ſymptoms may be excited, as the different origins 


of the nerves are affected. Thus wonderful phan- 
2 are offered to the eyes of delirious people, va- 
iety af ſounds to the ears, &c. Hence the reaſon 


15 «i why Hippocrates ſays, that frequent 


* changes in phrenitic patients denote convulſions.” 
x The tnbfdeo.of on alcer.] This is not only one 
of che werſt ſigns in a phrenſy, but likewiſe in other 
„ ee eee eee be 


A phrenſy from a peripneumony is fatal; from 


the very bad; that anäng from the 
Sin ven i fl allo. 1 


In a. peripneumony a phreniy uſually erg be- 


| caſe. che blood cannot paſs through — inflamed 
lungs from the right ventricle of the heart, nor the 


venal blood freely evacuate itſelf into the right 
auricle and ventricle, and therefore the blood will be 
in its return from the head by the jugular 
veins, while the arteries, in the mean time, continue = 
. eee 
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ſels of the brain will be diſtended, and its functions 

diſturbed, 5 | | 

When the fever in the firſt ſtage of the ſmall-pox 
occaſions a phrenſy, it is indeed dangerous; yet there 
is reaſon to hope, that when the puſtules break out, 
that will ceaſe ; but when it continues after the erup- 
tion, the danger is greater. But of this more, when 
wie come to treat of the ſmall-pox. 85 | 

That proceeding from the iliac paſſion is always 
fatal, as will be made evident hereafter, when we 
come to. treat of an inflammation of the bowels. 


An inflammation fixed for a time, and pro- 
ducing a roughneſs of the fauces, ſpreading up- 
wards, creates a mortal phrenſy, in which the 
patient is very buſy with his hands and fingers. 


The eelebtated Boerhaave has frequently obſerved 
ſuch caſes, in which, after a ſlight quinſy diſappear- 
ing without any good ſigns, a fatal phrenſy has aroſe, 
when by a bad tranſlation the inflammation of the 
fauces had 23 2 a, err he makes 
this oſis; though there are ſome pa int- 
ing 2 ſame to be found in —— of * 

cially in his Coan prognoſtics, where we read, That 
a moderate roughneſs of the fauces, with fruitleſs 
* endeaveurs to go to ſtool, a pain in the forehead, 
* and the patient's feeling with their hands and fin- 
gers, with pain; phrenſies which are increaſed 
'« from theſe cauſes ev 4 And 
again, That in a quinſy not attended with good 
ſigns, pains, of the head, with a fever, are fatal.“ 
But in ſuch patients a conſtant delirium aroſe with 
attention of mind, which Hippocrates tells us is much 
more dangerous than that which ariſes from laugbter. 
Boerhaave ſaw a noble virgin. who endeavoured day 
and night to thread a needle, till ſhe fainted. _ _ 
© Thoſe phrenſies in which the patients are buſied 
about the neceſfaries of life, are the worſt. Hons 
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ſuch patients. keep from fleep for fear of being mur- 
dered, refuſe to lie in a dark place, or reject all food 
and drink for fear of being poiſoned, &c. then every 
thing muſt turn out for the worſt. By neceſſaries 
here we mean thoſe things which are abſolutely re- 
— uy 1 and cure e dangerous 


— 
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F have died, of phrenſies, the meninges of 
the brain have been found inflamed, or a gan- 
grene, abſceſs, or ſphacelus' of the brain, 4 or 
Tome acid corroding ichor. : as r 


39 


— ſhewed his 3 the pia mater Caf "Y 


young woman, who died of a phrenfy the third day, 
all over fed and inflamed, and the cortical ſubſtance 
of the brain 'itk „ which 3 is naturally of a grey co- 
Jour, as red as he veſſels had been injected wich a 
red matter. erb Borctus 8 e e N 


1 A P H. DecLxxvI. 


proximate cauſe of a true phrenſy, is an in- 
3 of the pia and dura mater; but the 


proximate cauſe of a ſymptomatic phrenſy is an 


Inflammation of the like kind, ariſing from a 


tranſlation of the inflammatory ; matter on the 2 


r ee e 


1 
* 
4 
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LS 1 2 * 


{= L 3d 3 
| 2 can 1 199 an {ia in 
Vi theſe parts, may be conſidered as the i ig 
tate cauſes of a p 1 


R O tie the bodies of thoſe who | 


"R 0 12 all hich © it is 7 8 . * 


As 
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As all the cauſes fr inflammation, with ſuch other 
cauſes as determine the general cauſes towards the 
head, ſuch as inſolation, warchings, anger, e. 980 


* 7 
. 178 + P 23 
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H EN C E likewiſe' we have the true 8 


noſis böth of a genuine e and e 
Phrenfpe : 


5 
* 2 


# w . . 


F or if a . ile after 1 pains 
in the internal parts of the head, attended with an 
acute continual fever, it is a genuine phrenſy ; but 
when there are ſigns of an inflammation, firſt in ſome 
other part of the body# and e * | 
bead, it is a a eee auen 


1 * 
* 
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* ew A 2 | 4 

2 E cure of a phreneye guete an e 
tion to the following particulars: 


| e or, an e ye are © bene- 
ci. 5 B 
A diarrhæa is allo good. . 8 

As pain in the breaſt and Ea or, A Trad 
cough, often ſolve the diſeaſde. 

It is: ne often ; ſolved * an bemos⸗ | 
rhage. BEL | At bn: b9- 
: Ns 2 Sd 11 75 

% Vaters From * bs TING fad: it is evident, 
alas in a phrenſy, the veſſels of - the encephalon ate 
oppreſſed both by the quantity and impetus of the 
blood; whatever, therefore, will leſſen the quan- 
tity of the blood, and derive its impetus from the 
head, towards other parts, muſt be ſerviceable 
r this reaſon, varicoſe ſwellings in 


Fe veins of the legs become beneficial in phrenſies, 
+2 3 2 
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as they retain a greater quantity of blood ; whence 
leſs blood is returned to the heart, and, conſequent- 
ly, fo much the leſs in the ſuperior veſſels. Hippo- 
crates placed ſo great hopes in varies, that he ex- 
pected a termination even of madneſs from them. 
An hæmorrhoidal flux.] For the hæmorrhoidal 
veſſels, and carotid arteries, convey the blood in op- 
poſite directions; whence a revulſion from the head 
may be reaſonably expecteee. 5 
A diarrhæa.] For this is not only uſeful in dif. 
charging the morbific matter, but alſo by emptying 
the veffels in the abdominal viſeera, and by lefſeting 
the reſiſtance to the impulſe of the blood. | 
A pain in the breaft and feet, &c.] As an inflam- 
mation in any part of the body, however remote from 
the head, may leave the place where it firſt fixed, 
and be transferred to the head, ſo may a like metal. 
taſis, or 3 be made —_— head towards 
other , to great relie he patient, if 
made — of the viſcera, but to the 4 legs, 
and other parts remote from the head. Hippdeerates 
confirms obſervations, who ſays, When any 
« of the ſuperior parts are affected, a pain ariſing in 
< the hips, thighs, or knees, or alſo an aſthma, ter- 
* minates all theſe diſorders. They are alſo further 
2 by the caſe of Herophontes, Epidem. 1. 
4 t. 3. | f : « : : | 
3 hæmorrhage.] For the noſe receives its veſlth 
From the internal carotids ; if theſe arteries are open- 
ed, and diſcharge their blood plentifully, a revulſior 
will be made inſtantly from the obſtructed and in- 
flammed parts. See Aph. 41, It is alſo cured by 


5 
* 
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ATRUE p phrenſy requires the moſt ſpeedy 
© A. application of ſuch remedies as are able to 


remove the inflammation raiſed in the arterics of 
the brain, 


AP H. DCCLXXXI, 


HESE remedies are chiefly ſuch as have 
been directed for the cure of inflamma- 
tions in general, obſerving the following parti- 
culars——Blpod muſt be let to a large quanti- 
ty from a large orifice, or from ſeveral veins 
at once, as in the foot, . neck, and fore- 
head. Diluent antiphlogiſtic decoctions, 
with nitre, are to be given in large quantities. 
hben cooling rges, with plenty of ni- 
trous, dilutin Sinks,” G Glyſters of the like 
kind, with 455 addition of laxatives. The 
anus is to be fomented, and the piles to be 
rubbed with fig leaves, or to be evacuated by 
leeches, Lenient and cooling waſhes and gar - 
gariſms are to be frequently uſed. The noſtrils, 
eyes, and ears are to be fomented ; the head to 
be waſhed ; theſe being done, and the phrenſy 
ſtill remaining, recourſe muſt be had to opiates, 
pediluvia, epiſpaſtics, and cupping-glaſſes to 
the lower extremities. The body is to be kept 
3 cool, ang 4 in an erect poſture. 


The method of curing 2 phrenfy is ſo contains 
here laid down that this —— wants no explana - 
tion; however, ix will be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
Wm violence of the fever. is abated, the deli- 


rium, 
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rium, coma, and great weakneſs ſtill continue, which 
denote that the functions of the brain are as yet diſ- 
turbed. But we muſt not then bleed, or purge, nor 
uſe other weakening remedies to remove ſuch re- 
mains of the diſeaſe; for they uſually give way in 
time to a mild diet, reſt, and an erect poſture of 


body, &c. 01 


AP H. DecLXXXIIl. 


BY T if the phrenſy ariſes from ſome other 
inflammatory diſeaſe, it muſt be firſt con- 
ſidered whether the nature of the diſeaſe will: 
admit of the method of cure directed at Apli., 
9 ; If not, it muſt be treated in a manner 
ſuitable to that particular diſeaſe, always adding 
d 


i 4 


derivative and topical remedies. 


% ˙ O fit 059 09-01 2% 913-4187 
It is of great moment in the cure of a ſympomatic. 
e nature and genius of the prir 

mary, diſeaſe. ' For there are fevers, even of an in- 
flammatory nature, that will not bear the evacua- 
tions neceſſary for the cure of a genuine phrenſy. 
Such were the epidemical fevers deſcribed by Sy- 
denham to have ſpread in London in 1673, 1674 and 

1675. For although the ſevere head-ach, pains of 

e ſides, and. the pleuritic blood, were ſufficient 
igns that more than a ſmall degree of inflammation; 
attended theſe” fevers ; yet Sydenham obſerves,, that. 
repeated bleeding did not relieve the patients. He 
therefore uſed glyſters inſtead of repeated bleeding; 
and gave ſpirit of vitriol in ſinall beer; or an ordi- 
nary drink, by which means he happily. cured this 
ſymptomatic phrenſy. The like was alſo obſerved. - 
by Sydenham in another kind of epidernical fever, 
in which there was a ſtrong tending to depoſite the 
febrile matter on the head, and that, as ſoon as this 


tranſlation. happened, there then o nolonger remained 
—SA EG | any 


9 
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any ſigns of the fever. This phrenſy he cuted by 
once opening a vein, purges repeated every other 
day to the third time, and by giving a mild diaco- 


diate draught after each purge; but he did not give 


ſpirit of vitriol, being not ſo proper in diſeaſes where 
cathartics are required. Thus alſo in the ſympto- 


matic phrenſy, which attended the ſmall-pox, Sy- 


denham made uſe of a method not at all convenient 
in other caſes; for, in a lad, ten years old, who, by 


the weight of bed-cloaths, and heating medicines, 
had the eruption not only checked, but alſo was ſo 


raving, that he could ſcarce be confined in his bed; 
in this caſe, he immediately gave half an ounce of the 


ſyr. de meconio, which, having no effect, he ordered 


the like doſe after the ſpace of an hour; and the 
ſymptoms, not yet abating, he repeated the ſame 
doſe, till he had taken two ounces and a half; where- 


upon the phrenſy ceaſed, and he afterwards recovered. 
Theſe are ſufficient to demonſtrate the different 
treatment of ſymptomatic phrenſies. But when the 


| febrile matter is tranſlated to the head, it can never 


be hurtful to uſe all theſe remedies which revel to- 


wards other parts, and to leſſen the too great heat of 
the head by topical applications. When, therefore, 
we know from the ſigns enumerated at Aph. 772, 
that ſuch a metaſtaſis is to be feared, it will be pro- 


per to inject glyſters, to foment the lower extremi- 
ties, to irritate theſe parts by epiſpaſtics, and to di- 
| of the humours from the head by 


vert the impetuy ol 
an erect poſture of body; to ſhave the head, apply 


oxycrate to the forehead, and cupping-glaſſes to the 


thighs, legs, &c. . 
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: Of a Qui SY. 
AP H. DCCLXEXXII. 


Wurd des deglutition and reſpiration : are very 
difficult and painful, or both together, 
which happens from the morbific cauſe acting 
on the parts ſubſervient to theſe two functions, 


| ſeated above the ſtomach and _— the diſor- 
der! is called. 2 quinſy. 


A P H. | DCCLXXXIV. 


O * this Aiforder there are two Halls, ONE 
| without any tumour or ſwelling either in- 
ternal or external; the other, always with ſome 


tumor in one part or other of the tore e mentioned 
organs. 8 


A r H. pcclxxxv. 


2 H E former of theſe: molly 1 in che 
end of chronical diſeaſes, eſpecially after 
profuſe and often repeated « "evacuations. - It is 
attended with. a paleneſs, dryneſs, and hripk- 
ing of the fauces; and, therefore, the nerves 
and muſcles are' generally paralytic in this caſe. 
It is almoſt conſtantly a ſign of approaching 


death, being very ſeldom curable, and then 


only by ſuch remedies as fill the empty veſ- 


ſels with good vital juices, and that are, at the 
ſame time, warm and corroborating. 


20 


1. 
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It will appear at Aph. 801 and 802, that, from 
an inflammation within, and about the top of the la- 
rynx, or the interior membrane lining the wind- pipe, 
a quinſy may ariſe, without manifeſting itſelf by any 
tumor. But there are other kinds of quinſies very 
dangerous and fatal, in which there is a dryneſs, pale- 
neſs, and ſhrinking of the fauces, without any ſigns 
of inflammation in the internal parts. Sometimes, 
indeed, there is a pain in the fauces, but without any 
ſwelling, the parts being rather conſiderably ſunk 
or collapſed. This kind of quinſy ſeldom happens 
but when the body has been exhauſted by chronical 
diſeaſes, or profuſe evacuations. Sydenham has ob- 
ſerved a quinſy of this kind from the ſame cauſes: af- 
ter continual and intermitting fevers; and Aretæus 
has remarked that kind of quinſy attended with a 
ſhrinking of the fauces, but he does not derive the 
origin « it from the ſame cauſes mentioned in the 
text; yet if thoſe ſigns which he gives of this quinſy 
are compared with that deſcribed by Sydenham, it 
will manifeſtly appear to be the ſame. See Aretzus, 
lib. 1. cap. 7. F 
If we ASP the preceding cauſes. and concomi- 
tant ſymptoms of this quinſy, it will be evident that 
the veſſels are ſhrunk from a deficiency of the vital 
fluids ;, for the muſcles: ſerving to deglutition being 
rendered paralytie from inanition, are no longer 
able to perform their actions. Hence a ſpeedy reſti- 
tution of the humours to fill the empty veſſels, can 
hardly be effected, more eſpecially. as deglutition it- 
ſelf is injured, by which nouriſhment. is conveyed 
into the body. For theſe reaſons it is evident that 
this, ſpecies of quinſ/ is yery rarely cured. Hippo- 
rates in many places condemns a ſhrinking of the 
faucęs. Porrliet. lib. 1. & Coacæ Prænot. &c. 
ene here un "So 
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AP H. DCCLXXXVI. 


T H I'S firſt kind of quinh ſometimes ariſcd 
ſuddenly without manifeſt ſigns of any diſ- 
_ eaſe 8 it hardly admits of a cure; and 


almoſt conſtantly is a ign of a ſuppuration of 
the lungs. | 


6 A P H. DCCLXXXVI.. 
HAT kind of quinſy which ariſes with. a 


tumor has various names, either from - 
the nature of the tumor itſelf, or from the parts 
which it affects. Hence quinſies are diſtin- 
guiſhed into cdematous, catarrhous, inflamma- 


tory, purulent, ſcirrhous, cancerous, and con- 
vulſive. 


A P H. DCCLXXXVIII. 

HE s E tumors take place in the tongue. 

f or its muſcles; in the palate and tonſils; 

in the uvula and its muſcles; ; in the cavities of 
the os frontis, of the upper jaw, and of the os 
 ſphenoides ; from a polypus taking root, and 
growing there ſo as to ſtop up the noſtrils, de- 
preſs the pendulous veil of the palate, diminiſh 
"the ac of the fauces, and ſtop up the puſ- 
{age of the pharynx and "1h theſe tumors 
likewiſe invade all or ſome of the muſeles of the 
os hyoides; all the external, internal, com- 
mon, and proper muſcles of the larynx ; the 
interior muſcular membrane of the aſpera arte- 
ria; the ſu perior muſcles of the pharynx, the 


23 - 


1 = cſophagrus 
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cſophagæus muſcle, and the gula itſelf; the 
the glands feated ſo near the-aſpera arteria and 
the eſophagus, that theſe pipes may be com- 
preſſed by their diftention ; ſuch are all the ſali- 
val glands, and others ſcattered about theſe 
parts, and, laſtly, the thyroid glands themſelves. 


In the tongue, and its muſcles.] How uſeful the 
tongue is in deglutition has been demonſtratated in 
our Inſtitutes; and therefore it is evident, that when 
the fore mentioned tumours ſeize the tongue, or its 
muſcles, the deglutition muſt be difficult; and even 
a ſwelling upon the tongue, eſpecially about its root, 
may ſo compreſs the larynx as to endanger ſuffoca- 
tion. I have ſeen a caſe of this kind in an aged wo- 
man who had been long afflicted with ſcorbutic ul- 
cers in her legs, but in other reſpects healthy enough. 
In the afternoon ſhe perceived a kind of roughneſs 
upon her tongue; in the evening there was a pain 
about the root of it, which ſoon moved its ſeat to 
the tip; but the diſorder increaſed ſo ſuddenly, that, 
about the middle of the night, the patient was al- 
moſt ſuffocated, and incapable of ſwallowing any 
thing. I ordered plentiful bleeding, and a ſharp, 
purging glyſter to be injected, which with the moſt 

emollient cataplaſms and fomentations, put a ſtop to 
the increaſe of the tumour; but being nothing abated 
eight hours after, bleeding and a glyſter of the ſame 
kind were again repeated. After this, the ſwelling 
of the tongue began to ſubſide, and became ſofter; 

the fever diminiſned, which was before intenſe, and 
about five in the afternoon ſhe began to recover her 
ſpeech, and was able to ſwallow ; the reſpiration be- 
gan to be free, and, in a ſhort time, happily eſcaped 
from the moſt imminent Gange.. 5 
Scirxhous and cancerous tumours in the tongue 


likewiſe injure deglutition; and the ſame diſorders 


may ariſe when the muſcles, inſerted in the tongue, 
| = U 3 _ ä 
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are inflamed, as IJ have ſometimes, obſerved, to hap- 
pen from inflammaror 0 tumours under the chin, o 


ſtructing the action of the geniogloſſi muſcles. 
_Palate.] See the uſe of the Palate in Med. In- 


ſtitutions. 


Tonſils,] The tumours which produce a quinſy | 
are moſt frequently ſeated. in theſe parts. 
Uvula, and its muſcles.] For an inflammation, 
ſup uration, or gangrene ſometimes invade the uvula, 
or the cireumjacent parts, and produce a dangerous 
quinſy. A ſcirrhous uvula has ſometimes filled the 
Whole cavity of the mouth, and the muſcles of this 
= ſerving te deghurition, e de nee the 
e manner. 
In the cavities of che os front; xc. Fori in theſe 


_ cavities polypous coneretions or excreſcencies are fre- 


quently formed, and, gradually increaſing in bulk, 
intercept the fer es of the air througk the cavi- 
ties of the noſtrils, and at laſt, being Coed extend- 


| ed, may Hinder both the reſpiration and deglutition. 


all, of ſome of the niiſfles of the os hyoides.] 


This | is evident from the hiſtory of deglutition g —— 
in our Inſtitutes,” ſect. 70, &c. but ſee Aph. 802. ; 


The interior muſcular membrane of the aſpera ar- 


gait) The aſpera arteria, or -windpipe, conſiſts of 
annular cartilaginous ſegments, a part of which is 
wanting behind, and its place ſupplied with a ſtrong 


membrane. An' inflammation and tumour” of this 
membrane may hinder the free ingreſs of the air into 
the lungs, and by that means injure the reſpiration J 
and, for the fame reaſon, deglutition will likewiſe be 
injured, as the celophagus | preſſes againſt the mem 


branous 2 of the windpipe. See Aph. 801. 


The ſuperior muſcle of the pharynx, &c. ] The 


pharynx | is | lated by yarious muſcles in the act of 


deglutition ; but the ſubſtance to be ſwallowed hav- 


ing entered the gula, is conſtringed in that tube by the 
ceſoph æus muſcle, and does 7 not deſcend as through 
4 funne 84 its own weight, but is thruſt forward by 


the 
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the Sa duce and longitudinal muſcular. coat of the 
hagus. It is, therefore, evident that theſe muſ- 
deen inflamed or convulſed, the frallowing muſt | 
be KT, See Aph. 804. 
The glands ſeated fo near *. ef arteria, 9251 
That the reſpiration and deglutition may be irjur; 
buy a compreſſure of theſe glands is evident enough, 
and will hereafter be demonſtrated when we come to 
treat of a ſcirrhous 93 | 


APH. DCCLAXKIX, | 


FRO this hiſtory ff ES 
evident, why it is often attended with 
ſuch various, ſudden, and ps rang the n 
events. 660 0 


A P H, 'Decxe.. 


UT as this diſeaſe is ſo various in its na» 
ture, and produces ſuch various effects; 
and as. it requires to be treated in different me- 
thods, and with various remedies, it will be 
proper to conſider each of theſe as far as the 
neceſſary brevity of this place will permit. 


B 


Of the Watexy Quinsy. 
A H. DCCXCI. 


T H E watery, @dematous, or chin catar- 
rhous quinſy, is an obſtructed or painful 
exerciſe of reſpiration and deglutition, with a 
| lymphatic tumor of the parts performing g theſe 
; NS, or of the Parts adjacent to them. | 


U4 This 
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T' lis kind of quinſy is rarely attended with much 
pain; becauſe, as we ſaid before, cdematous tu- 
im urs are indolent; but if any pain attends, it ge- 
nerally ariſes from a diſtention of the parts made by 
the ſwelling. Weak, pale, and leucophlegmatic peo- 
ple are ſometimes ſeized with this 1 The uvula 
Is generally lengthened, almoſt pellucid, and ſwelled, 
and ſometimes alſo the tonſils are, in like manner, 
ſwelled, and perfectly pale. 

To this place alſo belongs the thin, catarrhous 
quinſy, For the feat of a catarrh is in the mucous 
membrane of Schneider which lines the internal ſur- 

face of the noſe, fauces, cſophagus, windpipe, &c. 
When one is afflicted with a catarrh, this membrane 
ſwells, and diſtils a thin, ſerous, and often an acrid 
| humour, which excoriates the noſe, and irritates 

the adjacent parts through which it paſſes, If 
then that part of this membrane which lines the uvula, 
pharynx, tonſils, &c. is affected, the ſwallowing 
will be injured ; if the larynx, or windpipe, are 
affected, the reſpiration will be diſturbed, and a trou- 
bleſome cough, at the ſame time, attend. This is 
evident in epidemic catarrhs; for then, in ſome pa- 
tients, the tonſils are ſwelled; 1 in others, there is a 
troubleſome cough; and others, again, are afflicted 
with a ſenſe of fulneſs, and an obtuſe pain in the 


head, from a diſtention of this membrane in the fron- 
tal Gnues, 


AP H. pccxcui ; 


＋. E feat of this quinſy, therefore, like all 
other ſerous defluctions, is in that part af 
the glands, where the lymph, ſecreted from the 
Arterjes, is collected and diſcharged. 


When a watery humour i is e e in the bo- 
uh it does not EY in the arteries and veins —_ 
e 
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which the fluids are perpetually moved, but is col- 
lected in the larger and ſmaller cavities of the body; 
as will be made evident when we come to treat of 
a dropſy. Ir is indeed true, that the extremities of 
the arterial lymphatic veſſels may be obſtructed from 
an imperviouſneſs of their fluids, and a lymphatic 
tumour formed: but, in this caſe, there will be 
an edema calidum, or a true inflammation in the 
{ſmall arterial veſſels. See Aph. 380. Such tumours 
may ariſe from the cellular membrane inveſting 
the muſcles of theſe parts, as is evident in an ana- 
farca; and the uvula, likewiſe, is ſometimes affected 
with ſuch a pale, watery tumour; and, in ev 
part, where a ſerous humour is naturally collected, 
af its ne an. the bibulous veins, or its ſecre- 
tion by the r emiſſaries is obſtructed b 
cauſe, lach 5 may ariſe. 5 25 


AP H. DCCXCII: 


THE cauſe, therefore, of this quinſy is every 
thing that hinders the free paſſage of the 
lymph; but the number and difference of theſe 
_ cauſes is very great.---Such are any compreſſion 
of the veins, into which, perhaps, the emiſ- 
ſaries of theſe glands empty themſelves; an ob- 
ſtruction formed in the fellicle or cavity of the 
gland itſe}f, from a chalky, pituitous, ſtony, 
| ungous, and ſuch like matter there produced; 
an obſtruction in the emiſſary ducts from the 
fame cauſes ; a compreſſion of theſe parts; cold 
applied to the extremities of the excretory ducts, 
and a languid circulation of the humours. 


| Whatever obſtructs che abſorption of the lym- 
phatic humours, or their motion through the veins 
when abſorbed, or ſtops up the cavity of the gland 
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or its emiſſaries, may produce theſe tumours. Hence 
3 ir evident that the number and difference of theſe 
cauſes is very great, but yet may be reduced: to the 
fore mentioned cauſes. 

Cold applied to the extremities of the excretory 
| ducts.) FE all the parts of the mouth, the fauces, 
larynx, aſpera arteria, are py moiſtened with 
a-dew or vapour exhaling the ultimate emiſ- 
ſaries of the arteries. This is the caſe of a catarrh, 
which never happens more frequently than when the 
body is ſuddenly expoſed from a warm to a cold air. 
In the noſe it occaſions ſneezing, and a running; in 
the tonſils, pharynx,” and fauces it injures degluti- 
tion; in the larynx, aſpera arteria, and lungs, it ex- 
cites a cough,” and ſometimes a drfficult — as 

the parts are more or leſs ſwelled: 
. Too weak circulation of the humours.] For the 
power by which the abſorbing veins imbibe the hu- 
mours extravaſated into the cavities of the body, in- 
creaſes or decreaſes in proportion to the force of 
the circulation z hence, in acute diſeaſes, wherein the 
Ae is: quick, the parts are dried . : 


Ab B. Dccxcrv. ee 


T H E thirds of a watery quinGy are a Sale 

cold, and watery tumour; a compreſſion 
of the adj d 0 a hinderance of Piet: 
functions which, de 242 « OY - 
yo of * A parts. 


5 AP H. pcexcv. 8 
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Thus a watery quinſy is leſs dangerous chan that 
which ariſes from inflammation.— One from phlegm, 
obſtructing the emiſſaries, is more eaſily cured. than 
one from a calculus, — Tumours, ſeated about the 
larynx, are much mors dangerous than thoſe about 
the pharynx gr wyula, r 4677 


AP H. DCCXCVI, 


| T HE cure is performed by ſuch things as, 
1 1. Reſolve, or move the obſtructing cau- 
ſes, or elſe remove them by cauſtic or inciſion, 
Here are proper emollient, aperient, and re- 
laxing medicines applied in the form of a fo- 
tus, cataplaſm, gargle, injection, lotion, and 
vapour; and alſo frictions, . cauſtics, and the 
ſcalpel. 2, By ſuch as diminiſh the quantity 
of the lymph, by draining it off in oppoſite 
parts, which is done by apophlegmatiſms, bliſ- 
ters, dry ſudorifics women” To internally a 
plied, by diuretics of the fame kind, and by 
Ergen bes 3. By abſtaining from liquors, 
and a warming and drying diet. 4. By increaſ- 
ing the force of the circulation by the means 
directed at Aph. 98 and 99. _— 


1. Reſolve or remove the obſtructing cauſes, c.] 
Whatever obſtructs the free diſcharge of the lymph 
may produce a watery. quinſy. But if a calculus, 
lo in the emiſſary of the gland, impedes the 
free courſe of the lymph, a reſolution of the diſeaſe 
cannot be expected. It is rather neceſſary to re- 
move the calculus by inciſion. Thus alſo, if a ſcir- 
rhous tumour occaſions this kind of quinſy by im- - 
preſſing the veins, an extirpation of the tumour ought | 
to be attempted, either by the knife, or by cauſtics. 


Emollient, 
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Emollient, aperient, and relaxing medicines, ap- 
plied, &c.] All theſe are proper when there is rea- 
ſon to expect they may open the obſtructed veſſels 
of the glands or their emiſſaries, and reſtore the free 
courſe of the lymph. But theſe are more eſpecially 
uſeful in a catarrhous quinſy, when it ariſes from 
cold obſtructing the orifices of the exhaling veſſels. 
It is a moſt pernicious-method in the common peo- 
ple to attack this diſorder with the moſt heating re- 
medies, becauſe they think it to ariſe from cold; for 
thus increaſing the circulation, and urging the hu- 
mours againſt the obſtructed. parts before their. emif- 
_ faries are opened,. they often excite a violent inflam- 
mation, and render a diforder, ſlight in its own na- 
ture, very dangerous. Such quinſies are happily 
<ured by taking large quantities of warm watery 
drinks, prepared with the roots of burdock, ſcorzo- 
nera, tragopogon, vetches, the five opening roots, 
the three ſanders, ſaſaphras, &c. gently aromatized. 
The diet ſnould be only veal broths, with endive, 
lettuce, &c. abſtaining from all acrid, ſalt, and in- 
digeſtible food. The patient ſhould keep in a warm 


air; the noſtrils, mouth and fauces ſnould be fre- 


quently fomented with the ſteam of hot water, and 
emollient cataplaſms applied to the fore part of the 
neck. Diet and medicines hert proper may be ſeen 
in the Materia Medica of our author under Aph. 54. 
. No. 4. 8 : 3 : | | | 
But when watery humours are collected in the cel- 
lular membrane of theſe parts, ſo as to occaſion 
large tumours, relaxing medicines are not proper, 
but ſuch as are directed in the following number. 
2. By ſuch as diminiſn the quantity of the lymph, 
.&c.]: Though all the remedies. hitherto mentioned, 
do evacuate the redundant lymph, yet they do not 
directly relieve the part affected. There are other 
remedies which evacuate the lymph either from the 
parts affected, or from thoſe which are adjacent. 
Such are apophlegmatiſms, which irritate the parts 
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ſo as to diftil a greater quantity of the ſerous fluid, 
and thereby divert the quantity and impulſe of the 
humours from the parts affected. For this purpoſe . 
the internal parts of the noſe may be relaxed by the 
ſteams of warm water, or ſtimulated by the green 
leaves of marjoram, pennyroyal, lavender, or the 
like. Or theſe herbs may be ground to a powder, 
and ſnuffed up the noſe. The ſame intention will be 
anſwered by an ounce of maftic, with a dram or two 
of pellitory-root, ginger, or pepper, &c. made into 
little cakes, and continually chewed and rolled about 
the mouth. Bliſters applied to the neck, or between 
the ſhoulders, and behind the ears, are likewiſe 
proper... . | EY 3 | 
3. By abſtaining from liquors, &c.] It would be 
in vain to evacuate watery humours, unleſs care be 
taken to avoid repletion. . 
4. By increaſing the force of the circulation, &c. 
For a weak circulation is enumerated at Aph. 79g, 
among the cauſes of a watery quinſy. How a languid 
circulation may be increaſed, ſee the aphoriſms cited 
m and ⁵fl!l!ßxß¶ꝗ Ee 


Of a ScixxHous Quinsy, 
A H. DCCXCVIL | 


UT if a ſcirrhous tumour, and one that 
increaſes faſt, ſeizes the glands deſcribed. at 
Aph. 788, it is known from the ſigns of a 
ſcirrhus enumerated at Aph. 392; and from a 
knowledge of its fituation, a future quinſy is 
foreſeen, and one preſent diſcovered, If an ex- 
_ tirpation is practicable, it is the only ſafe re- 
medy ; and for internal ſcirrhous humours ſeated 
e VSFCFßßFCCFFCFTCTCCccc CORP TDSG AT” JFELE i about 
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about the fauces, cauſtics are to be tried with 
great prudence. | 


When a ſcirrhous tumour is ſeated ; in.or about the 
organs of reſpiration and deglutition, nothing but 
an extirpation can take place, which is beſt performed 
by the Knife, as cauſtics and cauteries are dangerous, 
anleſs the whole {cirthus, can be deſtroyed at once. 
Bur where this cannot be performed, as when ſuch 
tumours are ſeated within the fauces, either the: un- 
- fortunate patient is left to his fate, or ſuch methods 
put in practice as might be juſtly condemned in 
Nighter caſes. Actual and potential cauteries have 
been boldly uſed, and though they are attended with 
great danger, yet we are aten from obſervation 
that they e are not always fatal. A farrier famed for 
the cure of ſcirrhous tumours ſeated in the fauces, 
uſed a ſolution of the common cauſtic; but the oil 
of tartar per delic dium, recommended 1 in the Materia 
Medica of our nice. is both milder and lefs dan- 
gerous. The ſpt. ſal. marini may likewiſe be uſed, 
as it powerfully reſiſts all putrefaction. See Aph. 509. 
Ruyſch gives us a remarkable hiſtory of the cure of a 
fleſhy excreſcence growing out from the upper and 
back part of the palate-bone, Obi. Auer. Chyr. 

>. DA 

Phu the moſt fatal and melancholy caſes of this 
kind are thoſe; which ariſe in the tube of the œſo- 
pPphagus itſelf, or in the adjacent parts, which gra- 
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phagus becomes more and more obſtructed, ſo. that 
the leaſt particle of bread cannot be got down, If 
the patient tries to ſwallow, the food ftays in the 
ceſophagus, and in a few minutes is brought up 
again with a conſiderable quantity of mucus. Hence 
the diſeaſe is aſcribed to tough phlegm, and every 
method taken to incide and evacuate the ſame. But 
it 1s evident enough that the phlegm is only the 
effect and not the cauſe of this diſorder. As the 
diſeaſe increaſes, even liquids cannot paſs, but are 
brought up again.; and at laſt the patient falls .into 
a maraſmus, after. ſuffering a long time the puniſh- 
ments of Tantalus. 8 5 wy” 
Galen deſcribes a diſeaſe of the like kind under 
the name of a quinſy, and relates the caſe of a young 
man who was cured of a purulent tumour of the 
cefophagus; but the cure was long and difficult; 
and obſerves, that people in years afflifted with this 
diſtemper, generally periſh. 
In ſome patients I fave perceived a ſcirrhous hard- 
neſs of the eſophagus ; but in others nothing more 
appears than à difficulty of ſwallowing. I have 
ſometimes perceived the glands of the neck ſwelled, 
and allo the thyroide gland; but then theſe ſwelled 
- glands did not ſeem to be the cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
An elderly woman was afflifted with this kind of 
quinſy, attended with a ſwelling of the thyroide 
| gland. By a long continued uſe of the acetum ſcil- 
iticum, with ſal ammoniacum, frictions, and « gal: 
banum plaſter, the tumour began to ſoften; bur 
after the application of ſupputatitig cataplafms, a 
Huctuation was perceived, and upon opening the 
part with a lancet, there was iſcharg& a quanriry 
f thin iche, intermired with {all white rn. 
lated. maſſes ; and although the patient was rehieved 
by chis diſcharge, yer the diſeaſe proved Fara fn the 


at 


8 


end. N # 8 558 2 RE = 5 
The cauſes preceding this diſeaſe are not very nu- 
merous. In the medical eſſays there is a caſe of _ 
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kind from an immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
nor is it improbable that the ceſophagus may be 
may be hardened into a ſcirrhus by an abuſe of them, 
as termented ſpirits both coagulate the blood, and 
contract the ſolids ; but it muſt be confeſſed, that 
few drunkards are afflicted with this diſorder. I have 
ſeen the delutition hindered in a healthy young wo- 
man, only from expoſing her neck to a cold north 
wind. The diforder gradually increaſed without any 
viſible tumour, and after trying a great many reme- 
dies to no parpoſe ſhe at laſt died. May not the 
drinking of coffee, tea, &c. very hot, be the cauſe 
of this diſeaſe, by ſhrinking the ſolids, and coagu- 
lating the fluids ? But this diſorder frequently hap- 
pens when the cauſe of it cannot be diſcovered. - _ 
I have myſelf tried various temedies in this kind 
of quinſy ; but all without ſucceſs. The tartarus, 
tartarifatus, and regeneratus, the moſt penetrating 
ſoaps, as that of ſtarkey, Helmont's tinct. ſal tartar. 
ſal ammoniac, and its ſpirit faturated with aut, diſtill. 
fo uſeful for diſſolving concretions, have here been 
of no ſervice. Mercurial unctions, plaſters of the 
ferulaceous gums with mercury, applied to the neck, 


hydrogogue purges, and even a ſalivation have been 
= 25. RO een. Lubricating 55 
lent decoctions with oil of almonds have been ſer- 
viceable, yet have contributed nothing towards a 
radical cure. 26 3 r gs fri 8 t * 5 , 
I we conſider what has been obſerved in diſſect- 
ing the bodies of thoſe who have died of this diſeaſe, 
it will not Appear wonderful that ſo obſtinate a diſeaſe 
eludes the force of the moſt ' efficacious remedies, 
Tulpius found a hard tumour between the aſpera 
artexia and ceſophagus; and a livid one, like a can- 
cer, ſpreading its roots round the gula, which it ſo 
cloſely preſſed, that there was not room to admit a 
probe. Obſer. Med. lib. i. cap. 44. See alſo Med. 
Er ol. 2d e 
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Ok an ee eee Quixsy. 


APH. Dccxcvim. 


B U T when dhe glands or muſcles enume- 

rated in Aph. 786 are ſeized with an in- 
flammation, then there ariſes a particular kind - 
of quinfy, which is highly acute, Tiolent, and 
often nete | 


A P H. Dccxcix 


-pu E ſl of this quinſy in general is, 

1. Every thing capable of producing any 
kind of inflammation. 2. Whatever deter- 
mines the cauſes of the inflammation more par- 
ticularly to the parts enumerated in Aph. 788, 
and principally to the larynx, pharynx, as 
hyoides, and the muſcles of theſe parts, and 


the ſuperior parts of the aſpera arteria. Such 


are a diſpoſition to inflammatory diſeaſes pecu- 
liar to young people abounding with blood, and 
of a ruddy complexion ; a frequent and violent 
exertion of theſe parts by ſpeaking, ſinging, 
crying aloud; by hard riding on horſeback 
againſt a ſtrong and cold wind, blowing of 
trumpets, playing on the flute, hard labour 7 
A cold air, and by a ſultry, heat followed 
_ intenſe cold; a dryneſs of the fauces from a 
| 8 ſcorching air, or in an inflammatory fever. 


2. Beſides the ceneral cauſes. of inge there | 
are 8 which f may produce an inflammatory quin- 7 
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ſy, by determining all the above-mentioned cauſes to- 
Wards the organs of deglutition and reſpiration 
though-we do'1 not underſtand the reaſon of this de- 
termination. For example, in epidemic inflamma- 
tory quinſies, the ee is ſeized with a cold fic, and 
ſoon after a fever follows, with a pain and inflamma- 
tion of the fauces ; but who can explain from the 
theory of phyſic, why the morbific matter ſhould be 
determined to thoſe parts rather than to any other? 
See Aph. 393. | £512 
But when inflammatory quinſies ariſe from a vio- 
_ tent exertion of the muſcles and organs, ſubſervient 
to reſpiration and deglutition, as in ſpeaking, ſing- 
ing, &c. the cauſe is evident, as we underſtand the 
action of theſe parts. Hard riding. againſt a cold 
wind, ſultry heat followed with intenſe cold, a dry- 
nels 'of the fauces from a hot ſcorching air, are 
cauſes which at all times may, Ie an nflamma- 
| * Wa. on 


A APH. DCCC.. on 
WI EN a a dna? 18 produced from che cauſes 
above- mentioned, it creates various, and 


often dreadful ſymptoms, according to the Mr 
| 18 * and uſc of fs ns 5 


ͤ«öÄ—ꝰ ni Be Dcccl. 


| Hus if the internal l hve 
1 of the aſpera arteria only is inflamed, 
without ichurin g other parts, there then ariſes a 

tumour, heat, pain, and an acute ardent fever; 

but yet without any external ſigns of the diſ- 
_ caſe. In this caſe, the voice becomes ſhrill, 

, ſqueaking, and wheeſing; inſpiration is attended 

OS Sreat pain; 1 K. en is ſmall, fre- | 

| quent, 
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quent, high, and performed with great labour. 
Hence the eirculation of the blood through the 
lungs becomes difficult; the pulſe wonderfully 
and quickly wavering; great anxieties attend, 
and death ſoon follows. This is one of thoſe 
kinds of quinſies which are the moſt fatal, and 
which ſhews itſelf by no external appearance; 

but the nearer it is ſeated to the glottis and epi- 

glottis, the more fatal it is. "IR 


As the principal uſe of the aſpera arteria is freely 
to tranſmit the air for reſpiration, and the formation 
of the voice, it is evident, that when the cavity of this 
part is ſtraitened by an inflammatory tumour, the 
voice muſt be altered, and become ſharper, ke. 


A P H. Dccclt. 


B UT if the larynx chiefly be violently in- 
0 flamed, and the diſorder fixes itſelf in the 
white muſcle of the glottis, and at the fame 
time, in the fleſhy muſcles which ſerve to ſhut. 
it, there ariſes a moſt dreadful quinſy, which 
ſuddenly ſtrangles the patient. The ſymptoms 
of this quinſy are the ſame with thoſe of the 
preceding (801;) great pain in elevating the 
larynx when the patient attempts to ſwallow, 
which is increaſed by ſpeaking or crying aloud, 
Ihe voice is very ſhrill and ſqueaking, and 
death very ſpeedily follows with the greateſt an- 
ouiſh. This is the worſt of all quinſies, with- 


out any external figns, . 


Theſe two quinſies have ſeveral ſymptoms in com- 
mon to each ether, and if the inflammation is ſeated 
in the upper part of the aſpera arteria, it will be dif- 
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ficult to make the diſtinction. But an extreme ſhrill 
and ſqueaking voice, when the larynx is inflamed, 
may point out the difference. However, if the phy- 

clue! ſhould be deceived in diſtinguiſhing theſe two - 
- quinſies,' it will be of no conſequence, as they are 

both of a moſt fatal tendency, and require the ſame 
method of cure. Theſe moſt fatal quinſies do but 
ſeldom happen; whereas thoſe we are to treat of in 


the following aphoriſins. are much more 2 
obſerved. 


A P H. Deccnl. 


T F the muſcles on! y which ſerve to Uta up 
the os . hyoides and larynx are violently in- 
flamed, wen the following ſymptoms attend: 
the reſpiration is tolerably face; deglutition ex- 
tremely painful when the patient firſt attempts 
to perform it; there are alſo the ſigns of in- 
flammation in general, and the muſcles of the 
above - mentioned parts are likewiſe inflamed, as 
wy evidently. appear upon inſpection. © _ 


| Although this Rind of quinſy is not ſo fatal as thoſe 
aheady deſcribed ; yet it is not without danę T, both 
on account of the painful deglutition, and its ten- 
dency to fall upon the lungs by 1 
e arhich We reg eee 1 


"A P H. Decciv. 


855 Un - when the pharynx - oy is "fant 
the ſpecific ſigns are apparent. upon in- 
pecting Fox fauces. The reſpiration is 'caſy 


— but ion is painful, and even 


impoſlible : tobe baden the liquids taken 
returning through the noſe, or being forced 
| b the — arteria -excite a violent eough. 
Hence 
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Hence the patient is obliged to abſtain from ali- 
ments; whence a dryneſs and acrimony of all 
the humours ; the fever not very intenſe, and 
the diſeaſe continues longer before it proves 


When the pharynx only is inflamed, there ap- 
pears no diſorder in the organs of reſpiration. The 
patient breathes freely, and the deglutition only is 
painful, and in very bad diſorders of this part quite 

impoſſible, all liquids being returned by an open 
pafſfage from the pharynx into the noſtrils, and if 
they get into the rima of the larynx, a moſt violent 
and ſuffocating cough will follow. 0 

When the inflammation is not ſeated in the pha- 
rynx, but in the ceſophagus, even then the like 
ſymptoms follow, which the patient is able to diſtin- 

uiſh from the pain he feels when the aliments ſwal- 
— have reached fo. far, as to touch the part af- 


A H. Deccv. 


UT if the tonſils, uvula, and the velum 

pendulum membranoſum of the palate, 
with its four muſcles called pterygo-ſtaphylini, 
are greatly inflamed, then almoſt the ſame ſymp- 
_ toms appear as when the pharynx: is inflamed 
(804,)' the reſpiration is unealy, difficult, and 
cannot be performed through the noſe at all; 
or at leaſt without ſome trouble, and through 
the fauces with difficulty. What the patient 
e 1x0 to ſwallow, is returned through the 
mouth, from the ſtricture and intenſe pain. 
There is a continual and copious flux of phlegm 
into the cavities of the tonſils, with a perpetual . 
iir a og Les hawking; 
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hawking ; an acute pain in the internal ear, and 
in the paſſage leading to it from the fauces; a 
crackling noiſe in the ear when an attempt is 
made to ſwallow, and freqently an intire deaf - 
neſs. This kind of quinſy is in our days often 
the conſequence of the lues venerea, and much 


| to be dreaded. 


This is the moſt frequent of all de and much | 
leſs dangerous than the preceding, though it is often 
very troubleſome, and when both the tonſils are 


- ſwelled at the ſame tons not withour ſome * of 
danger. 


A P H. pcccvl. 


Bur if all - theſe. inflammatory kinds of 
| quinſies * the patient together or ſuc- 
ceſſively, it is ca 2 conclude, that the diſeaſe 
will be ſo much the more ſevere as the greater 
number of pa 35 are affected, and that then alſo 


there will I number of den, | 
and thoſe the mo | 


A P H. pcccvn. 


Yo) R then the return of the blood in the. ex- 
=» ternal jugulars being obſtructed, or theſe 
veſſels com preſſed, there follows a ſwelling of 
| the face, lips, tongue, and. fauces.. The tongue 


ſeyere, 


| is thruſt out, diſtorted, and inflamed ; the eyes 


look red, fwell, and protuberate in 2 inightful | 
manner, The brain, from the ſame cauſes, is 
oppreſſed; hence the fight, hearing, and ch 
are rendered dull; the patient becomes deliri- 
8 64 ſpores and is unable to lie * 
| OF 


'* 
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for fear of ſaffocation. There is a redneſs, 
ſwelling, pain, and pulſation, often conſpicu- 
ous -in the throat, neck, and breaſt; whence 
the jugular and frontal veins, with thoſe under 
the tongue are diſtended, and become varicoſe. 


Ty | All the ſymptoms obſerved in the worſt inflam- 
matory quinſies are accurately collected by Hippo- 
crates and Aretzus *. 


a A P H. DcccviII. 
B UT every quinſy runs through the uſual 


ſtages of inflammation, and terminates in 
the ſame manner, either by a reſolution, ſup- 
puration, gangrene, or ſcirrhus. See Aph. 
387, 388. AER OE ö 3 


T*HEREFORE, as ſoon as we know by 
the ſigns enumerated in Aph. 801, 802, 
that the aſpera arteria, or larynx are affected, 
we muſt immediately examine, whether as yet 
there is no more than a ſimple inflammation ; 
(ſee Aph. 382 to 384) if fo, a reſolution muſt 
be attempted with the greateſt expedition, by 
the moſt efficacious medicines. | 1. Therefore a 

large quantity of blood is immediately to be 
taken away, and repeated, until the weakneſs, 
paleneſs, coldneſs, and callapfion of the veſſels 

ſhew that the remaining ſtrength is not able 

either to increaſe the tumour, or rigidity of the 
<4 De morbis, lib, 3. 8 De cauſis & ſign, Morb, Acut, lib, i, 


2 


, ap. 7 * 
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veſſels. 2. The belly muſt be kept open by 
ſtrong purges, or glyſters frequently repeated. 
z. The diet and drink muſt be very thin and 
i ht. 4. The remedies ought to be nitrous 
and ſubacid. 5. Warm, moiſt, and emolient 
vapours ſhould continually be drawn in by the 
mouth; to which ſhould be added external fo- 
mentations, and ſuch means as derive towards 
other parts, as bliſters, cupping, and ſynapiſms 
applied to the neck and breaſt, 


1. Veneſection is here the firſt and principal re. 
medy, which ought to be performed at the very firſt 
attack of the diſeaſe ; that is, when the quinſy ſeizes 
the aſpera and the larynx; for we ſhall here treat 
farſt of ths method of curing the worſt and moſt ſud- 
denly fatal kind of quinſy, becauſe if this is well un- 
derſtood, any one may cafily know what ought to be 
done in the other kinds of inflammatory quinſies. 
As the frontal veins, with the jugulars, and thoſe 
nder the tongue are often much ſwelled, ſome phy- 
7 adviſe the immediate opening of theſe veins, 
eſpecially the raninæ, becauſe, by this, the parts 
_ neareſt to thoſe affected are ſaddenly emptied. Others 
Ff conſiderable names have condemned this method; 
and, even among the ancient phyſicians, different 
Opinions ſeem to have ſubſiſted upon this ſubject. 
However, the moderns firſt draw blood from the 
arm, or foot, before they open the veins under the 
W the frontal, or the jugular. 
8 


2. How uſeful purging is in reſolving inflamma - 
tons was demonſtrated at Aph. 396, & ſeq. But ii 
2 here to be remembered, that plentiful bleeding 
dught always to be premiſed before purging. Hence 

Sydenham, after bleeding in the arm, and under the 
the tongue, dared not to give a purce the next morn- 
ing, unleſs'the fever and pain im ſwallowing were 
much abated. But when the ſwallowing * 5 
| :6 EY Me a incale 
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difficult that the patient cannot take a cathartic, then 
glyſters of the like nature will anſwer the ſame pur- 
| poſe, if they are frequently injected. 
3. As an inflammatoty quinſy is a . moſt acute 

diſeaſe, and ſpeedily kills, it it is not quickly dif- 

rſed, we need not be very ſolicitous about the diet; 
For the patient generally refuſes all kinds of food, on 
account of the pain they give in the action of deglu- 
tition, and the ſtrength may be eaſily ſupported for 
ſo ſhort a time by the uſe of drinks only, ſuch as 
the whey of milk, or milk diluted with three times 

the quantity of water, or very thin emulſions drank 
warm. But ſee Aph. 396. Ne. 5. and Aph. 602. 

4. Nitre is of great uſe in the cure of inflamma- 
tions, and is therefore particularly recommended 
by all phyſicians in the cure of quinſies. Acids 
likewiſe diluted with a great quantity of water, fo as 
not too much to irritate the pained fauces, are here 
very beneficial. Not only the vegetable acids, but alſo 
_ thoſe of the foſſil kind, as the ſpirit of ſea ſalt, and 
more eſpecially the ſpirit of ſulphur by the bell, are 
greatly extolled. For although theſe acids coagulate 
the blood when they are mixed with it, yet we learn 
from experience that they are of great uſe if the in- 
flamed fauces are only touched with them, Thus 
Sydenham orders the inflamed parts to be touched 
with mel rofar. ſtrongly acidulated with ſpt. ſulphur. 

and afterwards a mild cooling gargle to be held in 
the mouth. Medicines compoſed of red roſes have 

an aſtringent force, and with the acid ſpirit of ſul. ' 
phur conſtringe the parts to which they are applied; 
and at the ſame time repel into the larger trunks the 
impervious particles obſtructing the ſmaller veſſels. 
See Aph. 96. Ne. 6. But theſe acrid remedies cannot 
he ſafely uſed in quinſies ſeated in the larynx and 
aſpera arteria; yet they are here mentioned, becauſe 
we deliver the general cute of inflammatory quinſies; 
but are proper when the tongue, fauces, palate, 
tonſils are ale cted, and frequently ſlight inflamma- 
e = . tions 
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tions of theſe parts are cured by theſe remedies only, 
without either bleeding or purging. 
5. See what has been ſaid a” the uſe of vapours in 
attenuating the obſtructing matter at Aph. 398. 
Ne. 3. But this remedy is more eſpecially Aer in 
this kind of quinſies, becauſe the vapours drawn in, 
touch the inflamed parts. Elder- flowers are here 
particularly uſeful, becauſe they exhale a cooling 
vapour, and yet volatile enough for the cure of an 
eryſipelas, or phlegmon. A formula of this kind 
may be ſeen in our author's Materia Medica, under 
the preſent aphoriſm. Fomentations of the ſame, ex- 
ternally applied, will likewiſe be proper, either to the 
neck or breaſt, or to both, in order to derive the 
quantity and impetus of the humours towards the ex- 
ternal parts. See Aph. 396. N*. 4. One would ima- 
gine that every kind of tranſlation in an inflamma- 
tory quinſy ſeated in the larynx, or aſpera arteria, 
would be ſalutary; yet it appears from obſervation, 
that almoſt all theſe. tranſlations rather protract the 
fatal period of the diſeaſe, . than promiſe a happy 
event. All this was obſerved . eee in the 
Coacæ Frænotiones. 8 


A P H. pcccx. 


Al 2 UT that kind of quinſy « deſeribed at Aph. 


803, which invades only the muſcles ſerv- 
Ing to ele vate the os hyoides and larynx, is ſel- 
9 2 ſo dangerous, as thoſe which affect the 
aſpera arteria and larynx deſcribed at Aph. 801, 
' $02; yet it requires the ſame remedies, only 

dot ſo powerful; but here anodyne, relaxing, 
and 2 ee are more e 


neceſſary. 


It was Gen at Ari og: that this RE is 
often dangerous, being very liable to n and ar 
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tal tranſlations of the morbific matter upon the 
lungs. For this reaſon emollient cataplaſms to the 
throat and neck are here more eſpecially uſeful, to 

draw the matter of the diſeaſe thither, and prevent 
its falling upon the lungs. Gentle ſtimulants may 


be alſo added in the cataplaſms; the form of a pro- a 


per cataplaſm may be ſeen in our author's Materia 
Medica, under the preſent aphoriſm. _ 


| AP H. DCCCXI. 


' ASLY, while the quinſies deſcribed at Aph. 

804, 805, 806, are ſtill attended with in- 
flammation, then the remedies recommended 
at Aph. 809, 8 10, ought to be jointly applied; 
always remembering to keep the mouth and 

fauces continually moiſt by the mildeſt attenu- 
ants, mixed with a due proportion of nitre, by 


warm watery diluents, and by the fat relaxants, 
which may be held quietly in the mouth, or 
uſed in the form of a gargariſm, or injected 


with a ſyringe: and this ought to be done with- 


A 5 
When only the pharynx, tonſils, uvula, and the 


out ceaſing, to prevent the parts from growing 


yelum pendulum, palate, &c. are inflamed, the diſ- 


caſe is leſs dangerous; but the ſame method of cure 
is required as in the preceding. After bleeding, an 
antiphlogiſtic purge ſhould be given; and theſe are 
to be repeated as the violence of the diſeaſe may re- 
quire. But in the other kind of quinſies, humec- 
tants can hardly reach the parts affected, except in 

the form of a vapour. In this they are of great be- 
nefit, and may be applied immediately to the parts 
affected; therefore decoctions of the rad. alth. malv. 
ſem. linj, and the like, with nitre, vinegar, ſal po- 
E 1 271 I ychreſt, 
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lychreſt, &c. ſo proportioned as not to irritate the 

inflamed parts by their ſtimulus. Infuſions of the 
flor. ſambuc. rhæados, melilot, with honey, or Ter- 
neliusꝰs ſyrup of marſh-mallows are here of the 


greateſt uſe; but all theſe muſt be taken warm, 


eold things being here hurtful, by conſtringing the 
veſſels. When the tonſils, uvula, &c. (805) are 
much ſwelled, with a copions diſcharge of tough 
hlegm, theſe infuſions muſt be continually injected 
* a ſyringe, in order to prevent as much as poſſible 
a dryneſs of the inflamed parts. Boerhaave ſaw a 
aticnt. whoſe tonſils and uvula were ſo much in- 
amed and ſwelled, as to endanger a ſuffocation; 
yet by a conſtant uſe of an emollient decoction thrown 
into the mouth by a ſyringe, he was enabled to ſup- 
port the diſeaſe till the abſceſs broke: Emollient 
cataplaſms _—_— to the neck, are alfo very bene- 
ficial here; for by theſe the inflamed tonfils are drawn 
outward;. and the ſtricture of the fauces leſſened; 
Forms of ſuch a decoction, and gargle; may be ſeen 
in the Materia Medica, under the preſent aporiſm. 
There is a kind of quinſy which ſeizes, the palate, 


uvula, and tonſik, and which for the moſt part is 


eafily cured, though the parts affected are often pain- 


ful enough. This quinfy frequently attacks ſcorbu- 


tic habits, and ſometimes a great many people at the 


© fame time, eſpecially in the ſpring, and in a warm 


” 
—__—— 


moiſt air. It begins with a ſlight fever, which goes 


df in a few hours; then the fauces grow painful in 
one part or other; and a white ſpar appears, the 


ful. If the diſeaſe is neglected, the ſpots ſpread, and 


frequently eat deep into the affected parts. Spirit of 
ſulphur diluted with water, and mixed with the rob 


a elder - berries and nitre, happily cures theſe quin- 


ſies. But if the parts are deeply ulcerated, and ex- 


hale a putrid ſmell; thirty or forty drops of ſpt. ſal. 
| 3 with an ounee of . deer - 


plied-to-the parts affected, will immediately ſtop fle 
ipreading of this putrefaction. EY AH. : 
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7 F all theſe. remedies are neglected, applied 
too late, or not attended with good effects; 
if the diſeaſe is recent, threatens ſtrangulation, 
and is ſeated in any part above that where the 
inciſion ought to be made, and attended with 
the worſt of the ſymptoms enumerated at Aph. 
807, and without the ſigns of a gangrene, then 
muſt bronchotomy be immediately performed, 
after n a fad and doubtful re 0 


A F H. DPCCCXUIL. 


W HI CH is made in the aſpera arteria, 
about a thumb's breadth below the in- 
ferior edge of the larynx, having firſt laid open 
the ſkin and integuments, removed the muſcles, 
and cut through the interſtice of the cartilaginous 
rings of the aſpera arteria, inſerting therein a 
mall ſilver canula; and having removed the 
cauſe which required the operation, the cure is 
compleated by healing up the wound. In the 
mean time, nouriſhing glyſters are to be in- 
jected, if the delutition z is difficult. 


Thoſe who are Bens to know the AK wr of per- 


foeming » bronchotomy, may conſult Heiſter 9 | 


other chyrurgical writers. Having now finiſhed all 


that relates to the diagnoſis, .prognoſis, and cure of 5 
an inflammatory quinſy, it remains for us to conſider 


the various ways in which this diſeaſe, like other in- 
flammatio 


ns, may terminate, — by ſuppura- 
tian, gangrene, or ſeirrhus; from - whence again 4 


quinſy: receives a different denomination. 
| of 
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arte ſwelled internally. © © 
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Of a SurruxArIVE Quinsy, 
APH. DCCCXIV. 


DUT if the diforder has advanced fo far, 

that the part affected begins to ſuppurate, a 
diſcharge of the abſceſs muſt be procured by 
art, and the general remedies propoſed at Aph. 
402 to 412 applied; but more eſpecially by the 
conſtant uſe of emollient gargles, and relaxing 
cataplaſms, and by opening the part in the moſt 
proper place, or by bronchotomy. . 


An inflammatory quinſy muſt always be reſolved, 
if poſſible; but ſometimes the diſeaſe is fo violent, 
or is neglected at the beginning, that there is no 
room to carry it off by a reſolution. In this caſe, a 
ſuppuration is to be promoted as faſt as poſſible, that 
thepatient may be N relieved. He is there- 
fore continually to hold in his mouth a warm gargle, 
prepared from linſeeds, mallows, marſh-mallows, 
and the like emollient remedies; for thus the inflamed 
parts will be fomented, their dryneſs prevented, and 
the crude matter changed into pus. Emollient ca- 
_  taplaſms, though they cannot be immediately applied 
to the parts to be ſuppurated, are yet of great, efficacy 
by relaxing and ſoftening the external parts, which 
"| ng the more eaſily, and make way for thoſe which 
It was obſerved before, that, to promote a ſuppu- 
ration, the motion of the vital fluids was ſo to be re- 
gulated, as to be neither too ſluggiſh, nor too violent ; 
yet we are ſometimes obliged to depart from this me- 
thod in a ſuppurative quinſy, and even to repeat ve-= 
neſection, though we are ſure that an abſceſs is form- 
TY | 8 . ing. p 
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ing. For the ſwelling of the parts being increaſed 
during the ſuppuration, often excites a new inflam- 
mation by compreſſing the adjacent parts; for which 


reaſon, we are obliged ftill further to empty the 


veſſels, in order to prevent a ſuffocation, 

An abſceſs of theſe parts generally breaks into the 
mouth ; but the time of maturation I have found to 
be various. Sometimes it breaks ſpontaneouſly to- 
wards the end of the fifth day ; at other times it hap- 

pens later; but it ſeldom exceeds the ninth day be- 
fore it comes to a perfect maturation, eſpecially if 
the fauces are continually fomented with emollient 
gargles. | 5 8 1 

When it appears that matter is formed and fit to 
be diſcharged, it will be proper to perforate the part 
with a proper inſtrument. But when the abſceſs is 
ſeated lower, in the ceſophagus itſelf, we cannot at- 
tempt to open it, but endeavour to break it as ſoon 
as poſſible, by the uſe of the moſt emollient reme- 


* 


dies. A remarkable caſe of this kind is related in 


the Medical Eſſays, vol. i. pag. 274. 
AP H. DCCCXV. 


B UT that kind of quinſy which invades the 
internal membrane of the aſpera arteria, the 
pharynx and its muſcles, rarely comes to a 
ſuppuration, but is in the. beginning either 
removed by a reſolution, or proves fatal. See 


"4A 


Por the inflammatory ſymptoms increaſe ſo faſt, 


that the patient is ſuffocated before the abſceſs can 


be brought to maturation. 


of 
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15 F, at length, the cauſes of a. quinſy enume- 
rated at A. 799, are increaſed, and ſeated 
in the aſpera arteria, : the larynx, and its .muſ- 
cles, or even in the external parts, 804, 805, a 
fatal gangrene often · enſues; which we know, 
1. From the general ſigns of a gangrene ap- 
earing in the affected parts, and injuring their 
functions. 2. From the ſymptoms proper to 
the diſeaſe, as when a tumour and redneſs, at 
firſt conſpicuous, diſaꝑpear of a ſudden without 
any manifeſt cauſe; When the pain likewiſe 
goes off in the ſame manner; When the fauces 
Taddenly appear equal and ſmooth ; or when 
they become dry, ſhining, and f then the 
diſorder i is too far advanced to admit of a cure. 
See Aph. 426 to 430. 
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1 3 u SY arifirg from the canis enume- 
rated in Aph. 392, terminates in a ſeirrhus 
of the tonſils, uvula, or palate, which is eaſily 
known, but with difficulty cured, eſpecially if 
the ſeirrhus degenerates into a cancer. 


This Simens happen Arier We quin- 
ies that have been improperly treated, or when the 
inflamed parts have not been ſufficiently guarded 
againſt the cold air. Repellent and aſtringent reme- 

| _ cines have produced a ſcirrhus! in theſe parts, though 


they 
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they are of ſignal benefit in ſome kinds of quinſies. 
For this re:ſon, the common people have indiſcri- 
minately made uſe of them, and other aſtringents, 
in every diſorder of the throat, imagining that all 
quinſies ariſe from a relaxation of the uvula. But ſee 
Aph. 209, N'. 4. where we have ſhewn in what caſes 
aſtringents = be uſeful. 


of a Convuuerve Der. 
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* the nerves; which move the organs of 4 
glutition or reſpiration, are unable to perform 
their functions, their ariſes a paralytic quinſy; 
ſuch a quinſy is ſaid likewiſe to happen from a 
luxation of the ſecond, or any other vertebra of 
the neck, inward. If the muſcles of the pha- 
nx or larynx are from any cauſe whatſdever 
ſeized with convulſions, Gn follows a ſudden 
and ſuf uinſy; this frequently ha ns 
to ale e e e, to pile te, at 
five, hyſteric and hy chondriac fits, in whom 
it frequently goes o and returns again. It is 
cured chiefly by the a deer a 1 9055 > aa 
the original d diſeaſes ate removed. Wb 


This kind of quia vin Seavendy akady's an bene 
Polen, the patient being unable to ſwallow but with | 
the greateſt <ifficulty; all the drink, ſaliva, &c. run- 
ning out from the ales of the mouth again. Some⸗ | 
times there happens a Particular palſy only of the 
muſcles of deglutition. Galen mentions ſuch a diſ- 
order, and calls! it a weakneſs of the gula*. n "ORs 


4 De locis affect. lib. 5. cap. 5 1 g : 
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may be compreſſed from the ſame cauſe, 
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obſerved the muſcles of deglutition ſo greatly relaxed 


in a woman, fifty years old, after a vomiting, ver- 
tigo, and ſpaſmus cynicus, that ſne could not iwal- 
low alingle:drop, although there was neither pain, 
tumour, nor any ſtraitneſs in the gula*. The patient 
expired on the ſeventh day. I have ſeen a caſe ſimi- 
lar to this in a woman forry-five years old, otherwiſe 
in good health. When ſhe was going to dinner, with 
a good appetite, ſhe found her fwallowing 3 
obſtructed, without any pain or tumour. M 

medies were wird, but the diſeaſe could not be en- 


855 15 eee ien me ef r event. But 
J Aeotitz, Who had ſeen this diſeaſe, obſerves, that 


uch patients gradually waſte away; yet were aps 
ditere Wiel relates the caſe of a yo "ud woman, w 


coveredarlaſt-gf this diſprder, and lived renin 
in. gogd 90 What remedies are proper in a 
Fatale quinly: we 155 deglars hereafter, when we 


at of a palſ 


ſecond vertebr of the neck ; for as the — nd 
eeſdphagus lie upon the-vertebre- of: the neck, it is 
exident ; e they muſt he compreſſtd or ſKraitened 
from ſuch a luxation. Beſides, che me Pandi 
and tho! 


muſcles which recriye the nerves from :helow the 


; e part may alſo paralytic.. (But al 


f . 
1 not h denied but chat it — ſometimes (ape 


h this diſeaſe very; rarely h 


— ichougk it is, at the ſame time, difficult 


4 
4 422 * 


to comprehend how . this can happen 
eaſe withoug ſom 8 erde violence. Hi 
ſcems to have obſerved this diſeaſe; for, in ehume- 


. . Med. bd egg n tom. 2. Obſerv. 27. 
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rating the diſeaſes of children after dentition, he 
mentions alſo luxations of the vertebræ inwards, which 
are ſeated next to the occiput *. And, in another place, 
he obſerves, that thoſe who were afflicted with a 
quinſy, had the vertebræ of the neck turned in- 
ward, ſome more, ſome leſs, with a viſible cavit 
nin the neck, which was painful when touched. Bur, 
in others, the diſorder was below the os dentatum, 
4 in whom it was not fo ſevere*.” I once ſaw this 
kind of quinſy in an infant ten months old, whoſe 
head was bent backward, the throat protuberant, 
and a manifeſt cavity appeared in the neck; but T 
could not diſtinguiſh which of the vertebrae were lux- 
ated inwards. The infant could not ſwallow any 
thing, and the diſorder followed after violent convul- 
ſions. That ſuch luxations of the vertebræ ſhould 
enſue from convulſions in tender infants is. not at all 
wonderful, when, in adults, and ſtrong people, af- 
flicted with epilepſies, the limbs have been diſtort- 
ed, diſlocated, &c. We are likewiſe aſſured, from 
medical obſervations, that tumours, formed-in the 
Internal parts of the body, have removed the verte- 
bræ of the neck out of their places, which they 
have recovered again when theſe tumours have been 
diſperſed. A remarkable inſtance of which may be 
ſeen in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris for the year 1731. | 8 
If the muſcles of the pharynx and larynx are from 
any cauſe donvulſed, there ariſes a ſudden ſuffocating 
quinſy; which, though troubleſome, is yet very ſel- 
dom dangerous in its own nature, unleſs it ſeizes 
thoſe, who are taken with a tetanos or opiſthotonos. 
Nothing more frequently occurs than hyſteric riſings 
in the throat, which are happily cured by ſuch reme- 
dies as avert the great impetus of the ſpirits upon the 
- muſcles of theſe parts, and ſtill their inordinate mo- 
tions; ſuch as caſtor, galbanum, aſſafætida, &c. 
» Seck. 3. Aph. 26. Epid 2. 


2 which 
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wh ch frequently remove theſe diſorders in a moment. 
But I have ſeen ſome women affected with this kind 
of quinſy, whoſe nervous ſyſtem has been ſo very 
irritable, that antihyſteric medicines have rather in- 
creaſed the diſeaſe; yet, in this caſe, the applica- 
tion of cupping-glaſſes, without ſcarification to the 
neck, has — inſtantly removed the diſorder. 
But if malignant humours collected in any part of 
the body, more Oy about the præcordia, pro- 
duce convulſions by conſent of parts, and thence diſ- 
turb all the actions of the brain, theſe humours 
muſt be expelled by vomits and purges, which are 
generally of bad conſequence in convulſions ariſing 
e ber. motion of the ſpirits only. Such a 
caſe is deſcribed in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, 
Rom. 1. pag. 277- | ED, | | 


F ROM this hiſtory of a quinſy we may un- 
derſtand the following obſervations of Hip- 
-pocrates. eq q 3 Y Io ir EZ ' 
A quinſy, without any viſible fign, mani- 
feſting itſelf only by a ſuffocating orthopnoea, 
with an acute fever, and great pain of the head 
or thighs, without good ſigns, is ſpeedily fatal, 
namely, On the firſt, ſecond, or third day 2 
For then the inflammatory tumour ſeizes the la- 
rynx, or the internal membrane of the aſpera arteria. 
A quinſy coming upon other inflammatory = 
diſeaſes, or when the aſpera arteria, or the la- 
rynæx is greatly inflamed (801, 802,) or arifing 
from the cauſes enumerated' at Aph. 803, 804, 
$05, is fatal. | e 15 : 
A A diſeaſe is ſaid to be ſymptomatic, or to come 
upon another, when the firſt ſtill continues; * 


1 
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fore, ſuch an addition denotes an increaſe of the for- 
mer, and that other parts are injured. But as the 
cure of a _ requires copious blood-letting, 
cooling purges, &c. the patient, weakened by the 
preceding diſeaſes, is unable to bear a repetition of 
theſe evacuations. TODO I 
But when an inflammatory quinſy ſeizes the muſ- 
cles which draw up the os hyoides and larynx, or the 
rynx; or the tonſils, uvula, velum pendulum pa- 
te, or the four pterygoſtaphylini muſcles ; and in- 
creaſes ſo as to affect the aſpera arteria or larynx, 
then the diſeaſe becomes fatal. Nor is there is much 
room to hope, even when the inflammatory matter, 
by a metaſtaſis, leaves its firſt ſeat, and is depoſited 
upon the larynx or aſpera arteria, as is evident from 
what has been ſaid at Aph. 801 and $02, 


A quinſy that excites a froth in the mouth; 
that diſcharges a thin ſerum ; and in which the 
feces come away inſenſibly; that ſeizes the pa- 
tient in a very acute fever, without any appa- 
rent ſign ; and in which the ſwelling, redneſs, 
and pulſation in the fauces or tongue difappear, 
yet attended with a ſuffocation, is always and 
ſpeedily fatal. | 53 . 

We do not here mean that frothy, phlegmatic 
ſpitting, mentioned at Aph. 805, but that thick 
froth collected about the mouth and lips of people 
while they are dying, which, in a quinſy, denotes 
ſuffocation and death. A continual diſcharge of a 
thin ſerum from the mouth is likewiſe a very bad 
ſign, and ſhews that the larger veins are greatly com- 
preſſed, whence all the bad conſequences enumerated 
at Aph. 807, may ſpeedily follow. An evacua- 
tion 'by the bowels, without the ay. of the 

atient, is condemned by Hippocrates as fatal; and 
this is more eſpecially true in quinſtes, where it de- 
notes immediate ſtrangulation; for thoſe who are 

. ttrangled 
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Rrarged by the halter diſcharge the feces e 
both in the inteſtines and bladder. 18 xt 
We have ſhewn that a quinſy is fatal when it comes 
| ſymptomartically upon other inflammatory diſeaſes. 
It is alfo equally true when a quinſy ariſes in very 
acute fevers, even though they are not inflammatory. 
When the ſwelling, redneſs, and tumour: e 
then the quinſy, which only injures deglutition, is 
changed into that which interrupts the . 
and which, | in this caſe, is always We 
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A P; H. DOCCXX. 


T* a true We is s formed i in thoſe 1 5 
monary veſſels ſuſceptible of inflammation, 
the diſeaſe is called peripneumony. 


A PH. DCCCXXI. 


HES E veſſels are the bronchial and pul- 
monary arteries, and their lateral Rn 
tic veſſels | 


N PH. pcccxxIl. 


"ENCE we may conceive two kinds of pe- 
ripneumonies, one ſeated in the extremi- 
ties of the r artery, the other. in thoſs: 
of the bronchial. - | 64 


A P H. DCCCXXIN. 


AND it directly appears, that the firſt is very 
dangerous; but that the latter is attended 
with leſs danger, yet the one may produce the 
other; and that "WT may have many cauſes in 

| con. ; x 
or 
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For when the blood ſtops in the extremities. of th 

pulmonary arteries, the circulation of the blood throz 
the hangs, from the right to the left yentricle of the 
heart, is obſtructed, which renders this kind of pe- 
ripneumony extremely dangerous. But when it is 
feated. in the bronchial - arteries, the circulation thro? 
the lungs is not ſo immediately to be affected, and, 
therefore, the danger is leſs : yet the worſt conſe- 
quences may follow from this laſt kind, unleſs it can 
be removed by a mild reſolution, for all other ways 
of terminating an inflammation of the lungs are fa-. 
tal, or produce the moſt ſtubborn, chronical diſeaſes. 
Beſides an inflammation of the bronchial arteries may. 
eaſily affect the branches of the pulmonary artery, 
which are not only contiguous, but alſo joined, in 
many places, by anaſtomeſes; hence theſe two kinds 
of peripneumonies may ariſe from many cauſes in 
common, although there are ſome which rather affect 
the branches of the pulmonary artery, or the motion 
af the blood through them, as we: ſhall ſee in the 
following aphoriſm. * | | 7 


INE Es E numerous cauſes may be reduced, 
4 1. To the general cauſes of all inflamma- 
tions. 2. To thoſe which chiefly affect the lungs, 
ſuch are too great moiſture, dryneſs, heat, cold, 
| gravity, or levity of the air, or an atinoſphere 

replete with cauſtic, aſtringent, or coagnlating 
exhalations, hurtful to the lungs; chyle from, 
groſs, dry, and viſeid aliments, with or with-- 
out a mixture of acrid particles; violent exer-- 
tions of the lungs by running, wreſtling, ſtrain- 
ing, finging, calling aloud, and riding faſt oH 
hot ſeback againſt the wind; coagulating, cauiſ- 
tic, and conſtringing poiſons received into the 
9 4 veins 
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veins leading to the heart; violent perturbations 
of the mind; a quinſy with an oppreſſion of the 
breaſt, and an orthopnoea; a violent pleuriſy, 
and an inflammation of the diaphragma. : 


1. We have treated of all theſe in the hiſtory of 
inflammation from Aph. 375 to 380. | 
2. Too great moiſture, dryneſs, &c.] A-moiſt air 
_ weakens the fibres of the pulmonary veſſels, which 
are therefore leſs able to reſiſt the impelled fluids. In 
this caſe, the relaxed veſſels may admit groſſer par- 
_ ticles of the fluids than can . thro? their extremities, 
and this more readily will happen, if the air be hot 
as well as moiſt. But if the air is fo dry as to deprive 
the internal ſurface of the aſpera arteria and bronchia 
of its natural moiſture, thek arts being thus ren- 
dered leſs flexible, will be with more difficulty ex- 
panded by the inſpired air. A cold air, is, above all 
cauſes, moſt apt to produce this diſeaſe; for by cold 
the particles of the blood are apt to concrete, hence 
pleuriſies and peripneumonies are moſt frequent in 


the winter. An air too heavy makes a greater 


preſſure upon the veſſels of the lungs, and increaſes 
the reſiſtance to the right ventricle of the heart, by 
diminiſhing the capacity of the veſſels, When the 
air is too light theſe veſſels being leſs compreſſed, 
| may be over dilated by the impelled humonrs, whence. 
will enſue all the effects of a moiſt and hot air; from 
all which may be produced the cauſes of inflam- 
mation, ee. 
But beſides the forementioned qualities of the air, 
the atmoſphere which ſurrounds us contains an infi- 
mite variety of bodies. Exhalations from plants and 
animals, foſſils, &c. are all diffuſed through the air, 
aud fluttuate in it. If theſe exhalations, mixed with = 
_ the inſpired air, contain particles of a cauſtic, aſtrin- 
gent, or coagulating nature, it is evident enough 
hat a peripncumony may from thence ariſe. But 
aff roge= 
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together with the inſpired air, other particles ma 
be drawn into the lungs which may do great miſ- 
chief, though they are not acrid, and though their 
effects are not ſo ſoon pernicious. Thus Diemerbroeck, 
found in the lungs of a ſtonecutter's ſervant who died 
of an aſthma, a large quantity of ſtone-duſt filling 
almoſt all the veſicles of the lungs. ; | 
 Chyle from groſs, dry, &c. aliments.] Crude chyle, 
as appears from phyſiology, may produce a morbid- 
lentor, and heſitate in the ultimate extremities of the: 
pulmonary artery, or at leaſt render the circulation 
more difficult through the lungs, as we ſee it does in 
phthiſical people, who ſuffer the greateſt anguiſh. 

while the new chyle is mixed with the blood. 
Violent exertions of the lungs, &c.] For all vio- 
lent exerciſes increaſe the motion of the heart, and, 
conſequently, the celerity of the blood through the 
arteries of the lungs, by which the more fluid parts 
are diſſipated, and an inflammatory tenacity produced 
in the blood, that is ſtrongly diſpoled ro concretion. 

Coagulating, cauſtic, &c. poiſons. ] See Wepfer's 
experiments in his treatiſe De Cicuta Aquatica.  _ 
oilent perturbations of the mind.] How X much 
violent paſſions may increaſe, diminiſh or diſturb the 
vital motion of the humours has been already de- 
ord %% 8 
A quinſy with an oppreſſion of the breaſt.] What- 
ever hinders the free ingreſs of the air into the lungs, 
or the dilatation of the thorax in inſpixation, diſpoſes 
the blood to heſitate in the ultimate branches of the 
pulmonary artery; and while theſe cauſes continue to 
act, the lungs will be filled with 1mpervjous blood, 
and occaſion a peripneumony of the worſt kind. 
When, therefore, a quinſy ſeizes the aſpera arteria 
or larynx, the circulation of the blood through the 
lungs will become difficult, the free paſſage of the 
air into the lungs being obſtrufted by a narrowneſs 
of theſe parts. But, in a violent pleuriſy, or para- 

3 
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phrenitis, the patient cannot dilate the thorax on ac- 
count of the great pain, and thus ſuffocate themſelves.” | 


AP H. DCCCXXV. 


F the cauſes, enumerated in the preceding 
L aphoriſm, have produced a peripneumony, + 
it will have various effects according to the na- 
ture of the part effected: for an inflammation 
of the bronchial arteries by compreſſing the 
contiguous extremities of the pulmonary artery, . 
will, like a contagion, inflame thoſe alfo. See 
Arb. 822. W ee | 


Ass the inflammation may be ſeated in the extremi- 
ties either of the bronchial or pulmonary arteries, the 
effects will be various; for the bronchial artery be- 
ing deſtined to ſupply the lungs with nouriſhment, 
the injured functions of this artery will properly af- 
fect only the lungs themſelves as a private part of the 
body. But an inflammation of the pulmonary artery 
not only affe&s the lungs, but likewiſe the circula- 
tion of the blood from the right to the left ventricle 
of the heart, upon which life depends. See Aph. 823. 


B T when the extremities of the pulmonary 
artery are inflamed, the blood ſtagnates ;. 
that veſſel is diftended ; | the moſt fluid parts of 
the blood are expreſſed as it were by tranſuda- 
tion; the groſſer parts are accumulated, and al- 
moſt All the blood, yet: capable of circulating, 
is colleRed betwixt the right ventricle of the 
heart and extremities of the pulmonary artery; 
hence the lungs grow heavy, are unable to xe 
| | ; | pan 


* 
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pand themſelves, and turn livid; the left ven- 
tricle of the heart is deprived of blood; great 
weakneſs enſues; the pulſe is ſmall, ſoft, and 
whequal in every reſpect; the reſpiration is 
ſmall, frequent, difficult, hot, and cannot be 
performed but in an erect poſture, attended 
with a flight cough; the venal blood ſtagnates 
about the right auricle and ventricle of the 
heart; an unuſual redneſs of the face, eyes, 
mouth, fauces, tongue, and lips; and, at laſt, 
a ſuffocating death with inerpreſfible anguiſh, 


and a delirium. 


In this aphoriſin are ac ted thoſe effects which 
neceffarily follow an inflammation of the pulmon 


artery, and from which may be formed the e 
of a * 


AP N. DCCCXXVIL | 
1 f 2 peripneumony ſeizes both lobes of the 


lungs, and to a violent degree, inevitable 
and Fn death will follow ; as nature can- 
not be aſſiſted, in this caſe, by any antiphlogiſtic 
IN. Compare Aph. 39%, 395 to 492. 


A P H. DCCCXXVII 


UT ifa peripneumony ſeizes only a mall 
part of one lobe of The lungs, and the 
cauſes not very violent, there are ſome hopes, 
thou 1 no certainty, that the wm — be 
cured. [mes 


For an inflammation in a ſmall part of the . 
may be eaſily ſpread to the en parts and. the 
eure therefore uncertain. : AP H. 
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75 | A P H. DCCCXXI l 


Þ* OM what has been faid at Aph. 824, to 
Aph. 829, the diagnoſtic and prognoſtic 
figns may be derived; . eſpecially if we conſider, 
that a peripneumony terminates like other in- 
flammations. Hence alſo it has various ſtages, 
according to the time of its duration, fo that it 
may end either in health, another diſeaſe, or 
prove fatal. OT IT 


We are now to inquire by what ſigns a perip- 
neumony may be known from other diſeaſes of the 
breaſt. The cauſes enumerated at Aph. 824, and the 
effects deſcribed at Aph. 826, remove all doubt in this 
reſpect. The fever which precedes and accompanies a 
peripneumony readily diſtinguiſhes it from a con- 
vulſwe aſthma, with which it has many ſigns in com- 
mon. But in' the progreſs of this diſeaſe, when the 
blood can hardly be tranſmitted through the lungs, 
the pulſe is often ſo ſmall and ſoft, that it may 55 
deceive the unſkilful : there 1s alſo at the ſame time a 
ſuffocating cough, with a redneſs of the face and 
and eyes, and the ſymptoms enumerated at Aph. 826. 

A peripneumony is not attended with an acute 
pain; hence Celſus calls it a diſeaſe which has more 
danger than pain. We know that the internal ſur- 
face of the lungs is extremely ſenſible, as an almoſt 
ſuffocating cough is excited when any thing ſlips into 


the trachea; and in catarrhs, from the ſame cauſe, 


the patient feels troubleſome pain. But when the 
ſubſtance of the lungs is inflamed, there is rather per- 
ceived an oppreſſing weight and anguiſh, than a 
ſenſe of pain. Are not the lungs conſumed in con- 
ſumptive patients by purulent matter, without much 
pain? But even here ſome difference ariſes from the 
nature of the part affected; for if an inflammatory 
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tumour diſtends by its bulk the internal membrane of 
the lungs, a troubleſome pain may ariſe in that 
part. When the lungs adhere to the pleura, which 
is frequently the cafe, the pleura may be ſo ſtretched 
by the inflamed lungs, as to occaſion an acute pain 
in the breaſt. A pain may likewiſe enſue when the 
lungs are diſtended with impervious blood, and preſs 
upon the mediaſtinum. We may therefore conclude, 
that an acute pain does not eſſentially belong to a 
peripneumony, and this opinion is ſupported by what 
the patients feel, as well as by the teſtimonies of the 
ancient phyſicians. See Aretzus, lib. ii. cap. 1. and 
Cæl. Aurelian, Etius. &c. Hippocrates has left us 
the following diagnoſtic ſigns, which are well worth 
our attention: In a peripneumony, when the whole 
tongue is white and rough, both ſides of the 
< lungs are inflamed ; but when only half the tongue 
appears thus, one half of the lungs on the ſame 
<« fide are inflamed. Thoſe who have'a pain in the 
« clavicle; have the upper part of the lungs on one 
«« fide diſordered; but when both clavicles are pain- 
* ful, the upper parts of the lungs on both ſides are 
affected, &c.” Coac. Prænot. 6 
A s to the prognoſis, it is evident from what has 
been faid at Aph. 827, and 828, that it is always 
dangerous, as it is liable to all the events of an in- 
flammation. But we ſhall hereafter, at Aph. 847. 


treat fully concerning the prognoſis of this diſeaſe. 
- 24%. e eee 


Aren is cured, 1. By a mild re- 
5 ſolution, if the habit is lax, the humours 
ſoft, their viſcidity not great, and the part af- 
fected of the bronchial or pulmonary artery not 
large. 2. By a ſpeedy, free,. and copious yel- 
low ſpitting, mixed with a little blood, of a 
conſiſtence ſufficiently thick, that abates the 

a pally 
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pain, eaſes the reſpiration, the pulſe becoming 
arger and fuller, and the matter expectorated | 
ſoon changing white, and of a mild nature: 
this chiefly happens when the ſeat of the diſ- 
order is in the bronchial, or pulmonary artery, 
and not very large. 3. By a bilious flux, which 
affords relief, and in which a matter almoſt like 

the ſpitting above deſcribed is evacuated.” 4. By 
a copious diſcharge of thick urine before the 
ſeyenth day, which relieves . the patient, and 
depoſites à ſediment at firſt red, but by de- 
grees turning white. In this caſc the reſpi — 
becomes eaſy, the fever mild, and — a good 
kind, the thirſt abates, and heat, moiſture, 
Jaxity, and alen are r n- all over 


the bod. ee 


12 2 7 1 SS s I 
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g By A erdy, free, in c Wy ellow-ſ irtit 
&c.] The the — of 28 N 252 
ſicians ſhew, that nature endeavours to diſchargk 
morbific matter in a per Pearl a copious 2 
tow ſpitting, intermixed with a tle blood; föt 2 
yellow. coloured fpit denotes a concoction of the mat- 
ter; but then the inflammation muſt be ſeated in the 
bronchial artery, or but in a ſmall part of che pul- 
monary artery. Galen depends as much upon the 
ſpitting in this diſeaſe, as upon a ſediment in the 


urine in acute diſeaſes. But it is not every {pitting 


that is ſalutary in this diſeaſe it ought to be eafy, 
and diſcharged by coughing without much trouble, 
and appear in the very beginning; for if the cough 
keeps off a few days, there is juſt reaſon to fear that 
the inflammation will turn to a ſuppuration; but 
then a peripnumony does not terminate in health, | 

oe” in another diſeaſe, namely, a yomica of the 


lungs, 
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lungs, and all this is confirmed by the bleme 
of Hippocrates. Vid. Coac. Prænot. 

3. By a bilious flux, &c.] A peripneumony may 
likewiſe be carried off by a biliqus diarrhæa, the mat- 
ter paſſing through the extremities of the arteries into 
the veins, and mixing with the circulating humours, 
may afterwards be expelled by ſtool. But as various 
humours are diſcharged by, the bowels beſides that 
of the diſeaſe, we cannot always diſtinguiſh whether 
the matter here evacuated is like the ſpitting de- 
| ſcribed in the text. But in this caſe the relief of the 
diſeaſe is the moſt certain ſign; for as Hippocrates 
obſerves, If thoſe humours are evacuated; which 
* ought to be diſcharged, the evacuation relieves, 
* and is eaſily ſupported ; but not ſo if contrary *;® 

and this he lays down for a general criterion of ſuch 
ſpontaneaus evacuations. This flux is ſaid to be 
bilious, not becauſe an evacuation of bile, 2 | 
ſo called, is here neceſſary, but becauſe a matter rx 
& yellow colour is diſcharged by ſtool. 

4. That evacuation of the morbific matter which 
is made by urine is alſo ſalutary. Hippocrates ex- 
pected the termination of a peripnenmony from a co- 

pious diſcharge of thick urine only. His words are, 
When a peripneumony comes to its height, it is 
< not curable without an evacuation ; and it is of a 
malignant nature if the reſpiration is difficult, 
* the urine is thin and acrid, with ſweats about t 
8. 1 Ee and ef gee theſe: * * of a bad 
a Patient, unleis a COPIOUS 

& diſcharge 4 700 Ts or a {| Ne of 
« concocted matter. When either of theſe laſt ev 
— cuations comes on ſpontaneouſly, it terminates the 
« difeaſe.”: Aretæus makes the fame obſervation; 
wut this diſcharge by urine muſt be very copious, 
and ought to be made before the ſeventh day. - The 
| NE os allo be firſt of a reddiſh Lot: and 


eee dels ee e eee 
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afterwards gradually change white; for this denotes 
a ee concoction of the morbific matter. | 


A P u. DCCCXXXI. 


A daten terminates in another dif- 
> eaſe, depending on the nature of an in- 
flammation, or of the lungs themſelves, ac- 
cording as they are hence hindered from Pfr 
ere their e ation. 1 5 


+ As a peripneumony is a true inflammation, it may 
terminate as other inflammations, namely, in a ſu 
puration, gangrene, and ſchirrhus. But beſides thels, 
other , diſeaſes. may follow, inaſmuch as the proper 
action of the lungs, is diſturbed by the inflamma- 
tion. Hence an incurable aſthma, a fatal phrenſy, 
leanneſs, and innumerable other diſorders. ot 
We come now to conſider the, different ways in 
which a peripneumony terminated | 3.Aand at the ſame. 
we ſhall remark the el eden which at- 
. the diſor der e Wy * 


Pages AB H. DECEXXXUL, 6 


T ENCE 2 peripneumony termizäte m ir 
H a ſuppuration, which Lege when the 
inflammatory matter can neither be refolved b 
nature, nor corrected by art; yet being an 
(387) ſtagnant, hot, and acte upon, breaks 
4 ſmall veſſels, diſſolves them into pus, and 
| N diſtending or corroding their ſides, forms an 


ſs or vomica within the _ of urs. 
days. . . Fo os 


If the inflammatory matter cannot be e or 
ge e the body by che various excretions men- 


* 
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tioned at Aph. 8 30, or elſe depoſited on ſome other 
part within the ſpace of fourteen days, an abſceſs 
of the lungs will be formed ; for after this time there 
is no room to hope for an excretion of the morbifie 
matter by critical evacuations ; yet Hippocrates ex- 
tends this time to the twenty-ſecond day. De Morb. 
lib. 2. | | | 
But as this termination of a peripneumony is al- 
ways dangerous, it will be neceſſary to lay down 
thoſe ſigns which ſhew that an abſceſs is now actually 
forming. e 


AP H. DCCCXXXIIL 


"HAT an abſceſs is forming in the lungs, 
is known by the following ſigns: 1. If 
there appeared at firſt the ſure ſigns of a pretty 
ſevere peripneumony (825, 828,) yet not the 
moſt violent. 2. If a reſolution and its figns 
(830) do not appear ſoon enough, that is, be- 
fore the fourth day. 3. If the ſymptoms 
enumerated at Aph. 825, 826, are not removed, 
either by a concocted ſpitting evacuated in due 
order on critical days, that is, the 3, 5, 7, 9, 
11, or 14 day, and that changing ſucceſſively in 
colour and conſiſtence ſo as to indicate a cure, or 
if they are not removed by bleeding, medicines, 
or diet. 4. If on the contrary, the ſymptoms, 
not of the moſt violent kind, continue obſtinate, 
with a continual delirium, and a ſoft, undulat- 
ing, or wave-like pulſe, 
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78 HAT a ſuppuration is really forming, we 
know by the following ſigns: I. If the 
ſymptoms above-mentioned are preſent. 2. If 
ther are ſlight and frequent ſhiverings, with- 
_ but any evident cauſe ; if the pain remits ; the 
difficulty of breathing continues; the cheeks 
and lips look red; the patient thirſty ; if there 
is a fever, eſpecially towards the evening, and 
the pulſe ſoft and weak. . 


2. The firſt ſign of a e a ſlight ſhiver- 
ing, ſoon going off, and frequently returning, with- 
out any-manifeſt cauſe, ſuch as the admiſſion of cold 
air, drinking of cold liquor, &c. It would be dif- 
fieult for us to aſſign the cauſe of this ſhivering; but 
it is ſufficient that we know this from practical ob- 
Rmnans ͤͤ⁰ d one on redo; or 
Another ſign of a ſuppuration begun, is a re- 
miſſion of the pain. We have already demonſtrated” 
that pain ariſes: from a diſtention of the ſmall in- 
flamed veſſels, whoſe leaſt fibres are near upon break- 
ing; but by a ſuppuration the extremities of the 
ſmall obſtructed veſſels are diſſolved, and then the 
pain muſt of neceſſity be diminiſhed; yet this ſign 
may deceive, as we have _—_ ſhewn that a pe- 
ripneumony is not always attended With ſevere pain. 
But it is evident that the difficulty of breathing 
muſt continue, becauſe the tumour impeding the 
free expanſion of the lungs in reſpiration ſtill re- 
mains; and that even the breathing will be more 
difficult about the time of ſuppuration. From the 
ſame cauſe the free return of the venal blood from 
the heart being obſtructed, the cheeks and lips will 
look read. The patient is likewiſe thirſty, becauſe 
the body dried up, the more fluid parts of ee 8 
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being diſſipated by the flow fever which conſtantly 
affects the patient, and. with which every ſuppura- 
tion is attended. The fever is generally increaſed 
towards the evening, when the. crude chyle is cir- 
culated with the blood, and not ſo ſoon aſſimilated, 
the action of the lungs being weakened by the diſeaſe. 
See Aph. 586. Ne. 1. But as the motion of the 
blood through the lungs is at the ſame time ob- 
ſtructed, the reaſon. is evident why the pulſe is weak 
404 Tate. 2 8 
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FTHAT a ſuppuration is already formed, 
1 Ve may conclude; 1. From the. ſigns 
mentioned at Aph. 833, 834. 2. From an ob- 
ſtinate and dry cough, increaſing after meals, 
or upon motion; from a difficult, ſhort, labo- 
rious, and wheezing reſpiration, increaſed after 
eating or exerciſe ;, from the patient being able 
to lie only in one poſture, that is, on the af- 
fefted ide; for a.continual, periodical low fe- 
ver, ingreaſing after eating, drinking, or mo- 
tion, with a redneſs of the cheeks and lips; 
from a loſs of appetite; great thirſt; from night 
ſweats, chiefly about the throat and forehead; 
frothy urine; paleneſs ; a waſting, and extreme 
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. 2. Now a vomica or abſceſs in the lungs is formed, 

Shich by compreſſing the athacent ſoft parts, and by 
irritating the pulmonary veſicles, will occaſion. an 

obſtinate dry cough ; for nothing can be brought u 
From the affeed Par, lo long as the abſceſs es 

unbroken, Some of the mucus, indeed, which lu- 
| bricates the internal ſurface” of rhe lungs, may be 


brought up, yet it is nevertheleſs very Jultly called 
$6. 6% 7 [w] P 7 7 J * 
; | 5 | FR 2 2 | a dry, 
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a dry cough, as the ſpitting is very ſmall, and brought 


Bp. with great difficulty. But this cough is more 
: 


pecially increaſed, when the continual ſlow fever is 


_ Periodically augmented. Hence we ſee the reaſon 
of the following prognoſtic of Hippocrates : © Thole 


% who ſweat a little, and have a cough about the 
time that their fever has fits of increaſe, are in a 


„ bad condition.“ 


Tube reſpiration muſt alſo be difficult, ſhort, labo- 


rious, and wheezing, ſo long as the vomica ſtreightens 
the air-veſſels of the lungs, and prevents their dilata- 


tion by the inſpired air. There is alſo at the ſame 
time a diſagreeable rattling or wheezing in the breaſt, 


ariſing from a colliſion of the air againſt the mucus 
here collected, or from a dryneſs of the veſicles of 
the lungs rattling like parchment, when they are ex- 
panded by inſpiration. 3 
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due degree of denſity, as well as to perfect the chyle. 
But when the lungs are weakened by an abſceſs, the 
texture of the blood will be leſs firm; therefore the 
thinneſt parts of it will be expreſſed in the form of 
ſweat, from the increaſed motion of the humours 
by the continual flow fever. And theſe ſweats will 
be ſtil} more increaſed by an abſorption of the mat- 
ter confined in the lungs, and diſpoſe the blood 
more readily to a putrid diſſolution. But the ſweat 
will appear chiefly about the throat and forehead, the 
abſceſs hindering the free paſſage of the blood 
through the pulmonary artery, will at the ſame time 
prevent the return of the venal blood from the head, 
whence the veſſels there will be diſtended, and con- 
ſequently, ceteris paribus, the ſweat will be here more 
conſpicuous, and collected into drops, which is al- 
ways of bad preſage. e | 
I ̃ be urine is in this ſtate always frothy, and upon 
ſhaking it, the froth often continues upon the ſur- 
face for ſeveral hours. Healthy urine ſoon loſes this 
froth, and therefore this frothy urine is bad, becauſe 
it deviates in its qualities from healthy urine. But 
as there is an imperfect aſſimilation of the humours 
in this diſeaſe, it is no wonder that the urine thus de- 
generates into an unactive, viſcid, and ſoapy lixi- 
vium. This ſort of urine is obſeryed. in other diſ- 
eaſes of the lungs, as when they are ſtuffed with a 
viſcid phlegm, and therefore is not always a ſure 
ſign of a vomica in the lungs, unleſs it be attended 
with the ſigns before- mentioned. Hippocrates has 
beautifully collected together all the ſigns of an ab- 
ſceſs of the lungs in his Prognoſtics, and the Coacæ 
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T*HIS abſceſs once formed, has various ter- 
minations. 1. It ſuffocates the ; patient 
when it occupies the whole compaſs of the 
longs, or when it compreſſes arid ftops up thoſe. 
veſſels which as yet remain pervious. 2. It may 
ſuffocate of a ſudden, the matter diſcharging - 
ijtſelf at once into the aſpera arteria. 3. It is 
often ſolved by a, purulent Prins diving, 
but waſting the patient, at the fame time. 

4. It terminates, by the pus falling into the ca- 
vity of the thorax, or into the diſated vacuities 
of the mediaſtinum. And 5 From whence. 
enſue various kinds of conſumptions, or an 
empyema, which commonly prove fatl. 


” I. From what has been ſaid, it is evident that an 
abſceſs of the lungs, both while it is forming, and 
already formed, muſt occafion 'a dyſpnæa, by hin- 
dering the expanſſon of the lungs in reſpiration, © If 
refore the abſcefs does not break, nor- the co. 
fined matter be abſorpt, nor tranffated to ſome other 
part, fo as to relieve the lungs, it is apparent that 
the rumour muſt increaſe” daily, till at length it ſuf- 
focates the patient. The celebrated Boerhaave ſaw 
a cafe of this kind. The lungs on one ſide were 
converted into a ſack full of matter, of fuch pro- 
digious bulk, as to diſplace not only: the heart, but 
| Jikewiſe thruſt down the diaphragma into the ab- 
domen. 85 Jö ĩ⅛ð Wren 
2. If a large abſceſs vents itſelf at once into the 
aſpera arteria, there will be no paſſage for the air to 
be inſpired, whence ſudden death enſues. Aretæus 
has remarked this event of a peripneuthony; lib. ii. 
— 3. But 
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3. But when a ripe pulmonary abſceſs breaks, and 
the matter eſcapes into the aſpera arteria in a ſmall 
quantity at a time, the matter being either little in 
quantity, or the opening in the purulent ſack ſmall, 
in that caſe the diſeaſe terminates in a purulent ſpit- 
ting, and the event will be doubtful or dangerous. 
Hippocrates has collected together all the good and 
bad ſigns which attend an abſceſs of the lungs, when 

it terminates in a purulent ſpitting. * Thoſe chiefly 
recover whom the fever leaves the day after the 
< abſceſs is broke; whoſe appetite ſoon returns, and 
- © who are free from thirſt; who have ſmall and hard 
ce ſtools, the matter white, ſmooth, and uniformly 
< of the ſame colour, free from phlegm, and brought 
% up without pain, or violent e thoſe 
&« die who are not freed from the fever on the ſame 
« day, but, when it feerns to be gone off, returns 
„ again with freſh heat; and thoſe who are thirſty, 
have no appetite ; who have looſe ſtools, and wh 
E fpit up a greeniſh or leaden-coloured matter, or 
s elfe phlegmatic or frothy. A concurrence of all 
„ theſe ſigns denote the patient paſt recovery; but 
« thoſe who have only ſome of theſe ſigns, ſome of 
<« them die, and others recover, after ſuſtaining the 
“ diſeaſe a long time.“ fi So 
4. Here we have another way in which a ſuppu- 
rated peripneumony terminates, namely, when the 
' abſceſs e its matter, not into the trachæa, 
but into the cavity of the thorax; and this commonly 
with a fatal event, as there is here no paſſage for the 
matter to eſcape but by performing the paracenteſis 
of the thorax. But as the inflamed 1 often ad- 
here to the contiguous parts, the abſceſs may pour 
out its matter into the cavity of the pericardium, or 
into the dilated cavity of the mediaſtinum. We know 


that a peripneumony terminates in this manner, when 


after all the ſigns of a formed abſceſs, there is no 
matter evacuated by ſpitting, or otherways, nor any 
_ _ tranſlation of it upon another part, and yet the pa- 

1 0 4 tient 


** 3 
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tient perceives ſudden eaſe, the matter paſſing from 
2 narrower into a larger place, as Hippocrates ob- 
ſerves, De Morb. lib. iii. See more of this when we 
| come to treat of an empyema. 

The matter of an abſceſs of the Jungs makes to ĩtſelf 
ſometimes wonderful paſſages, as we learn from prac- 
tical obſervations. The Medical Effays relate ſome 
caſes of this kind, where the matter had corroded the 
. diaphragma and liver * and formed a purulent finus i in 
that viſcus of three inches diameter... 

5. As matter collected in the lungs may by a tranſ- 

| lation, or an eroſion, be transferred to other viſcera, 
\ tie reaſon is evident why ſevaral ſorts of phthiſes may 
| be oro OR a ſuppurated e rota 
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A ee terminates in e diſ- 
eaſe, when the inflammatory matter be- 
comes purulent (fee Aph. 832, to 834,) and is 
' abſorbed by the ſmall pulmonary veins, mixed 
with the blood, and then depoſited upon ſome 
other part, by which the lungs are relieved, 
but ſome other part oppreſſed, which, if it be 
leſs neceflary to life, the uzracacs, or tranſ- 
lation is faid to be falutary ; but if it ſettles 
upon the liver, ſpleen, brain, or other impor- 
tant viſcera, the event is generally fatal. Hence 
peripneumonic abſceſſes behind the ears, pw ; 


"hs legs, and in the e 62 


But this abe n does not take Flute put when 
the inflammatory matter becomes purulent, and is 
not evacuated either by ſpitting, a diarrhza, or by 
urine; nor yet collected in the lungs, ſo as to form 
a vomica. It can only happen when the inflamma- 
cory matter. is concocted and rendered moveable, ſo 

; : as 
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as to paſs from the obſtructed arteries into the veins, 
after having acquired the nature of pus, the veſſels 
at the ſame time remaining intire. By this kind of 
metaſtaſis the lungs may be freed, and when once 
freed from the diſorder, may recover their former 
healthy ſtate. But it is here to be obſerved, that the 
good or bad event of this metaſtaſis depends upon 
the nature of the part upon which the morbid mat- 
ter ſettles; for if it ſettles in the liver, ſpleen, brain, 
&c. the worſt conſequences may be feared. In the 
brain it uſually occaſions ſudden death; in the other 
viſcera, purulent abſceſſes, which are hardly, if at 

all curable, unleſs the matter depoſited in theſe parts 
can be ſpeedily expelled. But theſe peripnemonic 
| abſceſſes are chiefly about the ears, legs, and hypo- 
chondria, of each of which we ſhall treat ſeparately. 
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'T HAT ſuch abſceſſes will happen, may 
1 be known, I. By the ſigns of a peripneu- 
mony. not of the worſt kind (Aph. 833, 834, 
with a fever, neither violent nor malignant, yet 
continual ; with a pain of the breaſt, anxiety, 
oppreſſion, and difficulty of breathing; but 
theſe not in the worſt degree, and without the 
ſigns of reſolution (Aph. 830.) 2. If the 
pulſe, together with theſe ſigns, be conſtantly 
and in all reſpects wavering or fluttering. 3. By 
pain, redneſs, heat, and tenſion in the ears, legs, 
and hypochondria. JE NE 


Io foreſee future abſceſſes, requires a careful at- 
tention, leſt art, unſeaſonably uſed, ſhould diſturb _ 
the metaſtaſis now forming by nature, or neglect the 
application of ſuch means as ſolicit the matter to- 
wards thoſe parts to which it tends. | : f 

8 1. In 


„ 
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. In the ſlighteſt peripneumonies a reſolution 


may be expected, or at leaſt a metaſtaſis of the mat- 


ter to other parts; but it can hardly be hoped that 
thoſe of the worſt kind can terminate in health. This 
is only to be expected, when it is neither very mild, 
nor moſt violent, but of an intermediate degree be- 
tween thoſe extremes. In this ſtate there is a fever, 
but not very violent, nor attended with malignant 


ſymptoms, becauſe the matter of the diſeaſe is not 

yet ſubdued; and as there are no ſigns of a reſolu- 

tion, nor any + off vg in the ſpittle, ſtools, or 
uu 


urine, which uſually ſnew that the morbific matter 


zs diſpoſed for a diſcharge by. theſe paſſages, there is 
n upon 


then the greateſt reaſon to expect a tranſlation | 
other parts. All theſe ſigns are accurately collected 


by Hippocrates, in his book of prognoſtics. 


2. For a fluttering pulſe ſhews here that the mor- 
bid matter now circulates with the blood through 
the veſſels, and that an abſceſs is to be expected, if 
the matter is not quickly evacuated. . It is here to 


be remarked, that the other good figns concur with 


fuch a pulſe ; for a pulſe continually wavering, and 
attended with. bad ſigns, rather denotes death. See 
what has been ſaid on critical commotions at Aph. 


587, and 394. | 


3. For pain, redneſs, &c. ſhew that the matter 
of the diſeaſe being diſſolved and moved with the 
blood through the veſſels, is now depoſited on the 
parts which are painful, red, &c. Hence Hippo- 
crates remarks, © That thoſe who, recovering from a 
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THAT theſe abſceſſes will be formed about 
the legs, we know, 1. From the ſigns of 
future abſceſſes enumerated in the preceding 
aphoriſm. 2. From the ſigns of a light in- 
flammation about the hypochondria, together 

with thoſe of future abſceſſes. 


: Hippocrates obſerves, © That abſceſſes formed 
% about the legs, even in violent and dangerous 
peripneumonies, are indeed always of ſervice.” 
JJ. ng ES 
1. Of theſe we treated at Aph. 838. "213% 
2. There are two ways which this matter inclines 
to take, namely, either to the upper or lower parts 
of the body. When it is moved with the blood 
through the branches of the deſcending aorta, a great 
part of it will be conveyed, both by the cæliac and 
meſenteric artery, through the chylopoietic viſcera, 
and from thence paſſing into the vena portarum, it 
muſt make its way through the narrow veſſels of the 
liver; in which organ we know the paſſage of the 
humours is always more difficult, as the venal blood 
muſt paſs thro' the narrow extremities of converging ' 
veſſels, without being aſſiſted by the impelling force 
of the heart. It will therefore not appear wonderful, 
jf an obſtruction ariſes in theſe parts, with the ſigns 
of a ſlight inflammation. Whether this be the ge- 
nuine cauſe of the ſymptoms, or whether it ariſes 
from ſome other leſs known, it is fufficient for the 
phyſician that it preſages a future abſceſs in the legs. 
But there ought to be only a ſlight inflammation, and 
ſoon diſappearing again; for it the inflammation is 
great, there would be reaſon to fear that the morbific 
matter would lodge itſelf in the liver, with more dan- 
gerous events. „„ 
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B UT we py that abſceſits will be formed 

about the ears. I. If the figns enumerated 
at Aph. 838 are preſent. 2. If, at the fame 
time, the hypochondria are ſoft. . 2 


11 was proved at Aph. 416, 20 abſceſſes rte 
Moat the ears, either in health. or diſeaſe, are called 
parotides. Hippocrates obſerves, that abſceſſes will 
be formed towards the upper parts of the ody, © If 
the hypochondria are ſoft, and free from pain; if 
< the difficulty of breathing, which has continued 
« for ſome time, ceaſes without any manifeſt cauſe.” 
For theſe ſigns denote that the matter of the diſeaſe 
has changed its place, and will be depoſited! about 
the parotid glands, according to the uſual courſe of 
nature in curing diſeaſes by a metaſtaſis. It is indeed 
true, that parotids are ſometimes formed when the 
hypochondria are affected at the ſame time, but they 
are then always dangerous. For, as Hippocrates 
obſerves, ſwellings about the ears in thoſe. Who 
& have pain or i about che e rowin . 
= "og each 04." | i 
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E kovw that hn matter is lent! to 

the liver. 1. If there are the figns of 
Aph. 838. 2. If a pain continues in the liver, 


with an urine like that in the jaundice, and a c 
yellow colour in the ſkin ; hence alſo follows 2, | 
vomica of the liver, a moſt Great diſorder. | 1 : 


The pain felt in the liver does. not ſoon: = off 
(like the pain, from abſceſſes in the legs) but con- 
tinues. The other ſigns of a future abſceſs are taken 
* the injury of the functions to this viſ- 85 

cus 
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cus, namely, the ſecretion and excretion of the bile. 
But if the matter tranſlated to the liver does not find 
a paſſage through the excretory ducts of the vena 
portarum, and thence into the cavity of the inteſ- 
tines to be expelled by ſtool; or return through the 
branches of the cava, and be depoſited upon ſome leſs 
dangerous part, it will produce a vomica of the liver, 
from which the patient very ſeldom recovers. But 
the matter may be tranſlated to other viſcera as well 
as to the liver, which we may eaſily know from the 


injured functions of the part. 
n eee 
I F theſe abſceſſes about the ears and legs re- 


lieve the lungs, —if they remove the fever 
and ſuppurate, diſcharge their contents, or con- 
tinue fiſtulous, — if they appear before the ninth 
day, they are then always ſalutary; but if they 
ariſe after the ſpitting becomes purulent, nor 
yet very yellow, without affording relief to the 
ſymptoms above mentioned, they are bad; but 
if they vaniſh after they have once appeared, 
and in the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, the perip- 
neumony returning, they are then abſolutely fatal: 


It appears from what was ſaid at Aph. 587, of 
criſes, critical evacuations, and abſceſſes, that ſome- 
times nature endeavours to effect theſe in diſeaſes, but 
is not always able to accompliſh them, either from 
the weakneſs of the patient, the malignity of the diſ- 
eaſe, or ſome error in him who undertakes the cure. 
It is therefore neceſſary to know thoſe ſigns which de- 
note whether abſceſſes are ſalutary or not. 
For the morbific matter which before was ſeated 
in the lungs, and occaſioned the peripneumony, 
ought now to be collected in theſe abſceſſes, and, 
conſequently, the lungs immediately relieved, which 
F d oi 
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*. 
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is known from a free and eaſy reſpiration, and a lar- 
ger and fuller pulſe. The fever ought likewiſe to 
ceaſe, or conſiderably abate, the material cauſe which 
uced the fever being concocted and removed 
from the part it firſt affected, and depoſited upon 
leſs dangerous parts. But that the blood may be freed 
from all the morbific matter, theſe abſceſſes ſhould con- 
tinue open for ſome time, although they uſually turn 
fiſtulous from the quantity of new matter continually 
brought thither, which prevents the abſceſs from 
5 healing. Hence Hippocrates obſerves in his Prog- 
noſtics, © that thoſe who haye abſceſſes about the 
< ears in peripneumonies, and ſuppurations in the 
e Jower parts which turn fiſtulous, recover from the 
< diſeaſe.” . 
It is moreover [roquifite that theſe abſceſſes. be 
formed ſoon enough, and before the ninth day: for 
if they appear later, there is reaſon to fear that a vo- 
mica is by this time formed ih the lungs, and that 
the matter of it being abſorbed, is de ited on other 
Parts, and there pr roduce abſceſſes, which are always 
very dangerous, the ulceration in the lungs | ſtill ro- 
maining. a 
On dhe other hand, abſceſſes -are valine aſe that 
do not relieve the patient; and thoſe are likewiſe: to 
be ſuſpected which ariſe when the ſpittin 8 N 
comes purulent, or when it is no longer yellow. But 
when theſe abſceſſes are once formed, and diſappear 
again, the greateſt danger attends; for then the mor- 
bific matter remains in the body, and flowing to- 
wards the internal parts, r . its any _ 2 
uces a peripneumony almoſt conſtantly fatal, or 
= upon the other e mae a very 1 | 
My rs OE 1 nch; A . 
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ſttances mentioned at Aph. 392 ; hence the pa- 
tient is all his life time troubled with a cough, 
and breaths with difficulty, but in an erect poſ- 
ture, which is increaſed after eating or motion, 
and this without the ſigns of a latent vomica 
deſcribed at Aph. 835; hence alſo an adheſion 


of the lungs to the pleura, 1257 


If the inflammatory matter is not carried off by 
any of the ways already mentioned, nor yet depoſited 
by a metaſtaſis upon other parts of the body, but 
remains impacted in the veſſels, and growing to their 
ſides, then a callous or ſcirrhous tumour is formed. 
It is true, ſcirrhi generally ariſe in glandular parts, 
yet ſcirrhous remains are ſometimes found in other 
parts after an inflammation improperly treated. See 


Schenckius, lib. 2. pag. 229. 


+ - . When a conſiderable part of the lungs is hardened 
into a ſcirrhus, it is evident that ſuch a part cannot 
be expanded by the inſpired air; and, therefore, the 
reſpiration will be difficult, and can only be per- 

formed by the neck almoſt upright; and while the 
patient endeavours to expand the lungs, theſe indu- 
rated parts rubbing againſt thoſe which are adjacent, 
nerally excite a troubleſome and dry cough, which 

is ſtill more increaſed after eating or motion. A vo- 
mica in the lungs will equally affect the reſpiration; 
but a vomica daily increaſes in bulk till it breaks, 
Whereas a ſcirrhous hardneſs continues a long time in 
the ſame ſtate; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from a 

Mie SH OT IO IANS 
It is certain, that adheſions of the lungs to the 
pleura often happen from a peripneumony or pleu- 
riſy; for that ſubtile vapour which exhales from the 

_* ſmall arteries opening in the ſurface of the lungs and 
pleura, prevents theſe parts from growing together 
when they come in contact with each other; but 
when part. of the lungs or pleura is inflamed, it is 

| rendered dry and imperſpirable, whence an adheſion 
eaſily follows. | &A Fit 


2 
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5 'DCCCXLIV. 


- ASTLY, if the bronchia, or Ke PETR ar- 
tery, is ſeized with a very violent inflam- 
inden either from an internal or external cauſe, 
a gangrene ſoon ariſes, and from thence ſpeedily 
follows a ſphacelus, from the quantity and mo- 
tion of the blood, and from the inceſſant ac- 
tion of this very tender viſcus. That this will 
happen we learn, 1. From a moſt violent peri ip- 
neumony that will yield to no critical evacuation, 
or depofition, nor to the uſe of proper remedies. 
2. From extreme weakneſs, chiefly diſcovering it- 
ſelf in the pulſe. From a coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties. But we know that a ſphacelus is already 
formed, if, after the foregoing ſigns, the ſpit- 
ting becomes ichorous, thin, n- coloured, * ; 


vid, black, and fetid. 


When the lungs are „ch i. ilaced all thoſe 
cauſes concur which are able to produce a ſudden 
mortification of the part, ſuch as violent heat, mo- 

28 Sc. See Aph. 388 and 432. 


4 f 


3 AP H. DCCCXLV.. 


AL L theſe various ways in which : a pe rip- 
neumony terminates (ſee Aph. 830 to 837, 
843 and 844, ) are demonſtrable from hiſtories 
TP the: diſeaſe, and from anatomical ee . 


92494 11 See * Sepulchretum Ae of Bonerus, and | 
ithe; writers of eee 
Hie e 150 
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A P H. DCECXLVI. 


PROM all which it is evident, that the 
diſorder which the ancients have deſcribed- 
under the title of a petipneumony, is a true in- 


flammation of the lungs. 


This aphoriſm is only a corollary or dedudtioti; 
_ confirming the truth of what was only ſuppoſed in the 
definition of a peripneumony. See Aph. 820. 


A P H. DCCCXLVIL 


ROM which likewiſe the prognoſis will be 
clear which aſſerts, that a peripneumony is 
always very dangerous, from the function of the 
| lungs being abſolutely neceſſary to life, and to 
ſubdue the inflammatory matter; from the quan- 
tity and impetus of the blood continually eon- 


veyed to the lungs; from their perpetual motion; 


from their ſituation, which will not admit the ap- 
plication of remedies; from the extreme tender- 
neſs of the veſſels, which are eaſily deſtroyed; 
and from the impoſſibility of making revulſion, 
ſo neceſſary in the cure of an inflammation. 


Ar H. DCCCXLYIIL 


F RO M all which (84, ) it is apparent when, 
1 for what reaſons, and with what ſymptoms, 
a peripneumony terminates in death; namely, 
if the whole lungs, together with the heart, are 
| inflamed, and the heart falls to one fide, if the 
patient is ſeized with a paraplegia, is cold and 
Vor. I. FS ſenſe» _ 


* 
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ſenſeleſs, he dies on the ſecond or third day. If 
the urine is good and concocted in the begin- 
ning of the diſeaſe, and turns thin after the 


fourth day; if the patient is obliged to ſit upright 
in the height of the diſeaſe; —if he diſcharges | 

purulent matter by: ſtools ;—if the peripneu- 
mony is a dry one, with a rattling in the —. 
if it is very violent, the body dry, hard, cal- 
lous, and inured to labour; if it is of a bad 
kind with a ſtillicidium of very red blood from 

the noſe; if it is dry with red ſpots upon the 
_ breaſt; if a coryza, or violent ſneezing, pre- 
ceeds or follows the diſeaſe ; if it ariſes from an 
ardent fever; if a bilious ſpitting, mixt with 
pus, begins to appear immediately after the 
fixth day; if the ſpitting is from the beginning 
very bloody, yellow and unmixed, or white and 
round, or very frothy, not relieving the pain; 
if it is brown, filthy, like the lees of oil, Black 
bluiſh, greenith, and unequal, or grumous ; if 
fach- ſpitting neither relieves the fever, nor dif- 
— of breathing, the patient expires. on the 
ſeventh or ninth day. But when death is com- 
ing upon them, 15 pulſe fails, the extremi- 
ties grow cold, and the breaſt only, with the 
head and neck are very hot, while the cheeks 
look red, and then livid. | 


"Mikes the VO lungs, Kc. This page i 
wake: from Hippocrates. It is, indeed, wonderful 


that, Hippocrates ſhould. be. 5 8 to 17 this, un- 
leſs he learnt it from, the common laws of the circu- 


lation, or from the cifſection of bodies deſtroyed. by 
geripneumonics. 


If the urine is good, &c.] This is alſo taken from 
Hippocrates, and denotes, that a diſcharge of the 
mor- 
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morbific matter was began, but now ſuppreſſed, 
and muſt therefore be dangerous, as the lungs ate. 
not relieved thereby. BR 
If in the height of the diſeaſe, &c.] See what has 
been ſaid of an erect reſpiration at Aph. 826. This 
always denotes a difficult circulation through the 
lungs in the height of diſeaſes ; but, towards the 
decline, it is not a bad fign. _ „ | 
If he diſcharges purulent matter by ſtools.] A co- 
pious diſcharge of purulent matter by ſtools ſup- 
poſes a large ſuppuration in the lungs; This prog- 
noſtic is likewiſe taken from the Coacæ Prænotiones 
of Hippocrates, and is commonly fatal, if not abſo- 
WV 
If the peripneumony is a dry one, with, &c.] This 
rattling in the throat ſhews, that the blood-veſſels of 
the lungs are ſo. full and diſtended as to compreſs 
the air- veſicles, whereby the free entrance and return 
of the air is obſtructed; and that the mucus thicken- 
ing, in the manner we ſhall preſently explain, is agi- 
tated by the air, and cannot be brought up from 
the parts to which it adheres on account of the diffi- 
cult reſpiration, but excites this diſagreeable noiſe. 
The like kind of noiſe is ſometimes perceived when 
the morbific matter is diſcharged by fpitting, but it 
immediately ceaſes when the matter, lodged in the 
trachea, is expelled. 1 
If it is very violent, the body dry; &c.] In robuſt 
conſtitutions, hardened by labour, a peripneumony 
is almoſt conſtantly fatal; for here the inflammation 
is greater, and the veſſels more rigid. 1 
If it is of a bad kind, with a ſtillicidium, &c.] 
This prognoſtic is given us by Hippocrates in his 
Coacæ Prænotiones. We have already obſerved, 
that a peripneumony ſeldom goes off by a bleeding 
at the noſe, and that it is only a copious hæmorrhage 
that can be of uſe in acute caſes, unleſs it happens 
on an indicating day, and is followed by a large cri- 
tical eyacuation on the next. Hence it is eſteemed a 
N 5 As” ; fatal 
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fatal ſign, eſpecially if the blood is of a very deep 

red; for it chen ſhews a great diſtention of the veſ- 
ſels of the head, that they now begin to break, and 
that the blood is too thick to be diſcharged. 5 5 ha 

If it is dry, with red ſpots, &c.] This is alſo taken 
from the Coacæ Prænotiones, and denotes, that the 

cutaneous veſſels are ſtuffed up, or, that being burſt, 
they have extravaſated their blood. Soon after theſe 
ſpots urn livid, which ſhews that a gangrene is be- 
gun. In moſt diſeaſes i it is obſexvable, that when the 
internal parts are affected, there is always ſome alte- 
ration in the ſkin. Thus, in violent inflammations 
of the bowels tending to a gangrene, ſuch red ſpots 
often appear in the tkin of the abdomen, and ſoon 
turn lived, | 

If a coryza, or violent ſneezing, Kc. We have 
already explained what a coryza is in the comment to 

Aph. 69. N.. 5; and we have ſaid ſomething on this 
ſabje& in the comments to Aph. 787 and 793. If 
now we conſider, that by coughing and ſneezing the 

inflamed lungs are violently agitated, and the 1 impe- 

tus of the humours increaſed, it is to be feared that 

'a rupture of theſe tender veſſels may enſue, and the 

inflammation terminate in a fatal gangrene.” 
Ik it arifes from an ardent fever.] For in this fe- 

ver the blood is deprived of its more fluid parts, 
and there is an inflammation almoſt throughout the 
body. If, therefore, the blood begins to heſitate in 
the narrow extremities of the pulmonary artery, either 
a ſpeedy ſuffocation and death muſt pe or the 
diſeaſe terminate in a fatal gangrene. 

We come next to thoſe preſages which are taken 

from the conditions of the ſpittings. 

If a bilious ſpitting mixt with, &c.] This is an 
obſervation made by Hippocrates, no leſs true than 
wonderful. He depended ſo much upon a bi- 
Uous ſpitting, mixed with a ſmall quantity of 
blood, that from thence he expected an intire cure 

of a 7 On che . he condemns a 


bilious 
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bilious ſpitting, mixed with pus, after the ſixth day. 
For ſuch a ſpitting ſhews, that the inflammation is 
now changed into a ſuppuration. But ſce Aph. 833. 
If the ſpitting from the beginning is very 11 
A little blood, mixed with a concocted. ſpit, is one 
the beſt ſigns; but if it is very bloody in the begin- 
ning, there is great reaſon to fear a rupture of the 
very ſmall and tender veſſels of the lungs. 
Fellow and unmixed.] This ſpit is alſo condemned 
by Hippocrates, and likewiſe by Aretæus. But it 
ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from that yellow 
ſpit which has ſmall bloody ſtreaks, and appears 
thick and concocted like pus or matter. For the un- 
mixed, yellow ſpit is only the mucus collected in the 
veſiculæ of the lungs, of a thinner conſiſtence, and 
tinged with a yellow colour. This kind of ſpit de- 
notes, that the groſſer parts of the humours are ac- 
cumulated in the lungs, while the thinner parts only 
can paſs through them ; hence appears the reaſon 
why it is a fatal ſign. „ 
Or white and round. ] This is the mucus of the 
Jungs collected in the bronchia, and thickened by 
warmth and ſtagnation. As the morbific matter can- 
not be diſcharged from the lungs by ſuch à ſpitting, 
it is therefore reckoned by Hippocrates among the 
bad ſigns, though it does not of itſelf denote any 
malignity. Hence Hippocrates obſerves, © That 
<« the yellow, unmixed ſpit is dangerous, but a white, 
* yiſcid, and round ſpit, is of no ſervice.” _ = 
Or very frothy.] A ſpitting is ſaid to be frothy 
when it a long time retains the air with which it is 
agitated in the lungs. But a mucous ſpitting is 
commonly frothy, and therefore is not abſolutely a 
fatal ſign. That ſpitting is only condemned which 
is frothy to a great degree; for it denotes that the 
humours to be urged with a great force through the 
- ſcarcely pervious veſſels of the lungs, and the more 
thick "0 viſcid juices are expreſſed through the veſ- 
ſels which ſeparate the mucus, as it evidently ap- 
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ears in dying people. This is confirmed by an ex- 
1 5 1 whe celebrated Dr. Hales in his 
Hæmaſtatics, Exp. 11. pag. 75. From all which it 
is evident why a Foehy ſpit is a bad preſage in a pe- 
ripneumony. | 55 | 
Not relieving the pain.] See Aph. 830. NY. 2. 
I it is brown, filthy, &c.] All theſe kinds of ſpit- 
tings almoſt conſtantly denote a, gangrenous corrup- 
tion already formed in the lungs, and is, therefore, 
one of the worſt ſigns, more eſpecially the black. 
But ſee Aph. 432, where we treated of a gangrene of 
be Es 5 5 | 
If ſuch ſpitting neither relieves the fever, nor, &c.] 
We have already obſerved, in the preſent aphoriſm, 
that people die of a peripneumony much ſooner when 
the whole lungs are inflamed ; but when the diſeaſe 
is violent, yet very dangerous, the patient commonly 
holds out longer. In this caſe, the phyſician is 
to obſerye whether any ſigns appear denoting that the 
matter of the diſeaſe is diſſolved, moved, and dif- 
ſed for a ſalutary diſcharge, or a metaſtaſis to a leſs 
Important part. If nothing of this appears, nor the 
fever and difficulty of breathing abate, but if all 
the ſymptoms increaſe, we may foreſee that the perip- 
neumony will prove fatal, which commonly happens 
on GS e e critical day, namely, the ſeventh, 
or ninth next following. See Aph. 741. Hippocrates 
obſerves, that if the fever does not go off on the 
ſeventh day, there is danger of death on that or the 
But when death is coming upon them, &c. ] As lopg 
2s any of the blood can circulate through the ob- 
ſtructed arteries of the lungs, life continues, though 
weak, and the pulſe as yet moves. But when only 
- a ſmall quantity can paſs through the lungs to the 
left yentricle of the heart, heat, cannot with the 
blood, be ſent to the extreme parts of the body, 
whence they become cold. At length, the blood 
ſtagnating in the ſuperior veins towards death, the 


= 
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cheeks grow livid, and the face itſelf, though tur- 
gid and red, now begins to turn cold, which is one 
of the worſt ſigns. | ; 


AP H. DCCCXLXIX. 


PA E cure of a peripneumony is to be yaried 

according to the different ſtages and ſymp- 

| toms of the diſeaſe, inſomuch that what is be- 

neficial at time one of the diſorder, may be hurt- 
ful at another. 8 ge 


This is evident, as a peripneumony terminates ſo 
many different ways. We are, therefore, to conſi- 
der all theſe particular ways ſeparately ; for unleſs 
this method be taken, every thing will be accidental 
and uncertain. | | 


"_ "AF it cr. 


I F, therefore, the habit is lax, the humours 

= mild, the viſcidity not great, and the part 
of the bronchial, or pulmonary artery, affected, 
but ſmall, it is cured by reſt of body, and 
quiet of mind; by a warm, moiſt air; by 
vaporous baths of freſh water applied to the 
lungs, noſtrils, mouth, feet, and legs; by thin 
diet, and light drinks; and by watery, nitrous, 
mealy medicines, ſweetened with honey. See 


Aph. 830, Ne. 1. 


In the Materia Medica of our author, there is a 
formula which anſwers all theſe indications, and is as 
follows. N . 
R. Aq. hord. ZxL. nitri 31; oxymel. ſimpl. Ziv, M. 
bibat zi) calidas omni quadrante horæ. 


" 9h "Aw 0 . 


* 
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A P H. DCCCLL. 


B. UT if there is a ſpeedy, 5 and copious 
D yellow ſpitting, mixed with a little blood, 
and provi thick, abating the pain, and caſing 
the reſpiration, with a larger and fuller pulſe, 
the medicines directed in the above aphoriſm 
are to be uſed with-emollient and cleanſing re- 
medies ; and ſuch as promote expectoration, 
recruit the vital powers, and the ſteams of warm 
Water directed as above. In this ſtate, bleed- 
ing, purging, and ſweating, and all other re- 
medies that may diſturb the ſpitting muſt þe 

D carefully ayoided, See Aph. 8 305 . 


All the ſame remedies, directed in the Peres 
aphoriſm, are here till required; for by theſe the 
morbific matter is reſolved, and rendered moveable, 
and the paſſages opened by which it ought to be eva- 
. . Cuated. Hence emollient and detergent decoctions 


are here neceſſary. The following is given 25 our 
author in his Materia Medica. ä 


R. Fol. Paractar. Agrimon. Taraxac. 4a Mi. Sem. 
Papav. alb. contuſ. Fænicul. aa 3j. Glycryrrh, : 

HB. coq. ex Aq. 31. dein cola, Sum'. BY: cali- 

fas omni ieee hore. | 


AP H. PCCCLIL 


| I F a peripneumony is attended with a bilious 

diarrhea, relieving the patient, and evacu- 
ating a matter like the ſpit before deſcribed, 
then mild, emollient glyſters are to be injected, 
Fomentations of the like kind to be applied to 


the 


ST a 
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the abdomen; emollient decoctions, made gently 
opening, will likewiſe be ſerviceable, obſerving, 
at the ſame time, the directions given in the 
two preceding aphoriſms. See Aph. 830, 
Ne, 3. | = 


Such remedies as lubricate the paſſages towards 
which nature endeavours to carry off the morbific 
matter are here proper; with ſuch as relax the veſ- 
ſels through which it ought to paſs. Hence glyſters 
of milk and honey, or barley water with ſyrup of 
marſhmallows, will be uſeful ro waſh out the groſs 
fæces lodged in the large inteſtines. Emollient fo- 
mentations ſhould be applied warm to the abdomen. . 
Decoctions of the like ingredients, with the addition 
of honey, which, by a gentle ſtimulus, both looſens 
and lubricates the bowels, may be given internally. 


A P H. DCCCLIII. 


| BY T if the diſeaſe inclines to go off by a co- 
pious diſcharge. of thick urine, depoſiting 
a ſediment that relieves the patient, the ſedi- 
ment being at firſt red, and by degrees turn- 
| Ing white, and made before the ſeventh day, 
the ſame methods are to be uſed. But to theſe 
may be added pediluvia, emollient glyſters to 
foment the kidnies internally, and liniments 
externally: at the ſame time, the patient ſhould 
drink plentifully of ſome abſterfive, diuretic 

| apozem, . = 


A preſcription of this kind 1s given in the Materia 
Medica of our author, which is a3 follows: © 


B. Rad. 
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R. Rad. Gramin. Ruſci. Petroſelini. Fæniculi. 4d Jy. 
Im rator. 3h. Sem. Bardan. Petroſelin. con- 
aa 3j. Coq. in Ad. 3 XI. | 


AP H. DCCCLIV. 


B UT if the inflammation appears to be re- 
4+” cent, great, dry, and in a robuſt perſon, 
who was well before, and uſed to exerciſe 
(oP h. 825 and 826,) recourſe muſt then be 
4. 1. To a ſpeedy and 92 bleeding pro- 

rtioned to the violence of the diſeaſe, and to 
= be repeated, if neceſſary, in order to leſſen the 

quantity of the thickened blood, and to make 
room for diluting medicines. 2. To emollient 
vapour-baths, the ſteams of which are to be 
continually drawn into the lungs, and frequent- 
ly applied to other parts of the body. 3. To 
diluting, reſolving, emollient, laxative, anti- 
phlogiſtic, nitrous, and anodyne | decoctions, 
iven in ſmall quantities at a time, often re- 
peated, and drank very warm. 4. To the mild- 
eſt antiphlogiſtic gly "Oh 5. To a moſt thin 
diet, conſiſting of antiphlogiſtic, cooling ) Juices. 


We now come to conſider what is neceſſary to be 
done when a peripneumony is neither ſpontaneouſly 
reſolyed, nor the morbific matter yet rendered move- 
able, or diſpoſed for evacuation. Here then is an 
inflammation which may be followed by a + fuppura- | 
fion, gangrene, or ſcirrhus. 

How efficacious. blood-letting is in the cure of i in- 
flammations was demonſtrated ED and is in the 
preſent caſe juſtly recommended. But this remedy 

1s not proper in every peripneumony, nor in every 

* the diſtemper; fo or when the F 8 t | 
18 
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is exhauſted, or when it ariſes from other diſeaſes the 
opening of a vein muſt haſten the patient's death. 
Z gineta obſerves the ſame thing, and cautiens againſt 
the uſe it. The ſame is likewiſe .true when the ex- 
tremities grow. cold, . and the pulſe becomes weak, 
quick, and intermitting, for then the lungs are fo 
ſtuffed up with imperyious blood ; that only the 
thineſt part of it can paſs through the lungs to the 
left ventricle of the heart. But when bleeding ſeems 
not to be ſafe, Egineta adviſes as much blood to be 
drawn by cupping as the ſtrength will allow. Are- 
tæus recommends dry cupping upon the back, breaſt, 
and præcordia, and likewiſe application of ligatures 
to the extremities, that, by compreſſing the veins, a 
| fy quantity of blood may be retained in the 
2. See what has been faid of theſe remedies at. 
Aph. 850. | : | 
3. Here the ſame medicines are required, but of 
theſe we likewiſe treated under the cure of 'an in- 
flammation, 5 | 
4. We have already treated of the uſe of glyſters 
in abating the too great violence of a fever in the 
comment to Aph. 610. one 
5. The aliments proper to this diforder are enu- 
merated at Aph. 850. Rice gruel, barley water, a 
decoction of oats, or bread with honey, rob of elder, 
and the like, will here anſwer all the intentions. | 
175 AP H. DCCELV. 
| 1 F the inflammation be great, with a high fe- 
4 ver, and other violent ſymptoms, and laſts 
beyond the third day; if the patient has ſlight 
Miverings without any evident cauſe, if the 
in abates, but the dyſpnæa remains; if the 
"cheeks and lips look red; if there is great 
n, eee 
i F „ ome 
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ſome of the ſigns enumerated at Aph. 833 and 
835, which denote a ſuppuration, there is al- 
ways then great danger, although the diſeaſe 
now runs out to a greater length, and affords 
time for a proper cure: but here, 1. Bleeding 
muſt be omitted, or at leaſt ſparingly uſed, if 
any urgent ſymptom require it. 2. The diet 

muſt be low, but a little incraſſating, and pre- 
paced of ſuch things as ripen. 3. Pulmonic 

aths, compoſed. of emollient and maturatin 

ingredients muſt be uſed to the fifth day of the 
_ diſeaſe. 4. On the fifth and fixth days the 
fame remedies muſt be continued, with ſuch 
liquors as gently excite a cough, and, at the 
ſame time, fill the veſſels, that perhaps on the 
_ Teventh day, the part affected may be relieved by 

a diſcharge of concocted pus, the veſſels being 
relaxed, and life ſuſtained. .. 


A mild ſuppuration in parts that are acceſſible to 
the hands generally admits of a ſpeedy cure, but a 
purulent vomica in this vital organ, muſt always be 
attended with great danger, as the matter may eſ- 
cape into the thorax, or it may infect the whole maſs 
of blood with a purulent cacochymy,, or, in break- 
ing, ſuffocate the patient; See Aph. 836. Every 
means ought, therefore, to be uſed to bring the vo- 
mica to maturation, , and then to promote a diſcharge 
of the nar How this is to be done will be ſhewn 
in the following paragraphs. _ ES 0 
1 If penn from what was ſaid at Aph. 402 
and 403, that an increaſed motion of the humours 
through the part affected, and through the whole 
body, promotes the maturation of crude, inflamma- 
tory matter; for this reaſon, bleeding will be im- 
Proper, as it weakens the vital powers, and by that 
means retards the maturation. But if there is ex- | 
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treme anguiſh about the breaſt, or if the fever runs 
very high, it will be ſufficient ro take a ſmall quan- 
tity from the arm, to relieve the ſymptoms, and abate 
the violence of the fever. | 
2. To procure a ſpeedy maturation in the external 
parts, we apply the ſofteſt cataplaſms, prepared of 
mealy and emolient ſubſtances. For the ſame reaſon, 
aliments which have the ſame qualities are here d- 
reed, that the chyle prepared from them, and con- 
veyed to the lungs, may promote the ſuppuration 
by their emollient and ripening qualities ; but then 
all theſe ought to be given with great caution, leſt 
they oppreſs the lungs by their too great vifcidity. 
The principal remedies which are ſerviceable in this 
ſtage of a peripnemony may be ſeen in our author's 
Materia Medica: | 5 2 
3. When the matter comes to maturity, it ought 
to be evacuated as ſoon as poſſible, left becoming 
acrid by ſtagnation, it ſhould corrode the tender 
ſubſtance. of the lungs. But the only ſafe paſſage 
here is through the bronchia and aſpera arteria. See 
Aph. 836. N*. 4. For this purpoſe the ſteams of 
warm water, together with the air, ought continually 
to be drawn into the lungs, to ſoften the membranes 
which include the matter, that they may more eaſily 
break: and all theſe remedies muſt be continued 
till after the fifth day from the beginning of the- 
diſeaſe. 5 5 2 bs 
4. The ſame remedies muſt be continued the fifth 
and ſixth days; but a cough ſhould likewiſe be ex- 
cited by art, that the abſceſs may be broke by the 
agitation of the lungs. The following preſcription 
is directed for this purpoſe in our author's Materia 
Medica. 0 ä 15 . 


n Acet. Scillitic. zvj. Oxymel. Scillitic. 3iij. Sal. 
Polychriſt. 33. Aq. Hord. Zviij. Hyſſop. Ziv. 
MN. bibat 3j. omni hora dimidiata. | 
R Potus Coffe. Thy. Milles. 3ij. Acet. Sambuc. 38. 
MV. Sorbeat fervida quantum juvat. . 
; 3 | 
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By the uſe of theſe remedies, perhaps, the abſceſs 
may be broke on the ſeventh day; yet this does not 
always n as will be made evident 1 in mefallow- | 


ing aphoriſm 


A P H. 'DCCCLVI. 


I F 8 are certain ſigns (Aph. 835.) that an 
abſceſs is formed in the lungs, t the breaking 
of it into the afpera arteria muſt be haſtened 8 
much as poſſible; and when that is effected, 
the ulcerated part is to be e and fafely | 
| el and healed. | 


A P H. DCCCLVIL 


A Rap pture of the ieee ted, 
if, after a plentiful uſe of ſoft and fierich 
aliments with ſweet wines, the lungs already 
ſuppurated and prepared; by warm vapours, are 
agitated or ſhook by crying aloud, coughing, 
expectorants, by bein 3 toſſed in a . or 
Jolted i ina chariot. | | 


For by all theſe means the cli of the 3 are 
diſtended, the diaphragm forced upward, by which 
* db. of the vomica may be ſooner SAT 


A A H. ccc. 


| . 55 as the ei is broke, cha otlonct | 
muſt live upon a milk diet, and u 
vegetables that do not readily putrefy. In the 
day-time he muſt take aperient and deterſive 
medicines, at night gentle opiates; to theſe 
may be added emollient vapours, riding on 
horſeback, in a chariot, or EP in a oy 
3 My 


, a8 
* 
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When purulent matter is ſpit up, and the lungs 
relieved thereby, we are then certain that the vomica 
is broke, and diſcharges itſelf into the aſpera arteria. 
But to effect a cure, the cyſt muſt be cleanſed, and 
reduced to the ſtate of a clean wound, that the ſides 
may mutually adhere and grow together. In exter- 
nal abſceſſes we can apply various remedies; but 
here nothing can be applied but what is drawn in 
with the inſpired air in the form of vapours, or elſe 
conveyed with the blood through the veſſels of the 
lungs. Great care ſhould therefore be taken to avoid 
all aliments which afford an acrid chyle capable of 
irritating the ulcer. For this reaſon, the milk of 
animals which feed only on vegetables is here highly 
recommended, and affords a very agreeable nouriſh- 
ment, and remedy at the ſame time. It may be 

taken, diluted with water, as a drink, and alone for 
food, or boiled with rice, barley, oats, &c.—The 
ſofteſt potherbs, ſuch as endive, lettuce, ſpinage, &c. 
boiled in broth, may be likewiſe allowed in this ſtate , 
(but every kind of nounſhment, which naturally 
inclines to a ſpeedy putrefaction, muſt be avoided. 

Aperient and detergent medicines, infuſed in wa- 
ter, are here particularly beneficial. A catalogue of 
theſe herbs are given by our author in his Materia 
Medica, from which variety of forms may be taken 
as the ſpitting is more or leſs viſcid. In old people, 
and thoſe of a cold habit, the leaves of e 
hedge-muſtard, fennel, ground. ivy, and the like in- 
fuſed as tea are very uſeful. In young people, and 
thoſe of a warm habit, decoctions of mazdenhair, 
agrimony, borrage, mead-daiſies, &c.. may be more 
beneficial. When the ſpitting is greatly leſſened, and 
the breaſt free from pain or oppreſſion, we muſt have 
| recourſe to the moſt emolient healing medicines, ſuch 
as a decoction of colt's- foot, lung-wort, St. Johnis- 
wort, &c. At the ſame time may be given myrrh, 
olibanum, ſarcocolla, opoponax, &c.. made. inta' a 
| bolus, or pills with turpentine, n — 
255 15 7 eve 
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Several times in a day, with a draught of ſome of the 
above decoctions; for theſe native balſams deterge 
the ulcerated parts, and promote their conſolidation. 
„ie chele e detergents are taken in the day- time, 
gentle opiates muſt be given at night, to allay the 
_ covgh, and compoſe the patient to ſleep ; for without 
theſe the troubleſome cough would ſhake the lungs 
day and night, and the ulcerated parts- would ſuffer 
the ſame, as an external ulcer would, if it was every 
moment rubbed : hence the cure is retarded, the loft 
repullulating veſſels being thus deſtroyed. | 
When the ſpitting becomes very viſcid and thick, 
and is brought up with great difficulty, emollient 
vapours drawn into the lungs will be of great ſer- 
vice to dilute the matter, and render it moveable, 
ſo that it may be more eaſily diſcharged by ſpitting. 
Riding is not only of ſervice to deterge the lungs, 
but alſo to give ſtrength to the body; but when it 
is directed, So air Would be temperate, that the 
lungs may receive no injury from its coldneſs. Are- 
tæus recommends ſea voyages, and Dr. Gilchriſt has 
Heron their utility from Biſtories of caſes well atteſted. 


A P H. DcccLIX. 


Bua if by ſigns enumerated at Aph. 8:8, it 

appears, that the purulent matter is re- 
forbed by the veins, and mixed with the blood 
” ws 835% and as yet no certain prognoſis can 

x formed which way the matter will tend, in 
this caſe, the patient muſt uſe a light thin ali- 
ment, moderately aromatized, with the addi- 
tion of a little wine; the body muſt be kept 
quiet, his medicines emollient; and gently ape- 
rient. In the mean time emollient vapours 
ſhould be drawn into the lungs, that thus the 
may bo determined one way dares 8 

or 


5 
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or being further diſſolved, may be diſcharged 
with more eale. 7; ö 


When the caſe is ſo doubtful, what ought to be 
done? The curative indications then ſeem to require 
that the patient be ſupported with ſuch aliments as 
will not oppreſs the lungs with too great a quantity 
of viſcid chyle, and at the ſame time proper to in- 
creaſe the motion of the vital power, that the ex- 
pulſion of the morbific matter may more happily 
ſucceed. And as the veſſels of the lungs are now 
freed in ſome meaſure, the uſe of mild ſpices with 
wine in ſmall quantities may ſafely be allowed; but 
every thing which powerfully diſturbs the body, as 
vomits, ſudorifics, cathartics, &c. are to be avoided, 
that the work which nature has already begun, may 
not be diſturbed by the interpoſition of art. The 
moſt emollient medicines, and ſuch as attenuate the 
humours, are here alſo proper; of this kind there 
are ſome formulas in the author's Materia Medica. 
Emollient vapours are likewiſe beneficial, to open 
and relax the obſtructed veſſels of the lungs. | 


DME = > WH » > + + 4, 


B UT if, with the ſigns enumerated'at Aph. 
- 838, there are likewiſe thoſe of a future 
abſceſs in the legs, that is, a flight” inflamma- 
tion in the hypochondria, which denotes the 
tendency of the matter, then all the means di- 
rected in the preceding aphoriſm muſt be uſed, 
and at the ſame time the part where the abſcels, 
is expected, whether the ear or legs, is to be dry 
cupped, relaxed, and ſtimulated, that it may 
reſiſt as little as poſſible, and ſtrongly attract 
the matter towards it. See Aph. $39, 840. 
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by which the morbific matter is more ſtrongly deter- 
mined tow-ards them, and depoſited with leſs danger. 


AP H. DCCCLXL 


1 F the matter is determined towards the liver, 
the ſame methods are to be purſued as in the 


two preceding aphoriſms; but at the ſame time 


muſt be added ſtronger aperients, with ſapona- 
ceous and hepatic medicines; to which muſt 


be added glyſters, and fomentations of the like 
kind. 9 


When che matter of the diſeaſe inclines to the 


liver, the fame remedies are to be uſed that were di- 
rected at Aph. 859, that the lungs may be relieved, 


the ſtrength ſupported, and the matter of the diſ- 
eaſe diſſolved and rendered moveable. But as tranſ- 
lations. of matter to the liver are always dangerous, 
« ; 24 ; 3 3 - . 

and produce the moſt chronical diſeaſes, every at- 
tempt ought to be made to divert the matter from 
fixing in this viſcus. For this purpoſe, are medicines 
that have a very powerful reſolving virtue, that can 


further attenuate the matter collected in the liver, and 


prepare it for a better tranſlation ; or elſe that it may 
aſs through the hepatic duct into the inteſtines, to 
quickly expelled by- ſtool, left by remaining in 


this viſcus, and becoming more / acrid, it might de- 
ſtroy its tender and friable ſubſtance. Strong de- 
cCoctions of dendelion, ſuccory, graſs, fumetory, &c. 
- Fyeetened with honey, and drank plentifully, are here 
of great ſervice, a form of which is directed in our 


author's Materia Medica, under the preſent aphoriſm. 
Fomentations of the ſame ingredients may be likewiſe 


applied to the hypochondria, and glyſters of the ſame 
may be frequently injected, and retained as long as 

poſſible, that they may be abſorbed by the meſeraic 

veins, and paſs directly unaltered into the liver. 3 
| ; | | AX FL 
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By all theſe means the parts are rendered painful, 


\ 
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1 P H. DCCCLAII | 


B U T when a peripneumony terminates. in a 
callus or ſcirrhus of the lungs, it rarely 
admits of a cure; but it is ſometimes relieved 


1 by the uſe of enoHients, and by riding. 


A recent ſcirrhus may be mitigated by the uſe of 
Venice ſoap, the juice of graſs, and whey ; at leaſt 
they may be tried without any bad effects; but a. 

confirmed ſcirrhus no art can remove. See what has 
been ſaid of a ſcirrhus at Aph. 392, & ſeq. 


. DeccLXIII. 


UT when a peripneumony terminates in 3 
Seasdene, it is then incurable. 


as, 


AP H. ' DCCCLAIV. 


U T if the peripneumony has already be- 
gun to be carried off by ſpitting, and the 
ſpitting is afterwards ſuppreſſed, all poſſible en- 
deavours muſt be uſed to reſtore it again. The 
ſudden admiſſion of cold air, great dryneſs from 
Whatever cauſe produced, an ardent fever ſu- 
pervening, heating medicines, a diarrhza not 
critical, profuſe ſweats, and violent paſſions of 
the mind, are frequently the cauſes of this * 
| ee 


We have already ed che great importance 
of ſpitting in this diſeaſe at Aph. 830. N?. 2. It 
will therefore be neceſſary to know the cauſes which 
commonly ſuppreſs the ſpitting, that we may be able 
not only to prevent, but alſo to remove them, We 
Wall conſider all theſe cauſes in their order. 

Bb 2 | Tag 
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The ſudden admiſſion of cold air.] Cold air is 
1 one of the cauſes of a peripneumony, as it dries up 
: and conſtringes the lungs, and likewiſe coagulates 
the blood itſelf. See Aph. 824 ©] 
Great dryneſs, &c.] The moſt healthy people 
breathing in 2 hot air, ſoon perceive all the internal 
parts of the mouth, noſe, aſpera arteria, and the 
ſurface of the lungs extremely dry, inſomuch that 
they are ſcarce able to ſwallow. It is therefore no 
wonder that the ſame effects ſhould follow from the 
ſame cauſe, in thoſe who are diſeaſed. 


An ardent fever ſupervening, &c.] It was ob- 
ſerved at Aph. 830, that a peripneumony cannot 
terminate happily, but when the fever is moderate, 
and of a good kind. If therefore an ardent fever 
comes on after an expectoration is begun, the body 
will be ſoon. dried up by the loſs of the moſt; fluid 
parts of the humours, (Aph. 587.) and that ſtate of 

the diſeaſe will be changed, which before favoured 
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| this ſalutary diſcharge by ſpitting. Hearing medi- | 
1 cines taken in this ſtage of the diſeaſe will have the 


ſame effects; for a fever may be kindled, even in a 
| healthy-perſon, by ſuch medicines —{\ *' © 
SE A diarrhæa not critical.} Whatever carries off a 
1 great quantity of humeurs from the body, may be 
guſtly placed among the cauſes of a ſuppreſſed ſpit- 
ting. Hippocrates obſerved ages ago, and tells us, 
—<.If many humours are evacuated by ſtool. after 
* the fifth day of the diſeaſe, it proves fatal to the - 
patient, &c,*” For the fame reaſon profuſe 
ſweating, as it exhauſts the thinner fluids; may be 
the cali of a ſuppreſſed ſpitting. OW 
Violent paſſions of the mind.] There are innu- 
merable inſtances to prove how much the body may 
be diſturbed by violent paſſions of the mind. See 
Aph. 99, and 104. We placed theſe hkewile among 
dhe cauſes of fevers at Aph. 386. N'. 3; and in the 


3 . * * ” 
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comment to Aph. 611, it was obſerved, that when 
the fever is too low, and cannot ſubdue and expel 
the matter of the diſeaſe, it might be raiſed by ex- 
citing the paſſions. But in a peripneumony, when 
the matter is diſcharged by ſpitting, there is already 


a juſt degree of . febrile motion, and therefore there _ 


mult be great danger when this motion is increaſed, 
as the reſpiration 1s always —— by ET of the 


'A P H. © PCCCLXV. 


| 1 N this caſe, a new inflammation anal 
= ariſes in the adjacent parts, from a ſuppreſ- 


ſion, accumulation, and increaſe of the morbid 


matter, whence enſue all the ſymptoms of an 
original peripneumony; and theſe ſeizing a 
body already weakened, ee prove fatal 
in a little „ : 


AP, H. DCCCLXVI. 


Ur this ſuppreſſion, and its conſequences, 


may be relieved by the continual uſe of 


warm emollient vapours, drawn into the lungs 
by the mouth and noſtrils; by filling the air 
of the patient's chamber with the like vapours : 
a plentiful uſe of the like drinks, eſpecially 


when mixed with honey and vinegar, are here 
of the greateſt ſervice. To theſe we muſt add 


gentle reſolving febrifuge medicines, ſuch as 
antimonium diaphoreticum, with fixed nitre ; 
| 2m entle opiates ; carefully avoiding ſweats, and 
| eeeping the mind cafy and quiet. 1 


Emollient vapodts continually. hoon into the 
dungs is one of the moſt beneficial remedies in this 


4 
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caſe; for thus the contracted veſſels are relaxed, the 
groſſer humours, thickened by the preceding dryneſs, 
are diluted, and rendered moveable, and the ſup- 
preſſed ſpitting renewed. At the ſame time the new 
inflammation is properly treated, ſo that it may be 
either reſolved or cured by ſpitting. Decoctions of 
barley, oats, figs, with emollient and aperient herbs 
ſweetened with honey, with the addition of a ſmall 
quantity of vinegar, ſhould be drank plentifully, 
both to dilute the blood, and relax the veſſels of the 
lungs. Vinegar 1s added, in order to excite a ſlight 
cough, that the matter retained by the ſuppreſſed 
ſpitting, may be expelled. - The ancient phyſicians 


highly eſteemed oxymel in this caſe, a formula of 


which kind is inſerted in our author's Materia Medica, 
under the preſent aphoriſm. 8 
Thoſe mild remedies, ſo often recommended for 
diſſolving an inflammatory thickneſs of the humours, 
will be here likewiſe of the greateſt uſe; ſuch are 
nitre, ſal. polychreſt. ſal. prunell, taken either in 
- power, or diſſolved in the forementioned decoctions; 
but the ſtibium or antimonium diaphoreticum is uſu- 
ally preferred to all other medicines. This is pre- 
pared of antimony calcined, with three times as much 
nitre, by which means the nitre is wonderfully 
changed, and fixed together with part of the ſul- 
phur of the antimony. It was cuſtomary in the 
ſhops to waſn out all the fixed nitre with hot water, 
by which nothing but a calx remains ; but the ſa- 
line part ought to be retained, as upon that the effi- 
cacy of the medicine depends, and then it 1s called 
antimonium diaphoreticum non ablutum. Some ob- 
ſervations ſhew, that antimony alone has in it a 
power of reſtoring a ſuppreſſed: ſpitting. Kerme's 
mineral, which is a preparation from antimony, has 
produced the moſt wonderful effects, even in the 
moſt deſperate caſes, given to the quantity of three 
grains every four hours; yet it will be prudent to 
Join aperient decoctions to theſe ſpecific remedies, * P 
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the extreme danger of the diſeaſe calls for every aſſiſt- 
ance of art. | | 


* 
* 


The milder opiates are likewiſe of great uſe, as 
they ſtill the violence of the fever, and ſtop the diar- 


Thea, which is often the cauſe of the ſuppreſſed 


ſpitting, and, at the ſame time, quiet the violent 


paſſions of the mind. The means neceſſary to pre- 


vent profuſe ſweating are laid down in the comment 


to Aph. 718. 
Of a Basr ARD PERIPNEUMONY, 
AP H. DœccLxvII. 


| THAT kind of peripneumony which fre- 


quently happens in the winter from cold, 
and in the ſpring from ſupervening heat, com- 


_ -monly ariſes from a thick, viſcid phlegm, form- 


ed in the. maſs of blood from a ſpontaneous 


gluten, deſcribed at Aph. 69 to 74, which, by. s 


degrees, ſtuffing up the lungs, at length cauſes 


this very dangerous, and often ſuddenly fatal 


diſeaſe. 


It was obſerved at Aph. 69, that there are. two 


' kinds of a glutinous cacochymy ; one ariſing from - 
an inflammatory viſcidity, the other from a cold, 


fluggiſh matter. In both theſe caſes, the blood ac- 


uires ſuch a lentor that it can, ſcarce paſs through 


the ſmalleſt extremities of the veſſels. When this 


hlegm is accumulated in the winter, it is diſſolved 
y the heat of the advancing ſpring, and mixed. with 
the circulating humours, yet it does not entirely looſen 


the tenacity which it has, but often ſticks in the pul- 
monary veſſels, and produces a ſpurious or baſtard 


' neripneumony. © __ | PE ETD 
1 5 111; 


* 


* 
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AP H. DCCCLXAVIIL 
W HEN this kind of peripneumony comes 


to a certain degree of increaſe, it produces 

all the effects of a ſpontaneous gluten ; and, 
beſides theſe, ſuch alſo as are peculiar to a flow 
peripneumony, whence the diſorder becomes 
vor difficult. to cure. See Aph. 82 5% 826. 


A PEE.” DCCCLXIX. 
Lood-letting, ſo highly neceſſary in a true 


peripneumony, Is in this very hurtful, on 
account of the weakneſs of the viſcera, and a 
redundant phlegmatic lentor ; hence, though 
bleeding ſeems at firſt to reheve, it ſoon. after 
increaſes the diſeaſe. 


For though the oppreſſion of the breaſt Kerks to 
require bleeding as much as in a true peripneumony, 
yet, if it is often repeated it may increaſe the phleg- 
matic lentor, which is the material cauſe of the diſs 
eaſe, and, * may be injurious. 


8 P H. DCCCLXX; 


1 T attenuating medicines ſo wuck ex- 
tolled for the cure of this diſeaſe, as the) 

increaſe the impetus of the blood in tlie 4 
monary arteries, and often augment the denſity 
and coheſion of the obſtructing matter, 1 85 
| likewiſe render the diſcaſe quickly fatal. 


All bttenuants; by veniing' the motion of Sa 
6. blood, will zag 15 contractions of the heart, 


by 


* 
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by which the blood will be more frequently urged 
into the pulmonary artery 3 and if the- humours are 

not paſſible, and the veſſels pervious, the obſtruct 
ing matter will be further drove into the narrow ex- 
tremities of the veſſels, and thus all the evils will 
be increaſed, and the diſeaſe ſoon prove fatal. 


A P H. DCCCLXXI. 


* HIS diſeaſe is peculiar to the aged and 
phlegmatic, and to ſuch as are of a cold 
_ conſtitution, and afflicted with catarrhs and 
colds. It uſually follows all thoſe cauſes which 
| ſuddenly move the ſtagnant humours, and drive 
them into the lungs, ſuch as running, declaim- 
ing, ſinging, getting drunk, eſpecially with ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, high feeding, the heat of the fire, 
of a bath, or of the ſun, and chiefly if this heat 
is followed with great cold. Jo 


It is evident enough why old people, and thoſe of 
a phlegmatic conſtitution are moſt ſubje& to this 
diſeaſe. But in thoſe afflicted with a cold or catarrh 
there is already a pre- diſpoſing cauſe, and, therefore, 
y the acceſſion of any other cauſe, the lungs will be 
more readily affefted., . oF 
Running, declaiming, ſinging.] For by theſe the 
motion of the blood is accelerated through the lungs, 
and the ſtagnant humours are quickly put in motion; 
and by ſinging, a violence is offered to the lungs. ' : 


A H Decca 


F 18 peripneumony by its deludi ag lenity. 
+ at firſt, deſtroys thoſe who ſcarce thought 
themſelves ill; for beginning with a ſlight wea- 
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rineſs, weakneſs, and proſtration of almoſt all 
the faculties of the mind, a ſhortneſs of breath, 
and oppreſſion of the breaſt, it excites ſuch gentle 
commotions, that there is hardly any ſigns of 
heat or fever that warn one of the danger. 
Soon after come on uncertain ſhiverings, and a 
ſlight fever; hence the difficulty of breathing, 
and weakneſs ſuddenly increaſing, death enſues, 
although there were hardly any ſigns of it eitlier 
in the pulſe or urine. 1 N 


There is no diſeaſe that ſo readily deceives as this. 
It is frequently overlooked in the beginning, and, 
conſequently, the opportunity of curing the diſeaſe 
is often loſt. But the diagneſis will not be fo diffi- 
cult, if we know that a perſon is, from his natural 
habit, age, bad diet, or other preceding diſeaſes, 
filled with a ſluggiſh, inactive phlegm, and that 
afterwards there is a concurrence of ſuch cauſes 
as are capable of moving this phlegm, and mixing 
it with the circulating; humours, ſo as to be drove 
into the lungs, there 1s then great reaſon to fear the 
preſent. diſeaſe. Slight and uncertain ſhiverings, wea- 
rineſs, and great weakneſs, are ſigns that a ſluggiſh. 
phlegm.is moved, together with the blood, through 
the veſſels : for chearfulneſs of mind, and activity 
of | body, ſuppoſe a free circulation of the humours, 
Aide quantity of ſpins...” 5G 
But when the ſluggiſh phlegm begins to adhere to 
the veſſels of the lungs, the circulation of the blood 
from the right to the left ventricle of the heart is then 
impeded ; this, obliges the patient to breathe with 
greater efforts to forward the courſe of the blood; 
hence a panting, with a troubleſome anguiſh and op- 
Preſſion at the breaſt, and yet there are no ſigns, at 
leaſt very ſlight ones, of any fever attending. But 
ſoon after follow ſhiverings, with a ſlight fever, ſo 
that at one time the patient is hot, — at another _ 5 
| 4 Cold 
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cold again. By degrees the lungs are more and more 
ſtuffed up, the ſhortneſs of breath, together with the 
weakneſs, increaſe, and the circulation being inter- 
cepted, death enſues. N | | 
Although a pale urine, with ſcarce any ſmell, 1s 
generally made by thoſe of a cold, phlegmatic con- 
{titution, yet the urine, in this diſeaſe, is ſometimes 
red and turbid as ſoon as it is diſcharged, as Syden- 
ham likewiſe obſerved. Sometimes alſo it remains 
_ turbid without depoſiting a ſediment, and upon 
ſhaking .it a froth. ariſes, which continues a long 
time; ſo that in the urine there are ſigns which afford 
an ill preſage. Redneſs of urine is eſteemed a ſign 
of internal heat, as was obſerved- at Aph. 673, but 
in this diſeaſe it is not; and yet ſuch urine may be 
diſcharged. For if we conſider that a baſtard perip- 
neumony chiefly ſeizes thoſe who are ſhort and fat. 
and that when in theſe people the inactive, oily glue 
is diſſolved by motion, heat of the air, &c. and ſud- 
denly mixed with the blood, an imperviouſneſs of 
the humours will be produced, and the oily parts, 
being mixed with the ſalts of the urine, will give it 
that red colour, as was proved at Aph. 673. 
Sydenham likewiſe obſerves, that the ſick, when 
they cough, perceive a troubleſome pain in the head, 
as if it were ready to {phi This ariſes from too ſlow + 
a return of the venal blood from the head, by which 
the veſſels of the encephalon become turgid, whence 
a vertigo, which Sydenham has likewite obſerved. 


A H. DeccLxXIII. 
A peripneumony is cured by the fol- 
8 lowing prudential method. 1. Let the 
patient be bled from a large orifice. 2. Soon 
after, let a glyſter be injected, and repeated 
every day until the ſymptoms evince that the 
lungs are relieved. 3. Let the diet be of thin fleſh 
1 | broths, 
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broths, chiefly mixed with mild acids, and the 
drink thin of water and honey. 4. Let the va- 
pours and fuffitus deſcribed at Aph. 866. be 
uſed, with diluting, deterging, and mild ape- 
rient apozems 27S, conſtantly : to theſe. * 
be added pediluvia, and a b iſters to the yp 
ang thighs. 


A When a ſhortneſs of breath, _ an 3 
about the breaſt is perceived, a vein muſt immedi- 
ately be opened to relieve the loaded lungs, and draw 
out part of the phlegmatic matter flowing with the 
blood in the veins to leſſen the fever, if there is any, 
and to make room for the uſe of diluent and aperient 
medicines. But blood ſhould be drawn from a large 
orifice, leſt the phlegm with which it is charged, 
ſhould be ſtopped by a ſmall one. . 

_ 2. After bleeding, a glyſter ſhould be injected to 
diſcharge the feces, that the liquors thrown up that 
way. may be abſorbed by the bibulous veins, and by 
their ſaponaceous and diſſolving power may help to 
| attenuate the viſcid phlegm. In the Materia Medica 
2 proper glyſter is directed, conſiſting of honey, 


nitre, the yolk of an egg, and barley water, which 
©” anſwers both indications. Theſe glyſters may be in- 


jected daily, until the reſpiration becomes eaſy, and 
the pulſe tuller, by which we know that the lungs 
are relieved. When this is obtained, glyſters are no 

* neceſſary. See Aph. 610. 

3. Thin fleſn broths are here directed, becauſe 
hey have the leaſt tenacity ; for in oats, barley, &c. 
there is a mealy lentor, which might increaſe the ma- 
terial cauſe of the diſcafe. See Aph. 69, Ne. 1A 
mild acid is added to theſe EE, {ſuch as citron, 
or orange juice, in order to correct their tendency to 
putrefaction. Water and honey is here recommended 
150 1 as rpc "ſoles: ate: kind of lentor. : 


1670 . + The 
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4. The warm and moiſt vapours directed for the 
cure of a true peripneumony, will be likewiſe here 
of the greateſt ſervice. To theſe may be joined di- 


luting, deterging, and aperient apozems, ſuch as that 
recommended i in the Materia Medica at N*. 4 


Pediluvia are alſo uſeful, that by relaxing the 
panniculus adipoſus it may receive into its cells a 
large quantity of the phlegmatic matter thus Gita 
from the lungs. Large bliſters applied to the legs 
and thighs may be very beneficial ; for theſe irritate 
and inflame the parts to which they are applied, and 
drive the impetus and quantity of the humours that 
way; nor need we fear the leaſt danger from the in- 
creaſed motion they give to the humours ; for after 


bleeding and diluting nr unn e _ _ 
happy effects. 


AP H. DCCCLXXIV. 


R OM all that has been ſaid, a reaſon may | 
be given why this diſeaſe does not ſo fre- 
quently happen to children and women, and 
why it hardly ever ſeizes thoſe who have. weak 
ſolids ; why alſo it is eaſily cured in ſuch peo- 
ple, and almoſt without the aſſiſtance of art; 
and why ſo difficulty in ſtrong and robuſt has. 
bits. From the ſame likewiſe it is evident, that 
this diſorder comes on as a ſymptom in almoſt 
every other diſeaſe juſt before the patient dies; 
ſo that a peripneumony is the proximate. cai 
of death, and the ultimate effect of almoſt 1 
re diſeaſes. | LE 
To chikiren d women, &c.] Fo or in maſt wo- 
men, and in children, the compages of the veſſels 
are not firm, and therefore the contained fluids are 
leſs condenſed, and the veſſels more eaſily dilated. 
For this reaſon Hippocrates Frnarks, that Pg 
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ſies and peripneumonies do not happen before the 
the time of puberty. But ſome men have ſuch weak 


ſolids either naturally, or from diſeaſes, or an idle 


life, that the veſſels ſcarce exert any action up- 


on their contained fluids, in order to render the bo- 


dy firm. Hence ſuch are rarely ſeized with inflam- 
matory diſeaſes. . | 


Why alſo it is eaſily cured—and almoſt without, 


&c.] For if in ſuch habits of body the blood ſtagnates 
4n the ſmalleſt extremities of the pulmonary artery, 


theſe obſtructions uſually diſſolve ſpontaneouſly, or | | 


at leaſt are eaſily attenuated by warmth, and diluting 
drinks. ö > | 


Why ſo difficulty in ſtrong, &c.] For here the 
contrary obtains. The blood is denſe, and contains 
but a ſmall quantity of ſerum; the veſſels are alſo 
firm, contracted, and do not eaſily yield to the im- 
pulſe of the fluids. - Hippocrates obſerves, © that 


< ſtrong people ſooner periſh by pleuriſies and perip- 


5 neumonies than thoſe who are weak.” £4 | 
From the ſame likewiſe it is evident, &c.] The 


| Teaſt degree of life conſiſts in the action of the heart 


continually contracting and dilating itſelf. Bur the 


heart cannot be contracted without expelling, at the 
fame time, the blood contained in its cavities.” In 


dying people, this action of the heart is weak, and 
unable to overcome the reſiſtance made to it from the 
pulmonary arteries ; the blood, therefore, will ſtag- 
nate in the lungs, which will be every moment more 
and more ſtuffed up, till at length the right ven- 
tricle of the heart will no longer be able to empty it - 


elf, but remain diſtended, and at reſt, and then death 
' Inſtantly enſues. If we now conſider all the phæno- 
mena which happen to dying people, it will be evident 


that a peripneumony is the ultimate effect of almoſt 
all fatal diſeaſes; for the laſt ſtruggles between life 
and death, called agonies, ariſe from an inability of 
the heart to propel the Hod any longer from its 
ventricle. i FA 35 
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AGE 12. line 17. for a apbagus, read æſopbagus. p. 21. I. 2. 
P read in. p. 34. I. 18. for deſcending, read diſtending. p. 47. l. 
19. for the, read 2b“. p. 58. 1. 18. for Aructure, read ftricture. 
p. 69. aph. 63. 1. 2. for Anaauing, read gnawing. p. 73. I. 8. for 
<vaſted, read roaſted. p. 97. I. 6. for reduce, read deduce. p. 146. I. 30. 
for attenuates, read attenuants. p. 149. I. 33. for that, read they. 
P- 163- aph. 159. add as after be, dele as after deſcribed. p. 165. 1. 
19. after /o add as. p. 207. I. 30. for infected, read znflied. p. 210 
1. 17. for large, read weins. p. 216. 1. 7. for epilepſis, read epilegſies. 
p- 265. I. 28. dele cranium. p. 266. I. 22. for preſents, read prevents. 
p. 271.1. 4. for wortex, read vertex. p. 287. I. 19. dele they, and for 
injurious, read injuries. p. 311. I. 14. for /y/tem, read /ymprom. 
p. 320. aph. 356. for preſſed, read dreſſed. p. 322. aph. 360. fox 
epithy/is, read epiphy/is. p. 347. I. 10. dele if. p. 361. for humour, 
tumour, ib. for convey, read conveyed. p. 380. for feel, read 
feels, for retain, read retains. p. 393. aph. 446. for and, read an. 
p. 432. 1.30. read /cirrhous. p. 433. aph. 493. after acrimony, add iu. 
ib. for acteum, read acetum. p. 451. for cinitious, read cineritious. 
P- 455+ for diſturbed, read diſtributed. p. 461. aph. 544+ after aph. 
in the comment, add 526. p. 470. for callous, read callus. | 


VOL n., ERRATA, 


PAGE 1. for an dbridgement upon the Apboriſms, read an 
Abridgement of Baron Van Swieten's Commentaries upon the Apho- 
riſus, &c. p. 13. for at attend, read attend at. p. 64. 1. 17. after 

acid, add a comma and impregnated. p. 65. I. 35. for acceſſant, 
read ace/cent, p. 86. I. 26. for Hemaſtatu, read Hemaſtatics. 
p-. 111. for dilations, read dilatations. p. 142. I. 14. dele and. 

p- 159. I. 22. before capacity, read their. p. 167. I. 21. for appear, 
read follew. p. 180. I. 15. after en⁰e, read and motion, aud the 
brain. p. 209. I. 6. for diſpoition, read depo/jtion. p. 220. aph. 
734. after ſenſe, add of. p. 222. I. 16, for aneafineſt, read an eaſine/5. 
1b. I. 1. after will, add avail. p. 252. aph. 744. after follow, add 
«when we come to treat. p. 253. I. 15. after it, add is. p. 259. for com- 
palſing, read compoſing. p. 286. I. 4. for varies, read warices. 
P- 302. 1. 29. for e kee read firaighten. p. 304. 1. 3. dele 
may be. ib, I. 20. for aut, read acet. p. 308. aph. 803. 1, 4. after 
rolerably, read free. p. 312. after aſpera, add arteria. p. 317. aph. 
8313. for 'delutition, read deglutition. p. 360. for Pradtar, read 
Parittar. 5 
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